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UNEMPLOYMENT: A FAILURE IN LEADERSHIP 
I. PRESENT CONDITIONS 


By Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


E United States Bureau of La- 

bor Statistics informs us that 
employment in this country de- 
clined about ten per cent from 
April, 1929, to April, 1930; that the 
decline began last November; that 
there was another sharp decline in 
December; that in January, Febru- 
ary and March there were further 
declines and that employment in 
April was two-tenths of one per cent 
below that of March. No one knows 
how many workers have been out 
of employment during the past win- 
ter or are idle to-day. The Secre- 
tary of Labor a few weeks ago put 
the figure at three million, but it is 
safe to make the estimate five mil- 
lion. Many observers think that the 
unemployment situation is worse 
than it has been at any time since 
1914 and some contend that we 
should have to go back to 1893 to 
find an equally serious condition. 
I quote two statements which speak 
for themselves. The first is taken 
from a letter written by the Mayor 
of Evansville, Ind., a city of some- 
what less than 100,000 inhabitants: 


“I have listened to more stories 
of real distress than I thought could 
possibly exist in America. This de- 
mand has been so insistent that I 
have had little time to give to the 
serious duties of my office . . . I have 
callers at my home and my phone 
even at home rings almost inces- 
santly due to calls for men who 
need employment or their wives 
who recite their distress and needs. 
The whole thing is a nightmare, but 
I am unable to absorb scarcely any 
of this labor and when I do help a 
man find a job, it is usually at the 
expense of some other fellow being 
thrown out of work. I have had 
applications from college men, ac- 
countants and school teachers who 
are willing to accept the lowest type 
of employment to earn bread and 
clothing for their families . . 
Evansville has quite a diversity in 
its industries, but all branches seem 
to be suffering. The relief is be- 
yond our power to supply.” 


The other statement was made by 
a parish priest in New York City 
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and published in a recent issue of 
the Commonweal. 


“Whatever the statistics of unem- 
ployment may say, whether the 
number of idle workers runs into 
many millions or not, I do not know, 
but I do know, and so do most oth- 
er pastors in New York, that not 
for many years have there been so 
many people out of work, and in 
such keen distress because of un- 
employment: Through my recep- 
tion rooms last week there passed 
nearly two hundred of my parish- 
ioners; each one begging for help 
to secure a job; or a job for Jimmy 
or Jane, or Mary or Bob, thrown out 
of work without fault of their own. 
. . « Moreover, there is discontent; 
there is sullen anger, in addition to 
bewilderment and distress. The 
poor are asking why they should 
suffer, when the rich multiply; and 
not only is it the very poor who ask 
that difficult question; for hundreds 
of families that generally would not 
be classed among the poor—respec- 
table people, usually quite safe and 
fairly prosperous—are now sinking 
down among the indigent class. 
And upon these smoldering sparks 
of sullen anger, of justifiable discon- 
tent, are being blown the winds of 
the revolutionary spirit. The soil 
is rich for the seeds of Bolshevist 
agitation. And they are being scat- 
tered lavishly. . . I believe that if 
to-day or to-morrow there appeared 
a man of magnetic personality, an 
apostle of social revolt, fires would 
soon flame up in many places; pos- 
sibly to meet in some great con- 
flagration.” 


II. Futite REMEDIES 


What can be done to end these 
deplorable, these intolerable, condi- 
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tions? At the outset we must dis- 
card a certain widely advertised in- 
dustrial device and a certain over- 
worked political recourse. The for- 
mer is stabilization,—the latter is 
optimistic talk. Both are worthless 
as solutions of such unemployment 
as we have been facing since the be- 
ginning of November, 1929. 

To stabilize an industry means to 
make it operate continuously at a 
uniform or almost uniform rate; 
for example, to carry on building as 
actively in the winter as in the sum- 
mer, and to keep garment factories 
going the year round, regardless of 
seasonal changes in the styles. 
These and many other seasonal in- 
dustries experience a greater or less 
degree of unemployment in good 
times as well as in bad times. If 
they were enabled to operate twelve 
months in the year, the employees 
who were retained would obviously 
be benefited, but some of those who 
had obtained employment during 
the rush season would be injured. 
From a broad social point of view 
the regularized arrangement would 
undoubtedly be preferable. It is 
better that an industry should em- 
ploy 10,000 workers for twelve 
months a year than 12,000 for ten 
months. But the change would not 
be enthusiastically welcomed by the 
eliminated two thousand. 

Apparently there are only two 
ways by which the excluded two 
thousand could obtain employment. 
They might find it in some other 
industry. This is quite unlikely 
when new machinery and improved 
industrial processes are displacing 
workers faster than they are creat- 
ing new jobs. Stabilization would 
decrease the total number of per- 
sons who obtain some employment, 
even though it would not reduce the 
total amount of employment. 

















The other possible avenue of re- 
lief for the excluded two thousand 
would be through a reduction in the 
price of and an increase in the de- 
mand for the goods, say, clothing, 
produced by the stabilized industry. 
While stabilization ought to bring 
about some reduction in the cost of 
production, it would rarely if ever 
lead to a sufficient increase in the 
demand for goods to provide em- 
ployment for all of the displaced 
two thousand. Even in the season- 
al industries, therefore, stabiliza- 
tion would only slightly if at all in- 
crease the total amount of employ- 
ment, while its benefits to those con- 
tinuously employed would be quali- 
fied by the injuries which it would 
inflict upon those who had former- 
ly obtained work for a part of the 
year. 

Outside the seasonal industries 
stabilization would have no effect 
whatever. By far the greater part 
of present unemployment is in the 
industries that are not seasonal. In- 
dustry as a whole is no more sea- 
sonal, no more in need of or ame- 
nable to stabilization than it was in 
the first half of 1929; yet unem- 
ployment is very much greater. 
Whatever may be the virtues of 
stabilization in the industries to 
which it is applicable, it is obvious- 
ly not a remedy in the non-seasonal 
industries. It is these that present 
the great bulk of the existing unem- 
ployment. 

In recent months the word, “sta- 
bilization,” has come to be used 
with reference to a period of years, 
to the business cycle of boom and 
depression, instead of to a single 
year. To stabilize industries in this 
sense means to keep them in opera- 
tion regularly year after year, in- 
stead of permitting them to under- 
go periodical slumps as in 1914, 
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1921 and 1930. Used in this sense 
“stabilization” does not describe or 
suggest a remedy. It merely gives 
a high-sounding name to the object 
that is sought. It does not tell us 
how the object is to be attained. 
Undoubtedly this long-run stabiliza- 
tion would provide continuous em- 
ployment, but until those who use 
the term are able to show us how 
the thing is to be done, they are sim- 
ply indulging in misleading plati- 
tudes. They are substituting ver- 
balism for thinking and deceiving 
others if not themselves. 

The “political recourse” alluded 
to above as equally futile with sta- 
bilization, is optimistic talk. The 
conferences of industrial and labor 
leaders called by President Hoover 
last November undoubtedly made a 
brave effort to create industrial con- 
fidence. Their pronouncements 
checked somewhat the downward 
trend of business activity but were 
not able to stop it, much less to pro- 
vide a recovery. After all, neither 
confidence nor any other mental at- 
titude will furnish a demand for 
goods to persons who have not the 
money to buy, nor induce prudent 
men to manufacture goods that they 
are unable to sell. Despite the val- 
iant efforts of the President and his 
conferences, unemployment was 
greater in December than in No- 
vember, greater in January and 
February than in December, greater 
in March than in February and 
greater in April than in any month 
subsequent to the conferences. The 
recommendation not to lower wages 
nor to discharge employees has not 
been followed by employers general- 
ly, for employment in April was 
about nine per cent less than in No- 
vember; 84,000 employees were 
dropped on the railroads alone be- 
tween December 15th and February 
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15th, while pay-roll totals had fallen 
further than the level of employ- 
ment. 

The optimistic statements since 
made by the President of the United 
States have been sadly contradicted 
by the trend of industrial events. 
Early in January he announced that 
the corner had been turned and 
that business was definitely on the 
up grade. The end of that month 
showed a worse condition than the 
beginning. About the first of March 
President Hoover predicted an up- 
ward turn within sixty days. Eighty 
days later the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics announced that 
the level of employment was con- 
siderably lower than it had been 
when our Chief Executive enacted 
the réle of industrial prophet. In 
his address to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, May Ist, he said: “I am con- 
vinced we have now passed the 
worst and with continued unity of 
effort we shall rapidly recover.” 
Two days later a disastrous break 
occurred on the stock exchange, due 
in large measure to the fact that the 
heavy clouds in the business sky 
were still unrelieved by the tiniest 
patch of silver lining. In the same 
address the President declared that 
the efforts of himself and his indus- 
trial conferences last November had 
“succeeded to a remarkable degree.” 
If the President chooses to apply 
the word “success” to an achieve- 
ment which merely prevented con- 
ditions from being as bad as they 
might have been he is not hindered 
by any formal prohibition. With 
one exception, he said, the mayors 
and governors had reported “con- 
tinuously decreasing unemploy- 
ment.” But the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics reports con- 
tinuously increasing unemployment 
from the end of October to the first 
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of May. The President seemed to 
think that an improved system of 
employment agencies would pro- 
vide a remedy for technological un- 
employment. But when machines 
throw men out of work faster than 
new positions can be created no 
system of employment agencies will 
prove adequate; what is needed 
then is more jobs, not more infor- 
mation about jobs that do not ex- 
ist. Finally, the President promised 
that he might later on appoint a 
commission to study industrial de- 
pressions. But all the facts that 
could be developed through such a 
study were before the eyes of his 
Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes, and it suggested no rem- 
edy except one which is undesirable 
from the viewpoint of humanity and 
good morals. 

Equally futile and misleading 
was the optimism handed to the 
same audience by the Chairman of 
President Hoover’s Business Sur- 
vey Committee, Julius Barnes. 
“Large American industry,” he said, 
“is fully carrying out the construc- 
tion program forecast by them last 
December.” Well, this program 
has not prevented a continuous de- 
cline in employment since last De- 
cember. Mr. Barnes reported “a 
manifest adjustment of production 
goods to current consumption.” In 
plainer language this means that 
manufacturers have reduced pro- 
duction because they cannot sell 
goods to men who are out of work. 
He also reported a great increase in 
savings and in money available for 
loans. To be sure, but the real sig- 
nificance of these facts is that the 
savers are afraid to spend their 
money, while business men are 
afraid to borrow money which can- 
not be profitably used for new pro- 
duction. 
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The sum of the matter is that 
neither our political nor our indus- 
trial leaders have furnished the in- 
telligent guidance that we had a 
right to expect from them in the 
critical situation that has existed 
for the last six months and from 
which we have not yet emerged. 


Ill. PARTIALLY EFFECTIVE 
REMEDIES 


Three bills, introduced by Mr. 
Wagner, have passed the United 
States Senate. The first calls for 
an agency in the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics for the con- 
tinuous collection and publication 
of the facts about unemployment. 
This provision would promote ef- 
fective and intelligent action, but 
only as a preliminary condition. 
The second bill would set up a sys- 
tem of unemployment exchanges to 
be conducted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in codperation with simi- 
lar agencies maintained by states 
and cities. As pointed out above, 
however, unemployment agencies 
do not create jobs; they merely re- 
duce somewhat the time and money 
expended by workers in seeking 
jobs that are already in existence. 
They would have been of little value 
during the last six months. 

Senator Wagner’s third bill would 
authorize the expansion of public 
construction at the outset of an in- 
dustrial depression. This would 
be an effective remedy if two condi- 
tions were fulfilled: first, a suffi- 
ciently large appropriation of pub- 
lic money; second, the surmounting 
of grave administrative difficulties. 
The amount appropriated in the 
Wagner measure, $150,000,000 
would have been much too small to 
prevent the depression of 1930. Asa 
matter of fact, a larger sum than 
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that was added to the provision for 
public buildings last fall at the in- 
stance of President Hoover, but it 
only slightly decreased unemploy- 
ment. The number of men out of 
work was too large. With the ap- 
proval of Mr. Hoover, and with 
much beating of journalistic tom- 
toms, Governor Brewster, of Maine, 
outlined at the meeting of state gov- 
ernors in December, 1928, a plan 
for the expenditure of three billion 
dollars to deal with such a business 
recession as we have been facing for 
the last six months. This huge sum 
of money was to be provided joint- 
ly by the nation, the states, counties 
and municipalities. The difficulty 
of obtaining such thorough codper- 
ative action is obvious. Other ad- 


ministrative obstacles are involved 
in the necessity of previous plan- 
ning as regards the projects to be 
carried out and financing. Possibly 
if the sponsors of the Brewster plan 


had begun immediately and sys- 
tematically to arrange for carrying 
it into effect a sufficiently large pro- 
gram of public works might have 
been ready when the depression be- 
came certain less than a year later. 
But nothing was done about it by 
anyone, not even by the President 
of the United States. More than 
three months ago the National Un- 
employment League suggested a 
federal expenditure of three billion 
dollars for road building. It is the 
only adequate relief measure that 
has been mentioned since last No- 
vember, but it has received no en- 
couragement from either the na- 
tional administration or the masters 
of industry. No doubt the admin- 
istrative difficulties, especially the 
bond issue and the necessary in- 
crease of federal taxes, loom too 
large on the political horizon. 

Two palliatives deserve emphasis 
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in this place. The first is compul- 
sory insurance against unemploy- 
ment. While this would not pre- 
vent or lessen, except incidentally, 
the amount of unemployment, it 
would be of great benefit to the un- 
employed. If they cannot be pro- 
vided with work they ought to re- 
ceive regular payments out of a 
fund established by law. In a coun- 
try as rich and resourceful as ours, 
men willing to work should not be 
compelled to subsist on charity. 
The second palliative is old age pen- 
sions. These would relieve the 
plight of thousands upon thousands 
of men and women who are no long- 
er able to obtain employment. It is 
particularly necessary and appro- 
priate in our time, when workers 
are regarded as too old in many in- 
dustries after they have passed the 
age of forty-five. 


IV. THe ONty EFFECTIVE 
REMEDIES 


The present great volume of un- 
employment is not due to the crash 
in the stock market last fall nor to 
seasonal operation of some indus- 
tries, nor to a lack of employment 


exchanges. It is an accumulation, 
due to the chronic capacity of our 
industries to produce more goods 
than can be sold. In the jargon of 
the economists, the unemployment 
with which we have to deal is “tech- 
nological,” that is, it is the neces- 
sary result of the rapid displace- 
ment of men by machines and the 
inability of the excluded workers to 
find other jobs within a reasonable 
period of time. Obviously none of 
the remedies that we have been con- 
sidering is adequate to this peculiar 
kind of unemployment. 

A recently published book is en- 
titled Too Many Farmers. This is 
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the root of the so-called farm prob- 
lem. Although 4,000,000 persons 
have left the farms since 1920, the 
agricultural population is still ex- 
cessive. Owing to vastly improved 
agricultural machinery, the farmers 
produce more wheat, corn, cotton 
and other staples than can be sold 
at profitable prices. A similar ex- 
cessive capacity, though not uni- 
formly to the same degree, exists in 
coal mining and in the textile, boot 
and shoe automotive and other in- 
dustries. Indeed, there is probably 
no major industry in the United 
States which in any four consecu- 
tive years has operated up to eighty- 
five per cent of its capacity. Be- 
tween 1919 and 1925 the available 
per capita production in all indus- 
tries in the United States increased 
thirty-nine per cent; between 1920 
and 1927 the per capita increase in 
factories was twenty-five per cent. 
And yet the number of workers in 
factories was 1,250,000 less in 1928 
than in 1923. It has been estimated 
that the employees in farming, 
manufacturing, railroading and 
mining was 2,300,000 less in 1928 
than in 1920. 

“For the first time in American 
history, our unemployed have no- 
where to go. If they are in the 
cities, they cannot flee to the land, 
because our farms already produce 
more than can be satisfactorily sold. 
If they are on the farms, they can- 
not go to the cities, unless they 
wish to lengthen the breadlines. 
Everywhere the power to produce 
increases faster than the power to 
consume, and production capacity 
runs to waste while people starve.” 

To be sure, the substitution of 
machines for men is not a new thing 
in the modern world. It has been 
going on continuously ever since the 
industrial revolution a century and 
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a half ago. The new thing about it 
since the Great War is its rapidity. 
A large proportion of the displaced 
workers have not been able to find 
occupation in other parts of our in- 
dustrial structure. Thoughtless op- 
timists assure us, indeed, that places 
will be provided for them all “in the 
long run.” Of course, we cannot 
disprove this facile prediction. 
What we know is that “the long 
run” required to provide jobs for 
the excluded workers is so long that 
before it comes to an end enormous 
numbers of them die or have to un- 
dergo unnecessary and intolerable 
suffering. All this talk about “the 
long run” as an automatic remedy 
for technological unemployment is 
a cheap and hollow mockery of hu- 
man feelings and human needs. 

A rationally organized society 
which found itself able to produce 
more goods than it could sell and 


unable to keep all its industries and 
workers employed would seriously 
undertake two fundamental investi- 


gations. First, it would seek to as- 
certain whether all its members 
were provided with a sufficient 
amount of necessaries and comforts 
for reasonable living. If it found 
that millions fell short of that stand- 
ard it would employ its idle work- 
ers and idle machines to produce 
and distribute the necessary goods. 
If this plan left some of the work- 
ers and some of the machines un- 
employed, then this rationally or- 
ganized society would reduce the 
working time, so that all might be 
occupied and that none would be 
engaged in production merely for 
the sake of production. After all, 
industry and production are not 
ends in themselves. 

Let us suppose for the moment 
that we are the responsible repre- 
sentatives of a rationally organized 
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society and that we are attempting 
to follow out these two lines of in- 
quiry. Do we find that all the in- 
habitants of this country are al- 
ready provided with all of the nec- 
essaries and comforts needed for 
rational living? We do not. We 
find that the average annual in- 
come of unskilled laborers in 1929 
was little, if any, over one thousand 
dollars a year, while between $1,600 
and $1,800 is necessary to enable a 
family of five, including three small 
children, to live at a minimum of 
health and decency in any of our 
large cities. The industrial opera- 
tions necessary to provide the 
means of a decent livelihood for 
these millions would furnish em- 
ployment for hundreds of thou- 
sands who are now unable to find 
work. Therefore, the first remedy 
for the unemployment now afllict- 
ing us is to increase the wages of 
our vast army of underpaid work- 
ers, thus increasing the demand for 
goods and providing work for our 
idle men and our idle machines. If 
anyone fears that higher wages 
would raise the price of goods to 
such an extent as to frustrate this 
remedy I reply that the same objec- 
tion has been urged against every 
increase in wages that has ever 
been proposed. Another answer is 
that our industrial resources and 
powers are undoubtedly sufficient 
to produce the goods adequate to a 
decent living for all our people and 
a considerable surplus for a large 
proportion. If this possibility can- 
not be realized through the existing 
system then this system is not 
worth preserving. It is unworthy 
of the continued support of a so- 
ciety which has to its credit the 
great industrial achievements of the 
American people. 

At the President’s conference 
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with the business leaders last No- 
vember it was clearly recognized 
that the consuming power of the 
masses must be maintained. Hence 
the employers of the country were 
urged not to reduce wages or em- 
ployment. One man at the confer- 
ence completely accepted the logic 
of this theory. That was Henry 
Ford. He said, in effect, that if high 
purchasing power in the hands of 
the working people is a good thing 
for business existing rates of wages 
should not only be maintained but 
increased. Hence he raised wages 
in his own establishments. Unfor- 
tunately, his example was not fol- 
lowed by any of his colleagues, al- 
though many of them no doubt pos- 
sessed the requisite financial re- 


sources. 

However, it is certain that a gen- 
eral increase in the wages of the 
underpaid will not be brought about 


in the near future: neither by legis- 
lation, since that method has been 
declared unconstitutional; nor by 
labor unions, since they will not be 
sufficiently powerful; nor by em- 
ployers, since they lack the will 
even if they had the power. A more 
practical remedy is the five day 
week and the seven hour day. This 
arrangement would increase em- 
ployment; increased employment 
would make labor scarcer and auto- 
matically raise wages, while the in- 
creased demand for goods would 
provide further employment. If 
the operation of plants for only 
thirty-five hours a week should 
seem wasteful, they could be run 
on two daily shifts of seven hours 
or even of six hours each. Since 
the five day week already obtains 
in establishments employing up- 
ward of a half million workers and 
since many other establishments 
have for the last few months been 
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running three days a week or less, 
the five day week and the seven 
hour day could be more easily and 
widely extended than any other 
beneficial measure that is now prac- 
ticable. 

There is not the slightest danger 
that our industries would fail to 
produce enough in a thirty-five 
hour week to provide all the com- 
forts and luxuries that are required 
by the American people. This ar- 
rangement would be immeasurably 
more rational than that suggested 
by the report of the Committee on 
Recent Economic Changes. Tenta- 
tively, indeed, but rather definitely 
the Committee suggests as a means 
of keeping our industries going the 
development of new wants, and it 
seems to rejoice in the fact, that 
“wants are almost insatiable.” The 
necessary conclusion from this sug- 
gestion is that in order to prevent 
our excessive equipment from be- 
ing idle or operating on part time 
we should arouse a desire for and 
invent new luxuries. These would 
be purchased by the well-to-do and 
the rich. The fact that employment 
might be found for a great propor- 
tion of our idle machines and men 
in producing for the masses goods 
that are already known received no 
consideration from the Committee. 
It made no reference to a better dis- 
tribution of purchasing power as a 
means of lessening the unemploy- 
ment of both men and machines. 
Apparently it accepted the theory 
that the masses should be required 
to produce luxuries for the classes. 


V. CONCLUSION 


I have called certain proposed 
remedies futile and others partially 
effective, because none of them 
meets the kind of unemployment 
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that results from the substitution 
of machines for men, the capacity 
for overproduction and the inade- 
quate consuming power of the 
masses. Our political and indus- 
trial leaders should be compelled to 
face the present situation frankly. 
With very few exceptions, they have 
studiously avoided it or have not 
used their intelligence sufficiently 
to understand its real nature. So 
long as their public statements deal 
only with partial and ineffective 
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remedies and exemplify shallow 
optimism the problem of unemploy- 
ment will remain unsolved. Such 
leadership does but hand the people 
stones when they ask for bread. 
Such conduct is not worthy of men 
who have achieved mighty things 
in the field of production. Until 
they seriously set about to make a 
better distribution of the opportu- 
nities of working and living their 
record must be characterized by the 
word “failure.” 
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By Ru tanp V. E. WALTNER 


INGLE of bit and creak of leather, 

the ring of an iron shoe on rock, 
the protesting snort of a horse as 
the trail swooped upward or dropped 
with heartbreaking suddenness; but 
never a word between the two men 
slouched in their saddles. 

Jim Blevins rode first, his big bay 
taking the climbs or bracing his 
haunches for the slides with an easy 
ripple of muscles; the Kid followed, 
his reins loose on the neck of his 
black, his eyes fastened on his com- 
panion with a cold question in their 
depths. Relaxed though the riders 


were, there was something preda- 
tory about them, something of the 
wolf pack, or more aptly of two 


eagles traveling in company but 
used to making the kill alone. 

A stream cut across the trail, and 
the horses sloshed into it, drinking 
noisily. The Kid crossed his hands 
on the pommel of his saddle, his 
good right topping his bandaged 
left. 

“I don’t like this business.” 

It was almost uncanny, his voice 
coming clear and distinct between 
motionless lips. 

Jim shifted so that he could look 
at him, but his great shoulders nev- 
er lost their hunched suggestion of 
alertness. 

“You don’t have to like it,” he re- 
minded. “Just do it.” 

“An old man and a woman—” 
mused the Kid. 

Jim flung back his head, vicious 
and snarling-jawed. 

“Since when have you owed any- 
thing toa woman? When your own 
ma burnt your hand to learn you a 
lesson, and you a young one not 


strong on your hind legs, I’d think 
that’d let you out on them. You 
hate it enough to wear it bandaged 
so other folks can’t see it.” 

The Kid’s pale face had grown 
paler. 

“Are you through?” he asked 
with a peculiar, slow distinctness 
that carried its hint of something 
cold and deadly. “Because I’m tell- 
ing you that you’re through about 
that forever.” 

“Listen to him.” Jim _ could 
whine as easily as he could bully. 
“After all I’ve done for him—” 

“You took me in when I was a 
baby and let me support you ever 
since. One of these days, I’ll call it 
square.” 

“Aw, Kid, what’re we ragging 
about? We need money worse than 
we ever did. Throwing that posse 
off our heels is different from 
throwing off Sport’s friends; and it 
won't be any fun landing across the 
line broke. Maybe this ain’t your 
way of getting dough; but it’s easy 
and sure. Come on.” 

He jerked the bay’s head, bring- 
ing him rearing and pawing in the 
stream-bed before he sent him 
scrambling up the opposite bank; 
and after a moment’s hesitation, 
the Kid followed. 

Never had the Bear Lodge Moun- 
tains been more lovely. Rich and 
green they stretched, tumbled sun- 
lit ridge on sunlit ridge, pointed by 
purple shadow; but the Kid never 
lifted his eyes to that long line of 
marching hills. 

He was thinking of his life. What- 
ever it was of good or ill, he owed 
it to Jim Blevins. Jim had never 
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let him forget his past or his bur- 
den of gratitude and though its be- 
ginnings were beyond his memory, 
he had heard them recounted too 
often to forget a single, ugly detail 
—the seared hand for a childish 
mistake, his desertion by a slattern 
mother and a gambling, cattle- 
rustling father, Jim’s taking him in. 
How well he knew Jim’s subse- 
quent, indifferent foster-fatherhood! 

He had sung and danced and 
begged in saloons and dance halls 
and gambling hells; he could not 
remember the time when the feel 
ef a card or a gun was new to him 
or when the shame of his burned 
hand had not scarred his mind. 
That was why he wore his left hand 
bandaged; and the man was fool- 
hardy who let his curiosity run into 
questioning. Sport had demanded 
the bandage removed when he ac- 
cused the Kid of cheating; and 
Sport had died. Though it earned 
him the first notch on his gun rath- 
er than the eighth with which leg- 
end credited him, and though it 
meant his hasty retreat from Three 
Bears, the Kid was not sorry. 

He lifted the reins on the black’s 
neck, and the horse lengthened his 
stride. After all, what was he to 
stick at anything that meant money? 

It was late afternoon and cold 
when they entered a bracken choked 
valley in the upper reaches of the 
Bear Lodge. Pine trees crowded in 
on them and a brook ran tinkling 
clear and high like a thousand little 
bells. Tucked away between brack- 
en and pine trees, the brown logs of 
a cabin made a dark blur among 
the shadows. As they rode closer, a 
horse nickered from the coral be- 
hind it; and as they turned before 
the cabin, the door opened and an 
old man stood outlined against the 
light. 
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“Howdy, strangers,” he called. 
“Light and set.” 

He was a big man and straight 
as a lodge pole pine, but that sixth 
sense of a land that lives by brawn 
and muscle told them that the 
strength had gone out of him. 

“Thank you,” Jim answered 
heartily, and added in a swift aside 
to the Kid, “This is going to be 
softer than I thought.” 

The Kid did not answer but, fol- 
lowing his example, dismounted 
and left his bridle reins trailing. 

“Won’t you put up your hosses?” 
the old man asked; but Jim shook 
his head. 

“We've got to be traveling, pard- 
ner; but it’ll be good to stretch our 
legs under a table again.” 

The Kid averted his eyes from 
the woman they found in the cabin. 
He hated all women for their soft- 
ness and frailty which hid, as he 
knew each time he looked at his 
bandaged hand, a ferocity greater 
than any man’s. Yet he found him- 
self watching this one furtively as 
she moved from stove to table. In 
spite of the deftness of her quick, 
old hands, she was smaller and 
more fragile than most, with her 
smooth, faded hair and her eyes 
darkened by some hidden hurt life 
had dealt her. Spots of color were 
glowing under the thin parchment 
of her skin, and she kept looking 
toward him, smiling in a shy ap- 
peal. He resented her more fierce- 
ly because he felt himself quiver- 
ing under her regard in an almost 
physical weakness. 

“Do you gentlemen like biscuits?” 
Her voice was thin and high but 
amazingly sweet; and her eyes were 
on him, not on Jim Blevins. “It 
won’t take but a minute to stir 
them up.” 

Again he felt that quivering 
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weakness, a lostness of the soul as 
his eyes brushed hers. 

“Hell, no,” he said harshly. 

She drew back and her cheeks 
grew pale as if he had struck her. 

In the shadows, Jim kicked him. 

“Forgive him, ma’am. He ain’t 
got no manners and he don’t know 
what he likes. We'd sure admire 
to eat your biscuits.” 

She set about stirring them up; 
but the joy had gone out of her task 
and there was a questioning look 
on her face every time the Kid 
glanced toward her. Deliberately, 
he chose a chair that put his back 
to the stove. 

“You know,” their host was say- 
ing, looking thoughtfully at Jim’s 
clean-shaven face, “you put me in 
mind of some one.” 

“And you me,” Jim answered 
heartily. Strange how easily he 
talked with these people! “Say, did 
you ship cattle to Omaha? I used 
to see a fellow like you there, fif- 
teen, twenty years ago.” 

Jim had never been to Omaha— 
at least not in the years the Kid had 
known him; and yet it would be 
hard for anyone to pierce the armor 
of his innocence. 

The light died out of the old 
man’s eyes. 

“Yes,” he said wearily, “but I 
ain’t been there for nigh twenty 
years, not since ma and me come 
up here.” 

“Ranching?” Jim ventured boldly. 

“Some.” 

The abruptness of the reply 
seemed to please Jim. He laughed 
uproariously and kicked the Kid 
slyly under the table. “Meaning 
tend to my own business, eh? 
Well, pardner, you’re right, and I 
will.” 

Their host glanced toward the 
stove. 
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“Dinner’s ready,” he said. “Draw 
up your chairs.” 

As the Kid picked up his knife 
and fork, he felt the woman hover- 
ing behind him. 

“You’ve hurt your hand,” she 
said softly. “Shan’t I cut your 
food here at the stove?” 

All the blood in his body flowed 
in a hot flame, misting his very 
sight. This curious, prying woman 
had dared to probe his shame. 

Through the tenseness of his 
voice, she could feel his passion. 

“My hand is all right—it’s just 
scarred. A woman—my mother— 
burned it with a red-hot poker be- 
cause I upset a pail of water.” 

She gasped. 

“No! Not your mother!” 


“Jim, here, saw it.” 
. you can’t remem- 


“But you .. 
rie 

Her eyes with their pitying hor- 
ror never left his face. He could 
feel them drawing him, enveloping 
him with tenderness and compas- 
sion. He did not want her treacher- 
ous woman’s sympathy. 

“I do not need to remember,” he 
sneered. “Women are like that.” 

“I knew you couldn’t remember.” 

He glanced up and saw that she 
was looking not at him but at Jim. 
Her eyes, that had been faded and 
gentle, were blazing; her small fig- 
ure seemed to dilate and fill the 
room. 

“Women — particularly mothers 
—are not like that!” 

Jim smiled tolerantly. 
mother was.” 

“It’s a mistake.” Two red spots 
burned in her cheeks like gallant 
banners. “Either you misunder- 
stood or—” 

Jim sprang to his feet. “You call 
me a liar?” 

Her eyes met his unflinchingly. 


“His 
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“I did not say that. 
guest.” 

“Old woman—” Jim’s face pur- 
pled and his hairy fist clenched. 

A chair splintered back from the 
table. 

“If you will eat and go at once—” 

Her husband spoke with labored 
courtesy; but the rise and fall of 
his great chest, the convulsive clos- 
ing of his fists, showed how hard 
he fought to remember his duties as 
a host. 

Jim’s eyes flattened, and the Kid 
could see madness warring up in 
him; but the savory odor from the 
table conquered. Sullenly, he 
dropped down and ate wolfishly, 
tearing his food with yellow teeth 
and gulping cups of fragrant coffee. 

The Kid could not eat. He was 
smothered in hate, hate for the old 
man and his wife, hate for Jim 
gorging their food before betraying 
them; but most of all, a blind, seeth- 
ing hatred of himself that he could 
neither analyze nor explain. 

“Count me out on this,” he said 
shortly. 

Jim peered at him over a loaded 
knife, his eyes hard and cunning. 

“Uh?” 

“Count me out.” 

Jim had seen that look on the 
Kid’s face before; heard those tones 
in his voice; and he understood well 
enough what he meant. 

“Oh, all right,” he agreed easily, 
confident that the old people would 
see in the Kid’s brusque words only 
a rude refusal of their hospitality 
when he was really withdrawing 
from the project afoot. “It’s your 
loss, and I don’t need your help any- 
way.” 

He took a last noisy swallow of 
coffee, wiped his mouth on his 
sleeve and shoved his chair back 
from the table. His hands dropped 


You are my 
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to his waist, pushed back his coat, 
and fell on the butts of his revolvers. 

“Now folks,” he said conversa- 
tionally. “Suppose we talk turkey.” 

They caught the significance of 
his action, and yet old and unarmed 
though they were, not a ripple of 
fear escaped them. 

“T’ve et, and I thank you kindly 
and compliment your cooking, and 
now I’m traveling—whenever you 
fork over your gold.” 

“We have no gold,” the man said 
quietly. 

There was a dangerous note in 
Jim’s laughter. “Don’t take me for 
a fool. Everyone knows you’ve paid 
for supplies with virgin gold ever 
since you been here. You got it 
from your mine, and you'll fork it 
over.” 

“We had a mine; but it played 
out years ago.” 

Jim was still disposed to be good- 
natured. 

“Well, give me what you got 
from her before she died, and I'll be 
on my way.” 

The old man straightened. It 
was as near as he came to an ap- 
peal. “You say you thought you'd 
seen me in Omaha. Then, maybe, 
you heard I had a son, a baby, and 
while I was away at market, a cow- 
boy with a grudge against me, stole 
him. We could not trace him, this 
Spider Pete; but we knew of the 
mine. We came here and worked it 
day and night for money to hire de- 
tectives; but the mine played out. 
We lived on here because we had no 
other place to go. We have no 
gold.” 

“That,” said Jim Blevins, “is a 
lie.” 

The old man flushed, and he took 
an angry step forward. 

Jim’s fingers tightened on his 


guns. 
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“Pa!” The woman’s voice had 
not strained or harshened through 
fear, but it implored him to over- 
look the insult. He looked toward 
her, hesitating; and she spoke 
again, this time to Jim. “He has 
told you the truth.” 

Jim snorted his disbelief. 

“Always before,” she said quiet- 
ly, “even men like you have be- 
lieved me. Your—friend—knows I 
do not lie.” 

The Kid started in resentment. 
He had told Jim to count him out; 
mentally, he had counted himself 
out; and yet, woman-like, she had 
dragged him in. He lifted his 
broad, gray hat from the floor be- 
side his chair and stood up from his 
untouched meal. 

“She’s right.” The words came 
against his will, and he avoided her 
eyes. “Let’s be traveling.” 


“And let them get away with it? 


These two, lying—” 

Jim did not shoot his host. He 
knew that the strength had gone 
out of that great frame; and with 
the woman’s sharp, high cry of fear, 
a plan was born. As the old man 
leaped upon him, his hairy fist 
crashed to the craggy jaw, toppling 
him senseless to the floor. 

The Kid moved swiftly to the 
door. This was Jim’s game and he 
would keep out of it; but never had 
he hated himself as he did now. 
Women, with their lying, deceitful 
ways deserved any fate that might 
come upon them; but this fearless, 
old one seemed different. He caught 
himself sharply. Every woman 
must seem different to some man, 
else how could she deceive him so? 

His horse nickered and he hur- 
ried toward him, eager to tear his 
thoughts from the cabin. 

Above, the sky blazed with stars, 
so near that it seemed an uplifted 
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hand must touch them, so bright 
that they flung shadows from the 
pine trees across the bracken. 
About him was an eternity of inde- 
cision. 

The Kid had not earned his 
reputation without an _ intimate 
knowledge of tight places and dark 
deeds. He could never, by the great- 
est stretch of the word have been 
called squeamish, and yet this thing 
sickened him. 

An old man and an old woman! 
He knew they had told the truth 
about the mine. How long he stood 
there fumbling with his stirrup 
leathers and feeling the chill Wyom- 
ing night clean on his cheeks, he 
did not know. 

Piercing the confusion of his 
thought, Jim’s words came to him, 
pulsing with the cruelty mastery 
always stirred in him. 

“Which of you'll squeal first? 
The sooner, the better for you both.” 

The woman’s voice answered, 
soft as the night wind, cool as a 
hand on a fevered brow, and strong 
with something beyond the body. 
The Kid recognized it in an over- 
whelming burst of kinship. It was 
the spirit that made him turn an in- 
solent, unguarded back on those he 
had stripped at poker and that had 
made him indifferent to the flat, 
pale eyes of killers through the 
whole of his lawless wanderings. 

“You could tell him, Pa—you 
could show him the mine, but he’d 
not believe you. So, somehow, 
what he’s doing won’t hurt me as 
bad as giving in. It’d make me real 
happy for him to find that there’re 
things he can’t beat, even if he can 
break them. We don’t die but 
once.” 

The Kid was moving toward the 
door when he heard the slap of an 
open hand on flesh. He stepped in- 
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to the lighted room and stopped, 
even hardened spirit revolted. On 
the floor the old man lay, more 
than ever like a fallen lodge pole 
pine, his hands and feet securely 
bound with his own rope; across 
the room, tied to her chair, his wife 
faced him, smiling, though her lips 
were swelling from Jim’s blow and 
the flesh of her forehead puffed 
white from either side of the raw- 
hide thong that had circled Jim’s 
hat. Behind her, Jim crouched, his 
mouth loose and slavering, and his 
eyes were not the eyes of a human 
thing as he twisted the cord tighter 
in the delicate old flesh. 

“lll beat and break you,” he 
boasted. “Do you know who my 
side kick is? You wouldn’t think to 
see the Kid now, a gambler and a 
killer with a posse after him, that 
he ever was a plumb innocent baby. 
But he was. Cute a little dickens 


as ever bellered and squalled with 


I know because I 
Guessed 


the best of them. 
took him from his folks. 
it yet? I was Spider Pete.” 

There was not a sound in the 
room. It was as though breathing 
itself had become too painful to be 
endured. Jim went on happily. 

“For two, three years after I got 
him, I left him with some folks, but 
I had to take him away. They like 
to killed him, and I didn’t want him 
dead. The woman—there was a 
hell cat for you—she burnt him like 
I said.” 

A sob tore from the woman hud- 
died in the chair, a little twisted 
cry. 

Jim bent toward her solicitously. 
“Don’t take on, ma’am. He’s 
smart; and it don’t interfere none 
with him dealing them off the bot- 
tom of the deck. He’s a son any 
murderer or horse thief could be 
proud of.” 
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He had beaten them at last. The 
old man was breathing again— 
great, ragged gasps that hurt the ear 
drums; the woman sat like stone, 
her small face pinched and gray. 

“Jim Blevins.” It was a voice the 
Kid had never used before, so harsh 
it was and full of passion; but some- 
thing had been loosed in Jim that 
deadened him to fear, something 
that kept his lips too slack for 
speech; and his eyes gleamed with 
a wavering flame. He mouthed at 
the Kid and crouched behind the 
woman, twisting the rawhide so 
tight that she writhed and cried out 
in spite of herself; and the old man 
lashed and beat himself on the floor 
in a frenzy of helplessness. 

“T’ll kill you for that,” said the 
Kid; but his hands were numb and 
he felt like a man in a dream, for a 
single gesture had wiped out all his 
past and he was struggling in a vast 
confusion. 

Jim threw back his head and a 
sound ripped from his lips. It was 
meant for laughter, but there was 
no more mirth in it than in the 
scream of the eagle as it drops for 
its prey. They both knew that the 
Kid dared not shoot for fear of hit- 
ting the woman. 

Once, twice, Jim’s gun barked 
and the Kid jerked as the shots 
struck him; but he advanced on the 
treacherous, mad thing that waited 
for him behind the chair. 

The Kid was almost upon him 
when Jim leaped up and lifted the 
chair, woman and all, shield-like 
before him. Valiantly, she lurched 
forward, throwing all her strength 
against his balance. Not much, it 
was, but enough—the pebble that 
marks the turn of the river. In the 
second of his exposure, the Kid’s 
gun spoke. 

Jim dropped her, staggered back 
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a step and fell face down on the 
floor; his twitching arms as loose 
and shapeless as his lips had been. 

The Kid bent over the woman, 
fumbling with the knots at her 
wrists. 

“I wanted you to know,” he said 
thickly, “that I was coming any- 
way; but I’m glad it was to you— 
mother.” 

He slumped in a still, dark hud- 
dle on the floor; but into the night 
that swept over him went the brave 
radiance of her smile. 

Swiftly, she fought free of her 
loosened bonds and dropped at his 
side. Behind her sounded laughter, 
the choked, horrible mirth of a man 
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who, in dying, carries his malice 
with him. 

“I fooled you all,” Jim gurgled, 
struggling to make the words clear 
enough for understanding. “Your 
brat died the first week I got him; 
and the Kid belonged to a dance hall 
girl and a tin horn gambler.” 

He shook with a malignant laugh- 
ter that took no heed of the pain its 
wrenching gave him. 

Slowly, the woman turned from 
the dark head on her knee. Half 
pityingly, she looked into Jim’s fad- 
ing eyes. 

“Whatever he was,” she said sim- 
ply, “to-night and always, he is my 
boy.” 
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By ELia FRANCIS GILBERT 


HAVE been close to Thee to-day, 
Although I never knew 
What made the grass so deeply green, 
The sky so deeply blue, 


What made each tree a miracle, 
And made each flower a prayer, 
Until I left them all, at last, 

And left Thee with them there; 


‘But now I know that I have walked 
A little way with Thee 

In Beauty, and Thy blessing still 
Abides, O Christ, with me! 





THE ELIZABETHAN DISASTER: 
By THEODORE MAYNARD 


I remember the old schoolboy version of the Elizabethan times—the proud 
Virgin Queen, lover of England, brave sea-dogs, gallant courtiers, wise states- 
men, a nation which was feeling the first stirrings of its greatness, the whole 
world a young man’s world. Put beside it another picture. A poor, weak, 
badgered Queen—a gang of crooks, who by a dirty chance had made themselves 
masters of England and the Queen, and who were playing a desperate and pan- 
icky game in order that they might be able to keep that which they had pil- 
laged in sacrilege—the rich atheist, the poor, starving and landless—God ban- 
ished from English altars, and the gallows of three counties creaking with the 


corpses of the last men who have died for English freedom. 


Is not the second 


picture at least as nearly true as the first? 


R. CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS is 

by no means the first writer 
to have attacked Queen Elizabeth. 
Cobbett, in his emphatic effective 
way, has pointed out that there is 
far more aptness in speaking of 
“Bloody Bess” than of “Bloody 
Miss Anthony, though daz- 


Mary.” 
zled by glory, has seen other things 


as well. And Mr. Strachey, for all 
his anti-Christian prejudice, all his 
adroit suppression of inconvenient 
truth, all his inordinate love for the 
picturesque, presents the Virgin 
Queen to us as a lewd and lascivi- 
ous old woman. What Mr. Hollis 
has done, brilliantly, though I will 
not say quite adequately, has been 
to stress the importance of the most 
important thing in her reign, the 
cruel chicanery directed against the 
Church. 

That the Reformation succeeded 
in England is one of the most curi- 
ous facts in history. It is certainly 
not true that the sturdy English 
character made the throwing off of 
the Papal yoke ultimately inevita- 
ble. Rather, as we shall see, the 
Reformation succeeded because the 


1The Monstrous Regiment, by Christopher 
Hollis. New York: Minton, Balch & Co. 
$2.50. 


—The Monstrous Regiment. 


English are the most easy-going, 
simple and lethargic of peoples, the 
nation least inclined to face an is- 
sue squarely. And even with all 
this it could not have succeeded 
without a most astonishing series of 
lucky (or unlucky) accidents. 

I believe that the key to the prob- 
lem is to be found in the famous 
phrase Sir Thomas More wrote in 
1515 in the first part of his Utopia: 
“Sheep are eating men.” He noted, 
without perceiving that the sheep 
were soon to be transformed into 
tigers, that the rich land-owners, 
upon the discovery that English 
wool fetched very high prices on the 
continent, began to turn arable into 
grazing lands, and ejected the peas- 
antry whose farms were held by 
custom not by legal deed. The 
whole of his book is an attack upon 
covetousness: the Utopians used 
gold only to make chains for their 
malefactors and for children’s toys 
and for the base usage of chamber 
pots. Clear and sound upon the 
main issue, he was so troubled by 
the spectacle of greedy men that he 
advocated the abolition of private 
property as the only defense against 
their rapacity. 

Because of what sprang from 
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that rapacity he lost his own head, 
and never understood how good a 
prophet he was. It was his famil- 
iar friend Henry, who used to come 
to dinner without invitation to 
Chelsea and walk in the garden 
with an affectionate arm round his 
neck, who severed that neck and 
ruined England. 

To the end Henry was extremely 
pious, for his sexuality did not be- 
gin to exhaust his emotional capac- 
ity. He had written, with whatever 
expert theological aid, an able trea- 
tise against Lutheranism; he was 
the “Defender of the Faith”; he 
was notably devout in the presence 
of the Blessed Sacrament. But he 
was infuriated that the Pope could 
not be accommodating in the mat- 
ter of the annulment of his mar- 
riage with Catherine, and so struck 
back. He never envisaged any- 


thing resembling Protestantism, 


and had no other intention than 
that of venting his spite upon a 
friend who had proved, he consid- 
ered, so unfriendly. 

If Protestantism was given its 
chance in England quite contrary 
to Henry’s purpose, other things 
equally unforeseen eventually oc- 
curred as a consequence of his de- 
spoiling of the monasteries. He had 
inherited from his father the policy 
of repressing the arrogance of the 
nobles. The old aristocracy had 
been practically exterminated dur- 
ing the Wars of the Roses; the new, 
created out of constitutional neces- 
sity, was recruited from compara- 
tively base elements. And it had 
the best of reasons for knowing 
how powerful an oligarchy could 
be, how weak a monarchy. 

When the Church was robbed, it 
could only be with the connivance 
of the barons. Henry had expected 
to make himself the greatest of all 
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great magnates, unassailable, with 
the crown absolute. He did make 
himself immensely rich, but the 
economic power he acquired turned 
out to be in the end much less than 
the economic power he was obliged 
to allow the new nobility to grasp. 
England afterwards was ruled by 
an aristocracy vulgarly on _ the 
make, and when Charles—the first 
king in the position even to dream 
of trying to reassert the old posi- 
tion of monarchy—tresisted the en- 
croachments of the oligarchy, he 
was destroyed. 

A circumstance that is not often 
sufficiently insisted upon is that 
Catholic life in England had long 
been lax. Only laxity made pos- 
sible what was to come. The last 
canonized saint of England was Gil- 
bert of Sempringham, who died at 
the age of a hundred and six in 
1189, and who is the only English- 
man to have founded a religious or- 
der. Not long before him were St. 
Stephen Harding and St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. There were none 
after him. 

The people of England were of 
course thoroughly Catholic, but in 
a sleepy fashion. There was less 
heresy among them than among 
the other great nations of Christen- 
dom. The episode of Lollardy was 
trivial and has been much exag- 
gerated by Protestant propagan- 
dists. Every continental observer 
was struck by the English habit of 
hearing Mass on week days. Never- 
theless personal devotion was rare- 
ly fervent. There were no saints in 
what had once been called the Is- 
land of Saints. 

Chaucer’s pilgrims were no doubt 
typical. They took the trouble to 
go to the shrine of St. Thomas at 
Canterbury in order to gain the 
plenary indulgence, but beguiled 
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the journey with heavy drinking 
and dirty (though very amusing) 
stories. And these stories were 
told, it may be remarked, to the 
whole company. That the Wife of 
Bath should have relished them is 
natural enough; what is rather sur- 
prising is that the nuns present 
made no protest, and that no apol- 
ogy was made for what they had to 
hear. 

But if none of Chaucer’s pilgrims 
was a saint—not even the Parson, 
or the Yeoman or the Knight—none 
was very bad. The Wife of Bath, 
like the Miller, was coarse; the 
Prioress affected; the Friar “a wan- 
ton and a merrie”; the Pardoner a 
humbug; the Monk a greater lover 
of hunting than of the rule of St. 
Benedict—but all were, as things 
went, fairly decent people, typical 
English Catholics of their time, all 
doomed to go down before the ter- 
rible assault of Protestantism. 

Chaucer himself was of the same 
metal. He wrote in the prologue to 
the Prioress’s Tale and in the Sec- 
ond Nun’s Tale two of the most 
beautiful hymns we have in Eng- 
lish in the honor of the Blessed Vir- 
gin—the second of these a para- 
phrase of the same sermon of St. 
Bernard’s that Dante used to open 
the last canto of the Paradiso— 
but nobody taking Chaucer in the 
lump would think of him as the 
stuff of which martyrs are made. 

By comparison with the clergy of 
Scotland those of England were 
very respectable people. But the 
times called for something more 
than respectability, and it was not 
forthcoming. 

Rather it was forthcoming too 
late. When the sentence of death 
by horrible mutilation was passed 
upon them, Campion cried out “Te 
Deum laudamus” and Sherwin, 
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“Hee est dies quam fecit Dominus; 
exultemus et letemur in illa.” All 
those English students that St. Phil- 
ip Neri used to salute in the streets 
of Rome with “Salvete, flores mar- 
tyrum!” died on the scaffold, with 
the solitary exception of the one 
who did not go to receive the saint’s 
blessing before leaving for England. 
But how few had stood firmly when 
the storm first broke! More, Fisher, 
a handful of Carthusians and other 
monks; not many besides these. 

Yet we must not blame them too 
severely. Not even More would say 
that it was a clear Christian duty to 
refuse the Oath of Supremacy, 
though he was clear enough about 
his own duty in the matter. Most 
men took shelter, waiting for the 
storm to blow over. There was no 
need to be alarmed. It would not 
last long. But there was still less 
need for them to get in the way of 
thunderbolts. 

Every political accident turned 
out to the advantage of Elizabeth. 
Mary’s Spanish policy had been un- 
popular, and the country was glad 
of a queen wholly English. But 
one of the ironies of history is that 
it was largely because Mary’s hus- 
band Philip II. had backed the 
claims of Elizabeth that she became 
queen at all. He had not wanted 
Mary Queen of Scots to succeed her 
cousin, and so ally England and 
Scotland with France. In this, says 
Mr. Hollis, he preferred his policy to 
his religion. The criticism is not 
wholly just. Philip had no doubt 
that God would look after the 
Church; he could not be so confi- 
dent that God would plump for 
Spain as against France. He did 
not know England would become 
Protestant, nor did anyone (except 
those Machiavellian politicians who 
were biding their time) believe such 
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a thing to be possible. Therefore 
he took care to arrange for his im- 
mediate necessities. 

Then, too, it would have been a 
good thing had Pius V. been a dip- 
lomat as well as a saint; indeed, I 
am almost tempted to say that it 
would have been better, as far as 
England was concerned, had he 
been a diplomat instead of a saint. 
It was a little blunt to call a lady a 
bastard, and it led to Elizabeth call- 
ing her rival, Mary Queen of Scots, 
still blacker names. And Philip’s 
crusade against Elizabeth, coming 
after his proposal of marriage, was 
not quite convincing. 

It rallied all England to the 
queen. Mr. Hollis puts the case 
with admirable lucidity. Political 
freedom and national independence 
are good things. “Yet in compari- 
son with the Mass they have no im- 
They are of this 


portance at all. 
world and it is not of this world 
and, if a foreign government will 
allow a Catholic to frequent the 
sacraments and the native govern- 
ment will not, he must then sup- 
port the foreign government.” 


Alas, most Englishmen, then 
and now, cannot be attacked with 
logic, however unanswerable. They 
wanted to remain politically inde- 
pendent. The cold realism of Per- 
sons did not appeal to them. Let 
Spain be beaten first. Some time, 
somehow, England would become 
Catholic again. The Armada, which 
Medina Sidonia warned the Span- 
ish court was quite unequal to its 
task, sailed to conquer England 
and was smashed to pieces by supe- 
rior seamanship and bad luck in 
combination. And the Catholics of 
England were at the mercy of their 
cruel persecutors. 

Mr. Hollis is right in saying that 
the ruling class of England during 
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the sixteenth century was atheist. 
Only men who did not fear the jus- 
tice of God could have behaved as 
they behaved. They had all pro- 
fessed Catholicism—Cecil, in partic- 
ular, with hypocritical cant — but 
they had never been Christians. 
With the establishment of Protest- 
antism, with the fading away of 
the memory of Catholic practice 
among the governing classes, the 
aristocracy came in time to act in 
something like good faith. Propa- 
ganda had done its malignant work 
successfully, and the Church was 
despised and hated where once it 
had only been hated. The seven- 
teenth century men grew up in the 
Establishment. 

They were less rapacious also, 
but that was because they had in- 
herited the spoils of the monasteries 
and there was little left for them to 
snatch. Their consciences could 
be at peace: at all events they had 
not robbed the Church. So it was 
easy to forget the origin of their 
wealth, and to give all their atten- 
tion to preserving it. 

One thing, however, made them 
uneasy: England might become 
Catholic again. They felt far from 
secure. Modern research has cast 
some doubts upon the Guy Fawkes 
plot, and the Titus Oates plot was 
soon exploded. The English oligar- 
chy understood perfectly well that 
there was a widespread, though 
vague, sympathy for Catholicism: 
a tender nostalgia lurked in the 
phrase “the Old Religion”; so they 
were going to take no chances. 

The Duke of York nearly lost the 
right of succession because of his 
courageous avowal of Catholicism. 
His brother Charles II. was known 
to be hankering after the Church; 
and Mr. Hollis makes the interest- 
ing suggestion that his immorality 
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arose from the despair induced by 
a bad conscience. Not until the 
“Glorious Revolution” of 1688 was 
the issue finally decided. 

But I, for one, refuse to believe 
that England is permanently lost to 
Christendom. A _ thousand years 
elapsed between the birth of Christ 
and the dawn of the Middle Ages. 

One of the most striking com- 
ments made by Mr. Hollis in his 
book is this: 


“The full possibilities of a Cath- 
olic society will never be discovered 
until there shall appear one which 
possesses both an educated clergy 
and an educated laity. It is the 
tragedy of Europe that such a soci- 
ety has never yet existed. In the 
Middle Ages the laity was not edu- 
cated. By the time that the laity 
had become educated the clergy had 
become corrupt. By the time that 


the clergy had reformed themselves, 
the laity had become irreligious.” 


The passage occurs at the begin- 
ning of the book. An admirable 
chapter headed “The Evidence of 
the Drama” appears at the end. 
The stage during the age of Eliza- 
beth became for the first time 
wholly secularized, if we except the 
work of John Bale, the apostate 
Carmelite friar, who was rewarded 
with a bishopric. He, however, was 
bitterly controversial, and his plays 
have little artistic merit. The great 
dramatists of the time were of a 
very different stamp, dissolute, 
skeptical, but, since they were ad- 
dressing the English people as a 
whole, reflectors of popular sympa- 
thies—therefore with a pronounced 
Catholic tinge. 

Even a poet like Spenser, though 
a sycophant to the Government, and 
the holder of profitable office, and 
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the persecutor of the Irish, mingles 
with his fulsome adulation of Glori- 
ana, utterances that ran directly 
counter to Gloriana’s statesmanship. 
This is all the more surprising since 
the poet had to live on his patrons. 
In his “Prothalamion” he throws 
out very broad hints that a little 
financial assistance would be ac- 
ceptable. But for all his need to 
curry favor with the powerful, and 
despite the adventitious anti-Cath- 
olic framework of the Faérie Queen, 
he often lets the Catholic cat out of 
the bag. As Mr. Hollis points out 
he even denounces the destruction 
of the monasteries as the work of 
“the Blatant Beast of Calumny.” 

The dramatists, being less be- 
holden to political patronage, were 
still more definitely Catholic in their 
leanings. Even Marlowe’s private 
concoction of atheism and black 
magic allowed for a Catholic prefer- 
ence as against Protestantism. Mas- 
singer, Lodge, Constable, and Beau- 
mont were all Catholics. Ben Jon- 
son slipped in and out of the 
Church; and Shakespeare has been 
claimed for the Faith. 

Let me say that I am not at all 
convinced on this question. On the 
contrary Shakespeare seems to me 
merely a typical Elizabethan in his 
religious views, never Protestant, 
vigorously anti-Puritan, but more 
Pagan than Christian. Macaulay in 
a famous passage has pointed out 
that the close of Fletcher’s Knight 
of Malta might have been written 
by a fervent Catholic, that “Mas- 
singer shows a great fondness for 
ecclesiastics of the Roman Church 
and has even gone so far as to bring 
a virtuous and interesting Jesuit on 
the stage,” and that “the partiality 
of Shakespeare for Friars is well 
known.” 

Mr. Hollis goes a good deal fur- 
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ther. He shows that Shakespeare 
never introduces a Protestant par- 
son into a play except for the pur- 
pose of making fun of him, and that 
Sir Oliver Martext (note the name) 
has his power to administer the sac- 
rament of matrimony doubted by 
both Jacques and Touchstone. “Get 
you to church,” the prospective 
bridegroom is advised,” and have a 
good priest that can tell you what 
marriage is; this fellow will but 
join you as they join wainscot.” 

Purgatory is asserted in Hamlet, 
as also in Romeo and Juliet, where, 
as elsewhere, confession is sympa- 
thetically treated. And the light of 
the Mass (though subdued) is 
everywhere. Mr. Hollis brings for- 
ward a fact which, I confess with 
some humiliation, is new to me, 
when he writes: 


“It has been argued that Shake- 


speare’s acquaintance with Catholic 
practices cannot have been more 
than superficial because in Romeo 
and Juliet he speaks of ‘evening- 


mass.’ He has the laugh on his 
critics. In. the Middle Ages Mass 
was sometimes said in the evening 
and it was shown seventy years 
ago by Richard Simpson in an arti- 
cle in the Rambler that—by what is 
at least an amazingly interesting 
coincidence — Verona, where the 
scene is laid, happened to be one of 
the places where this custom of 
evening-mass existed.” 


Mr. Hollis’s trump card is played 
in his discussion of King John. Now 
this play, as it happens, was based 
on an earlier one by Bale, which 
was full of anti-Papal mud-slinging, 
all of which Shakespeare leaves out. 
John’s defiance of the Pope col- 
lapses, and he is obliged to submit 
to the papal legate in order to keep 
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his throne. (Remember in all this 
the Elizabethan defiance of the 
Pope.) After quoting the Bastard’s 
speech: 


“This England never did, nor never 
shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a con- 
queror, 

But when it first did help to wound 
itself. 

Now these her princes are come 
home again, 

Come the three corners of the 
world in arms, 

And we shall shock them. Nought 
shall make us rue, 

If England to herself do prove but 
true,” 


he comments, “When had England 
helped to wound herself? When 
the barons had revolted against 
John owing to his quarrel with the 
Papacy. How was she now prov- 
ing true to herself? By her return 
to her Roman obedience. How of- 
ten do those who use this quotation 
know the history to which it re- 
fers?” 

So also with Ford’s play, which I, 
being no mid-Victorian and so lack- 
ing Lord Macaulay’s squeamish- 
ness, will name, “’Tis Pity She’s a 
Whore.” Indecent it is in content 
as well as title, but it is moral. 
“Ford never doubts that the only 
solution of this problem is the tra- 
ditional solution—the solution that 
this is temptation to sin, that sin 
must be resisted, that the pun- 
ishment of sin is Hell—and he is 
careful to put the expression of that 
solution into the mouth of a Cath- 
olic priest.” 

The case is as triumphantly 
proved on the basis of the literary 
evidence as upon the basis of the 
political evidence. Elizabeth, like 
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the dramatists, was Catholic at 
heart. The English people were 
Catholic at heart, but deplorably 
supine, just as, for that matter, 
Elizabeth was before the atheistic 
greed of her politicians. Being the 
daughter of her father she per- 
mitted—because she lacked the 
moral courage to oppose it—a pol- 
icy to be carried out which she pri- 
vately disliked. Her position was 
precarious, and she was obliged to 
support herself by means of an oli- 
garchy that was using her only as a 
tool. Tradition says that she died 
screaming out in terror for a 
priest; tradition also says that 
Shakespeare died a Catholic. It is 
not a tradition but a matter of fact 
that in Henry’s reign the oak was 
growing from which was shaped the 
block upon which Charles laid his 
head. 


Mr. Christopher Hollis has writ- 
ten a very powerful book. He is a 
young man, still in his early thir- 
ties, and much may be expected 
from him. But I beg him to re- 
member—bearing in mind that I 
am at least five years his senior— 
that if it is astonishing that one 
generation should see a Chesterton 
and a Belloc, no generation can 
summon sufficient strength to sup- 
port more than two of the species. 

He should be careful not to count 
too much upon his brilliance. 
There is learning in his book, but 
there could be more learning. The 
Catholic Church is in need of pa- 
tient scholars. We have our full 
quota of wits—Martindales, Knoxes 
and Barings—we need now to de- 
velop a fresh series of Newmans, 
Actons, Gasquets, and Von Hiigels. 
Heaven be my witness that I am not 
praying for ponderous German dull- 
ness. Heaven be my witness, too, 
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that I rejoice over one German 
scholar, Karl Adam. We have had 
more than our fill of that stuffy 
Teutonic scholarship, and that exe- 
crable Teutonic style, from which 
it is difficult to deduce—even with- 
in the limits of a single paragraph 
or the scope of a single book—what 
the writer is driving at. It is not 
to Germany that I look but to 
France with its Bremond, its Mari- 
tain and its Massis, though with 
some doubt I admit the last name. 
Mr. Hollis has it in him to be the 
kind of writer the Church needs. 
But when a man produces within 
the space of three or four years a 
history of Europe in two volumes, 
his recently published The Amer- 
ican Heresy, and his Doctor John- 
son, which appeared last year, and 
now The Monstrous Regiment, he is 
producing too much to be doing 
thoroughly satisfactory work. All 
these are good books, especially the 
book on Johnson, but I am wanting 
to see Mr. Hollis produce the classic 
of which he is capable. 

I do not speak at random. Five 
years ago I had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Hollis several times 
when he came to this country as 
the leader of the Oxford debating 
team. His team-mates were a son 
of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. 
Douglas Woodruff, the author of 
the highly entertaining little vol- 
ume, Plato’s American Republic. 
The cleverness of these young men 
was very obvious. They did not at- 
tempt to win their debates; instead 
they made jokes and epigrams while 
their more formally trained Amer- 
ican opponents quoted authorities 
and solemnly read long extracts out 
of the Congressional Record. More- 
over, their extravagant Oxford ac- 
cent must have been all but unintel- 
ligible to their audiences as to me, 
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several years an exile from Eng- 
land, it was a difficulty. But they 
had their fun; and I recall an oc- 
casion when after a debate with a 
Western university on prohibition, 
the American defenders of aridity 
got drunk on a gallon of moonshine, 
while the English opponents of the 
Noble Experiment managed to keep 
their reason and their understand- 
ing. A decisive victory, whatever 
was decided by the judges! 

I can see Hollis now lounging on 
the settee of my study, a loosely 
built, slightly corpulent man near- 
ing thirty, untidy of dress, his socks 
hanging over his shoes, and his hair 
dangling over his eyes—very like- 
able, but very languid. That he 
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nevertheless has energy is proved 
by the amount of work he has done 
since then; but he is not a dyna- 
mo like Belloc, or a voleano (or if 
you prefer, a meteor, a waterfall or 
an avalanche) like Chesterton. 
With the utmost friendliness (and 
with the wisdom of a head soon to 
be gray) I advise him to beware of 
their example. Let him guard 
against his dangerous cleverness. 
Let him spend at least three years 
upon his next book. 

While I am waiting for it I in- 
tend laying in a large story of fire- 
works to celebrate its publication. 
And I am now going to call for 
three cheers for The Monstrous 
Regiment. 





THE PINES ABOVE A CATACOMB 


By JEWELL MILLER 


URGE and resurge, sweep and sway 
Above your ancient Appian Way, 
O Pines of Rome; 
Light and shadow flit and stray 
Along your haunted Appian Way, 
O Pines of Rome. 


Stone and mortar, crumbling stair 
Lead us to an altar where 
They sought the Grail; 
Saint and sinner, moon-besilvered, 
Black against the white walls quivered 
Like tapers frail. 


Chant and rechant,—sigh a rune 
Above this deep-sunk, fabled tomb, 
O Winds of Rome. 
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Here in danger, mortal fear, 

Amid the graves of ancients drear, 
They prayed alone. 

Saint Cecilia, pale and wan, 

With lifted eyes, here knelt upon 
This hallowed stone; 


Here, to Christians crucified, 
She sang one last brave hymn and died,— 
Priestess of Song. 
Maid and warrior, slave and patron, 
Senator and Roman matron— 
A pilgrim throng! 


Chant and rechant,—sob a rune 
Above this deep-sunk, fabled tomb, 
O Pines of Rome. 


Dark pines—still standing sternly where 

You caught their hymn in upper air, 
Lest they recant, 

The haunting fingers of the wind 

Still search your writhen boughs to find 
This primal chant. 


Touch these high trees reverently, 
Hearken their sacred symphony, 

O winds of Rome; 
Surge and resurge, sweep and sway 
Along the ancient Appian Way, 

O winds of Rome. 


Repeat no other litany, 
Yield them no earth-born melody, 
O Pines of Rome. 





BIOLOGY: AN IMPETUS TO OIVILIZATION 
By Epwarp J. MENGE, Pu.D., Sc.D. 


E historian must refer and de- 

fer to what others have said. 
The philosopher must show that 
logically a definite result follows 
from a given set of events and then 
must use this result as a basis for 
his next succeeding step. Such 
philosophical reasoning, however, 
is extremely vague to the average 
man—entirely too abstract. And, 
what the average man does not un- 
derstand, he feels instinctively is 
either erroneous or worthless, or 
that it is some catch affair which 
will result in his undoing. Thus, 
he will blindly accept everything 
from those whom he considers his 
superiors, or he will ignore every- 
thing that he thinks those in power 
are using to weaken an already 
wavering hold on positions and re- 
sponsibilities attained by his group 
during the last century. He has 
learned just enough, as Lamartine 
has pointed out, to be seriously in- 
fluenced by logic, but not enough to 
know sophistry when it is presented 
to him. 

The scientific man has a great 
advantage over the historian and 
the philosopher in that he need not 
carry volumes with him to prove a 
statement. He works with the very 
subject matter and standards of 
measurement used daily by every- 
one in some degree—his senses. 
The scientist’s discussions and find- 
ings are stated in a language un- 
derstood by everyone to a certain 
extent—the statement of what he 
actually sees, and hears, and feels. 

Science, therefore, has become 
the touchstone of the man in the 
street—his watchword of all that 


will bring him not only the com- 
forts of life but the satisfaction of 
absolute certainty as to how to ob- 
tain happiness. How far from the 
truth such an idea happens to be, 
we all know, for happiness is a mat- 
ter of the spirit and has little if any- 
thing to do with wealth, position, 
power, learning, or science. But, 
we must never forget that an idea 
once held, is just as powerful as a 
driving force whether it is true or 
not. Science is the lone magic 
word to the average man and when 
experiment after experiment is pre- 
sented to show that always, under 
the same conditions, the identical 
results are obtained, he is im- 
pressed. He understands that it 
must be so, even if he cannot un- 
derstand its use nor to what the va- 
rious interpretations of these find- 
ings may ultimately lead. 

If he cannot understand this sim- 
ple language of experiment and ob- 
servation he automatically excludes 
himself from the field of human un- 
derstanding. 

Science aims to control nature, 
and to prophesy the event or events 
that will follow on the performance 
of a very definite act or a combina- 
tion of acts. 

I like that definition of science 
best which calls it the “checking up 
and getting rid of one’s preposses- 
sions.” 

It is often said that men formerly 
took all their facts from authority 
but that now they have attained fo 
such mental heights that they seek 
facts only at first hand. While it 
may be admitted that many facts 
were taken on authority in the past, 
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we must not forget that all modern 
fads, whether in medicine, politics, 
or religion, are the result of accept- 
ing interpretations on the authority 
of modern interpreters, just as fully 
as ever men of the past accepted au- 
thority of facts. 

For facts in and of themselves are 
worthless, it is what they mean that 
counts, and meanings are always 
found through a logical philosoph- 
ical interpretation of whatever facts 
may be at hand. Such facts must, 
of course, be obtained from actual 
experimentation; that is, by demon- 
strating that identical results are al- 
ways forthcoming when the same 
act or combination of acts is per- 
formed. 

In the fields of chemistry and 
physics, for example, using two 
non-biological sciences, one is very 
definitely limited to certain specific 
substances and to the laws of force, 
light, heat, and electricity. In bi- 


ology, dealing as it does, with every- 
thing that is living or pertains to 
life, there is practically no limit to 


one’s field of endeavor. Whether 
we think of the great North Amer- 
ican chewing gum industry or the 
price of cotton and coffee, every- 
thing which comes to mind in con- 
nection with such topics is in some 
way involved in the subject of biol- 
ogy, for life means everything that 
grows and moves, and develops 
from the inside outward. Life in- 
cludes all the plant and animal 
world. Within its boundaries the 
range of investigation may run 
from the study of the diseases of 
plant crops and the parasitic ene- 
mies and diseases of herds of cat- 
tle to the length of life allotted to 
yourself and family. Every step is 
determined by a biological law; and 
to learn that law and to apply it, is 
the great fundamental object of 
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every biological worker, from those 
who specialize in entomology and 
plant pathology to those who spe- 
cialize in human medicine. 

What a tremendous difference 
the efforts of such workers have 
made upon the entire world may be 
judged by a few examples. As sev- 
eral writers have pointed out, the 
downfall of the classic civilization 
of bygone days was undoubtedly 
due to the malarial mosquito. Epi- 
demics of the past breaking out in 
time of war have completely 
changed history. 

Many archeologists hold that yel- 
low fever was the cause of the 
downfall of prehistoric American 
civilizations, while a number of 
writers are convinced that an un- 
precedented era of progress is now 
facing Latin-America, due prima- 
rily to the conquest of that dread 
disease. 

If the world had had biological 
workers years ago who were able to 
prevent cancer, so that the father of 
William II. had not died within 
three months after ascending the 
German throne, all Europe might 
have been different from what it is. 

Biologists may rightfully claim to 
have influenced the world a thou- 
sandfold more than have rulers and 
warriors, for the efforts of this lat- 
ter group have largely been given 
to destruction, while the work of 
the biologist aims to be construc- 
tive. Generations now unborn will 
profit by his work. His efforts be- 
come increasingly interesting and 
vitally important, and being con- 
cerned with life in all its ramifica- 
tions, his field is inexhaustible. 

The combined and codrdinated 
efforts of a great many separate 
workers, scattered through many 
lands, usually are necessary to 
bring a scientific idea to full frui- 
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tion. Let us consider typhoid fever 
as an example. 

Huxham, as long ago as 1737, de- 
scribed the difference between ty- 
phoid and typhus fevers, although 
it took nearly a hundred years be- 
fore a careful study of the actual 
lesion (not the external symptoms) 
brought forth the true difference 
and relationship between the two. 
William Gerhard of Philadelphia es- 
tablished this difference and rela- 
tionship in 1837. Then in 1880, Carl 
Joseph Eberth, professor of histol- 
ogy and pathology in the University 
of Halle-Wittenberg, described the 
bacillus typhosus which he found 
in the tissues of patients who had 
died of typhoid fever. In 1884, 
George Gaffky, professor of hygiene 
in Berlin, succeeded in growing 


these bacteria in a pure culture. 
In 1888, Chantemesse, professor 
of hygiene in Paris, and Professor 


Widal of the department of pathol- 
ogy in the same city inoculated mice 
with typhoid bacilli, which had first 
been killed by heat. The mice be- 
came immune. In 1892, these same 
men were able to produce immunity 
in guinea pigs and rabbits. Profes- 
sor Brieger, the hydrotherapist of 
Berlin, Professor Kitazato, the pa- 
thologist of Tokio, Professor Was- 
sermann, the experimental therapist 
of Berlin, and Professor Bruschet- 
tini confirmed previous results. 

In 1894, Pfeiffer, a German physi- 
cian, and Kolle, the bacteriologist in 
Berne, Switzerland, used antity- 
phoid vaccination in the human 
body. Two years later, Sir Alm- 
roth Wright of London began a sys- 
tematic vaccination of human be- 
ings on a large scale, and in 1899 
Chantemesse of Paris vaccinated 
the personnel of his hospital. 

In 1900, two Russians, working 
in Paris, Metchnikoff and Besredka, 
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produced the disease in apes experi- 
mentally thus establishing the final 
proof of the relationship between 
the germ and the disease. From 
that time onward, control measures 
were possible. 

In fact, the principles thus estab- 
lished by a host of workers in many 
lands were successfully applied to 
anticholera vaccinations by Haff- 
kine, a pupil of the great Louis 
Pasteur, in 1894, thus overcoming 
another dread terror of humanity. 

These results were obtained from 
dealing with things we can see and 
handle—that really come under the 
senses. But what are we to say 
about other nonseeable things we 
know exist though we cannot bring 
them under our limited spheres of 
sense? 

Under this heading one may men- 
tion such things as colors, such as 
the infra-red and ultra-violet rays 
which no human eye can see, but 
which we can prove actually exist 
in any physical laboratory. If we 
turn these rays, invisible to man, 
upon a group of brown ants, they 
immediately sense them, for they 
scamper away hurriedly. How do 
these ants sense that which we can- 
not? We do not know. 

Such experiments, however, show 
us why men come to some interest- 
ing and remarkable conclusions 
which would otherwise be extreme- 
ly difficult to understand. 

From such findings, the late Pro- 
fessor A. D. Darbishire’ came to the 
conclusion that there must be a 
great many colors which the human 
eye cannot see and many sounds 
which the human ear cannot hear, 
therefore, just insofar as we accept 
any plausible physical theory which 
fits into every angle of our mind, 
should we be the more suspicious 

1An Introduction to a Biology. 1917. 
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of it. Such a theory may fail to 
take into account the thousands of 
things which must be considered if 
all the facts are to be known, yet 
which never can be known because 
of the limitations of the human 
senses and the human intellect. 
Professor William Wundt, the 
first man in the world to open a 
psychological laboratory, came to 
the conclusion “that animals never 
think and humans but seldom.” 
This conclusion was drawn from 
experiments akin to the following: 
If we put a glass tube-into the 
duct from the parotid gland of a 
dog (this is the gland which swells 
when one has mumps. It also pours 
out the secretion which makes the 
“mouth water”), we can count the 
number of drops of secretion which 
come forth normally in a given time. 
If we now allow the animal to smell 
of a piece of meat, the secretion 
comes forth in the same manner but 
Suppose, 


with increased rapidity. 
then, we take a small amount of 
hydrochloric acid and place it under 
the tongue. The secretion increases 
to the same rate that it did when 


the dog smelled meat. If, now, we 
blow a whistle some nineteen or 
twenty times at the precise moment 
the acid is placed under the tongue, 
thereafter, we only need to blow the 
whistle to obtain the same result. 
The association of whistle and acid 
has now become so strong and so 
thoroughly connected that one has 
the same effect as the other. But if 
the tone of the whistle is changed, 
the same result will not be pro- 
duced. 

Such experiments prove that even 
so complicated and supposedly con- 
scious an action as recognizing a 
tasty food can, in a short time, be- 
come nothing but a mere mechan- 
ical and associative action. 
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“Yes,” you may say, “we can un- 
derstand all that, but why experi- 
ment on individual cells, and on 
one-celled animals; what good to 
humanity can one hope to find 
there?” 

I think the most satisfactory way 
to acquaint the nonbiological reader 
with the underlying reasons for ex- 
perimental work on such individual 
cells of the body and on one-celled 
organisms is to show him how such 
work changes our whole conception 
of the treatment of disease in both 
the physical and the mental realms. 
I quote the words of Dr. Stephen 
Smith, an eminent psychiatrist of 
the generation just passed. He 
says: 


“The lessons which the illustra- 
tions of the anatomy and physiology 
of the nervous system teach, have a 
wide application to our treatment 
of the dependent classes. We learn 
that the mental attributes of every 
person depend ultimately upon the 
physical state of the cell, over which 
we have almost absolute control in 
its individual and collective capac- 
ity. If its texture is feeble from 
heredity or disease, we may make it 
strong by nutrition, exercise, pure 
air and medication; if it is undevel- 
oped we can develop it by applying 
appropriate stimulus and suitable 
nourishment; if it is unduly devel- 
oped and overactive, we can reduce 
it to a rudimentary and inactive 
state by removing every form of 
stimulant and reducing its nutri- 
tion; where neither the regulation 
of the stimulant nor the nutrition 
accomplishes our purpose, we can 
rely upon specific remedies. 

“The logical and inevitable con- 
clusion is that, if we thoroughly un- 
derstood the exact function and the 
functional relations of all the cells 
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of the nervous system, we could, 
beginning with the child, control in 
a large measure the development of 
his character, and in the adult modi- 
fy existing attributes by stimulation 
of one class of nerve-cells and the 
repression of another to any extent 
that we desire. Nothing can be 
more thoroughly practical than the 
application of the proper remedial 
measures by which the equilibrium 
of these centers is secured.””* 


It also should be said that while 
Dr. Smith discusses here only the 
nervous system, every additional 
fact learned about the individual 
cell brings us just that much nearer 
accomplishing the desired results. 
And as the one-celled organism 
must perform all the functions of 
life that man performs with his 
highly specialized organs, com- 
posed, in turn, of individual cells, 
there is no place one may hope for 
biological light to be thrown on all 
the activities, normal and abnor- 
mal, physical and mental, of man 
except in the knowledge gained by 
experimental work on these lowly 
organisms. 

One of our leading scientific in- 
surance investigators*® of the ills of 
humankind tells us that every con- 
ceivable form of influence that may 
possibly shorten human life can be 
summed up under the headings of 
heredity, infection, poison (from 
either within or without), food de- 
ficiency or food excess, deficiency 
or excess of the ductless gland se- 
cretions, physical or psychical in- 
jury, and physical or psychical list- 
lessness. 

Note that in everyone of these in- 
stances the condition is definitely 


2Who is Insane? 1916. 
sBugene Lyman Fisk, “Prolonging Human 
Life,” in The Yale Review, July, 1920. 
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associated with an over-production 
or an under-production of the indi- 
vidual cells, or with an injury or a 
weakness of such cells. 

The biologist is not working sim- 
ply to overcome disease and to add 
a few more years to life, however. 
When some one was hurrying that 
great Chinese statesman, Li Hung 
Chang, along so that an especially 
fast train could be caught, he 
stopped dead still to ask why they 
had to catch that particular train 
to begin with, and when told that 
they would thus save ten minutes, 
the whole wisdom of the Orient 
came forth in his query, “What are 
you going to do with those ten min- 
utes?” 


“To the biologist the measure of 
success in living is the accuracy 
with which living things fit them- 
selves into their environment. 
How thoroughly have they taken 
conditions and turned them to their 
advantage?” 

“In man this signifies not only the 
taking advantage of things as they 
are, but in shaping and directing 
these and creating new conditions 
and circumstances for his welfare.’””* 


So in the economic world, all the 
physical progress and all the phys- 
ical comforts that modern civiliza- 
tion has given us are the direct re- 
sult of applying laws found in the 
scientific laboratory. All wealth is 
not produced by labor, as the igno- 
rant believe, but is the product of 
brains; labor is productive only 
when guided by intelligence. 

In fact, science emancipates la- 
bor. Bagehot is one of a growing 
school of thinkers who has pointed 


4C. E. McClung, “The Contribution of Biol- 
ogy and its Application,” in The Scientific 
Monthly, March, 1927. 
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out that slavery was essential to 
progress in the early stages of civi- 
lization, as it was only through en- 
forced labor of the many that the 
few could obtain the leisure to 
think, and if that thinking by the 
few had not been done, all would 
have been destroyed. 

At present in the United States, 
as Dr. Little’ has pointed out, “the 
supply of available energy is equiva- 
lent to sixty man power for every 
man, woman and child.” But, he 
adds, that “while there is now lei- 
sure for all to think, the millions 
prefer the movies.” 

It is not labor, but the trained in- 
telligence of the scientific men 
which has made all this power 
available. No more do we have at 
regular intervals the seven lean 
years and the seven fat years that 
Joseph foretold in Egypt. 

A President of the United States 
said not long ago: “Everything that 
flows from the application of 
trained intelligence and invested 
capital is the result of brains. The 
man of trained intelligence is a pub- 
lic asset. We go forward only 
through the trained intelligence of 
individuals but we, not the individ- 
uals, are the beneficiaries of that 
trained intelligence: in the very na- 
ture of things we cannot all have 
the training but we can all have the 
benefits.’”* 

The great principles and funda- 
mental laws which make possible 
scientific progress can never exist 
through mere labor, nor through 
the politician, but only through that 
trained intelligence which can read 
the book of nature correctly. Here 
there is always something new and 
important for the discerning eye. 


sArthur D. Little, “The Fifth Estate,” in 
Science, Oct. 3, 1924. 
¢Quoted in “The Fifth Estate.” 
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Make a list of the contributiens 
to the welfare of man, and see how 
practically all were made by those 
of the so-called upper and middle 
classes, or precisely those whom the 
social revolutionist always wishes 
to destroy first, though he owes 
everything to them. 


“One may recall that Lavoisier 
was guillotined by a republic that 
had no need of chemists; that 
Priestley was driven from his 
sacked and devastated home, that 
LeBlanc, after giving the world 
cheap alkali, died in a French poor- 
house; that Langley was crushed by 
ridicule and chagrin in his last 
days. A month before the war, who 
could have believed that within a 
few years the Fifth Estate in Russia 
would be utterly destroyed and that 
in Germany and Austria it would 
exist at the very edge of starvation. 
What has happened there may hap- 
pen again elsewhere if the intelli- 
gence of the world does not assume 
and hold its proper place in the di- 
rection of national and world af- 
fairs. 

“In the preface to his recent 
Lehrbuch der Photochemie, Profes- 
sor Plotnikow has written: ‘Home 
and property were pillaged by 
bands of idle Russians who used 
my library for cigarette papers. 
Hunger, misery, want and personal 
insecurity, often approaching fear 
for my life, were the constant ac- 
companiment of my labors.’’”’ 


Professor Cockerell says in this 
regard: 


“Surely mankind has not de- 
served the services of its benefactors 
if we judge by the way it has be- 
haved. 

7tArthur D. Little, loc. cit, 
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“Yet this is by no means the worst 
of it. Children, old and young, of- 
ten react to some delicate toy or in- 
strument by smashing it at once. 
Sometimes they use it to smash oth- 
er people. So it has happened that 
gifts of science have been wantonly 
misused and we sometimes wonder 
whether our species will not even- 
tually exterminate itself as a result 
of knowing how. Thus, with enor- 
mous increase in the means of pro- 
duction, with facilities of transpor- 
tation undreamed of a few years 
ago, with marvelous control over 
disease, we still have war and greed, 
to which these great services are ac- 
tually made to minister. 

“We must all admit that the rem- 
edy for this state of affairs does not 
lie wholly in the scientific realm. 
Without a sense of human values 
for which mechanistic science has 
no justification, we can attain no 
real virtue. Ultimately, all pay- 
ments have to be made in the bank 
of consciousness, the operations of 
which can only be superficially de- 
scribed. Nevertheless, as a horse- 
man desires to have a good mount, 
so we desire the means of riding 
through life without being trampled 
underfoot. Science, if asked, will 
provide this mount, at least if given 
sufficient notice ahead. Yet we, on 
our part, must learn to ride.’’* 


But it must not be forgotten that 
the scientist, too, has obligations to- 


ward his public. Dr. Lewellys 
Barker speaks in no _ uncertain 
terms, as did also Dr. Pritchett, 


President of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion a few years back, on the matter 
of calling every paper published, 
scientific. Dr. Barker speaks par- 
ticularly of medicine and dentistry, 


8T. D. A. Cockerell, “Duty of Biology,” in 
Science, Apr. 9, 1926. 
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but his words may be applied to a 
good many other fields of work. 

Speaking of this “pseudo-re- 
search” he says: 


“The general haste to rush into 
print with results that are not 
sound is harmful to both the public 
and the less well-informed practi- 
tioners. The intellect and imagina- 
tion of the research worker should 
be of high order, and the work 
should be under the direction of ex- 
perienced investigators. The mis- 
takes of work so executed will be 
fewer and less serious than those 
of workers of less ability and expe- 
rience. The face of the medical 
professions generally should be set 
against pseudo-research that is ir- 
responsibly undertaken and is inac- 
curately conducted. It is a degra- 
dation to science and misleading to 
the public that the true scientist 
tries to serve.”® 


Every faction in the world’s so- 
cial order either praises or blames 
science for contributing the coin 
with which the physical purchases 
of life are made, and the scientist 
is obliged to admit that both are 
right. 

But, let us not forget that the sci- 
entist can only furnish the coin. 
That it will take a long time for the 
world to learn to buy judiciously is 
not his fault. Neither is it his fault 
that there are many counterfeit 
coins in circulation and that alto- 
gether too many people really be- 
lieve the worse product the better. 
His work is to increase the quantity 
and the quality of the coin used, so 
as to make more and better pur- 
chases possible. Training mankind 


9“Codperation between the Medical and Den- 
tal Professions,” in Science, May 14, 1926. 
Under Science News, p. xii. 














how to buy, what and when to buy, 
and where to buy is the work of the 
sociologist, but even his work is de- 
pendent upon a thorough under- 
standing of values, and values fall 
into two leading groups. The one 
group is physical, and an under- 
standing of physical values is at- 
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tained through the universities and 
the great scientific teachers; the 
other lies in the pathway of the 
spirit, and spiritual and moral val- 
ues rest with religion. Physical sci- 
ence can but present a motive. It 
lies with religion to furnish the ob- 
ligation. 





THE MENDICANT 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


WAS a beggar by the way 
Under the rich man’s table lying, 
And all day long my voice was crying, 
“Give me my daily Bread !—to-day.” 


I am a beggar by the way 








Beneath His bending Presence lying, 
And all day long my voice is crying, 
“Give me my daily Bread !—to-day.” 


I see the rich man on his way, 
As I beside the road am lying. 
But not to him my voice is crying, 

“Give me my daily Bread, to-day”! 





“FAITH OF OUR FATHERS” 


(Episcopalian Style) 


By HouGHTON PHELPS 


UCH is the division of opinion in 

the Protestant Episcopal Church 
to-day as to just what constitutes 
the doctrine, discipline and worship 
of that sorely harassed religious 
body, that were any representative 
group of churchmen to repeat to- 
gether the venerable hymn, “Faith 
of our Fathers,” those famous 
words would probably have a differ- 
ent meaning for each member of 
the group. 

“Faith of our Fathers” in the 
Episcopal Church now means neith- 
er more nor less than “Faith of 
whatever party I belong to.” Thus 
has the famed and vaunted “Via 
Media” suffered for a definite lack 
of authority and discipline, and for 
a proud, but too embracing “inclu- 
siveness.” This much discussed 
Church is becoming disliked by oth- 
er Protestant bodies on the one 
hand, and her claims to authority 
are denied by the Catholic Church 
on the other. In spite of strides to- 
ward a desired Catholicism by her 
Anglo-Catholic adherents, the Epis- 
copal Church is as far from Rome 
as ever. Because of a pseudo-Ca- 
tholicism and because some Episco- 
pal leaders condemn beliefs and or- 
ders of other Protestant Churches, 
the Episcopal Church has suffered 
much of late in the minds of many 
of her Protestant brethren, a recent 
leading editorial in The Christian 
Century even going so far as to ask, 
“Is the Episcopal Church a Chris- 
tian Church?” 

The originators of the Oxford 
Movement would turn over in their 


hallowed resting places if they could 
behold the results of their labors to- 
day. Their beginnings in “High 
Church” ritual and doctrine would 
be looked upon as “Low Church” in 
method and teaching by the Low 
Churchmen of the present day. The 
most ardent Low Churchman of to- 
day does not quiver an eyelid when 
he beholds the processional cross, 
for example, while such a sign of 
“papistry” would probably have 
caused his forerunners to froth at 
the mouth in the days of Newman 
and Manning. The Anglo-Catholic 
movement in the Church of Eng- 
land and in her daughter Church in 
America, has progressed so far on 
the way to “pro-Roman” doctrine 
and ritual that the followers of that 
school of thought to-day pronounce 
and imitate practically all of the 
teachings and worship of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, excepting ac- 
knowledgment of the Pope as 
Christ’s Vicar upon earth, and ex- 
cluding the doctrine of indulgences. 
A number of Anglo-Catholic priests 
privately admit the supremacy of 
the Pope, and doubtless a number 
would promulgate the doctrine of 
indulgences were they convinced 
that their laity would stand for it. 
A strange thing about the condi- 
tion of the Episcopal Church is the 
fact that while the ratio of Anglo- 
Catholic clergy is increasing, there 
is little corresponding increase of 
Anglo-Catholicism among the laity. 
In general, the laity of the Church 
are mentally and temperamentally 
Protestant, while the proportion of 














Anglo-Catholic clergy is increasing. 
Whether this has anything to do 
with the falling off in the number 
of baptisms and _ confirmations, 
which is a notable fact in the 
statistics of the Church, it is too 
early yet to determine. Last year 
the Church in the United States 
showed a decrease in baptisms of 
3,338 and in confirmations of 2,027. 
That the laity of the Church of Eng- 
land are fundamentally Protestant 
seems equally true, as the events of 
the past few years have proved. It 
may be that party propaganda, bick- 
ering, and lack of definite authority 
in the Episcopal Church repel both 
the “Catholic” and the straight- 
thinking Protestant layman nowa- 
days, so that those who might other- 
wise join that religious body are 
tempted to cry “a plague on both 
your houses,” and end by going 
elsewhere. Whatever the reasons 
may be, the Episcopal Church is 
finding the “Via Media” a hard road 
to tread at present. Strachey spoke 
well when he called Anglo-Catholi- 
cism a “tightrope” for its pilgrims 
to walk. A Church once Protestant 
can never become Catholic in the 
strict meaning of the term, unless 
that Church makes definite and to- 
tal submission to Catholicism. Once 
a Protestant Church, always a Prot- 
estant Church until individuality 
ceases for the whole, and the entire 
body becomes a part of fhe Catholic 
Church. It is just this that Anglo- 
Catholics do not seem able to under- 
stand. They privately and publicly 
persist in maintaining that, in spite 
of what the Church of Rome has 
said again and again, she still con- 
siders the Episcopal Church to be a 
branch of the Catholic Church. 
Parties and schools of thought in 
the Episcopal Church are about as 
numerous as stocks on the list of 
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the New York Exchange. And be- 
sides these parties composed of 
many or few adherents, there are 
certain individuals who make up 
their own parties of one. Of the lat- 
ter there may be mentioned the Rev. 
William Norman Guthrie, the incor- 
rigible “bad boy” of Bishop Man- 
ning’s diocese who has persistently 
flouted the bishop and prelatical ad- 
monitions, as well as many more 
men who have no publicity com- 
plex. And, under most conditions, 
a bishop of the Episcopal Church is 
powerless to enforce or command 
and has few means of punishment. 
The best he can do is to have ap- 
pointed or elected, by hook or crook, 
clergymen who will be apt to re- 
spect him or his office. Bishop 
Manning would not have been able 
to do anything to the Rev. Karl Rei- 
land of New York, had he persisted 
in allowing Dr. Henry Sloane Cof- 
fin, a Presbyterian, to conduct a 
much-heralded communion service 
in St. George’s Church a short time 
ago. This gesture of the Bishop’s 
in refusing to permit the service to 
go on made a great deal of comment, 
but it was simply a magnificent ges- 
ture of authority. There was no 
power behind it to enforce obedi- 
ence. Had Dr. Reiland chosen to 
allow the service to be held, there 
was nothing to prevent his doing so. 

Popular election to the bishopric, 
such as the Episcopal Church fol- 
lows, is apt to have a shade of the 
fantastic about it. A number of 
years ago a worthy bishop, lately 
gone to his well-deserved rest (any 
bishop in a Protestant Church de- 
serves a rest when he is through 
with life and the office, what with 
one party pulling him one way for 
political motives, and other parties 
trying to haul him in other direc- 
tions, to say nothing of the clergy 
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and laity between them bungling 
things all the time in parish and 
diocese, and of the constant outcry 
for money and his time) was being 
considered by a caucus of his fellow 
clergy for election as head of a cer- 
tain eastern diocese. “I hear,” said 
one of those present, “that Dr. 
Blank once performed a marriage 
ceremony for a divorced woman.” 
Great was the consternation among 
those pushing this particular candi- 
date. “I know Dr. Blank well,” 
said one of his promoters, “and I 
am sure he would not have done 
such an illegal thing. I will tele- 
graph his most intimate friend and 
ask for the truth.” He therefore 
dispatched a wire to the friend, say- 
ing, “It is reported that Dr. Blank 
married a divorced woman. Is this 
true?” Whereupon the friend, re- 


ceiving this message, was highly in- 


dignant. “Why,” said he, “I know 
Mrs. Blank well, and she was never 
even engaged to be married before 
she became engaged to Dr. Blank!” 
So he telegraphed back to the in- 
quirer, “Dr. Blank certainly did not 
marry a divorced woman.” And all 
being quieted by this reply, Dr. 
Blank was elected bishop by a large 
majority. 

That it is becoming rather dubi- 
ous in the minds of many clergy 
whether these popular elections to 
bishoprics in the Episcopal Church 
are wholly made in heaven, may be 
partly responsible for the fact that 
so many elections to them have 
been declined of late, the reasons 
given to the public always being 
that the present work is felt to have 
a larger call to duty than the pro- 
posed office. But those who know 
the Church best know that the of- 
fice of a bishop has neither the pres- 
tige nor the glamour that it once 
held. 
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One of the recent sources of 
struggle between conflicting parties 
in the Episcopal Church was the is- 
sue as to whether the Thirty-Nine 
Articles should or should not be 
omitted from the Book of Common 
Prayer. For years it has been ad- 
mitted that the Articles condemning 
certain Catholic practices may be 
capable of two interpretations. Yet 
the Anglo-Catholics wanted them 
omitted and the “Prayer Book 
churchmen” wanted them retained; 
while the “liberals” who want no 
laws or restrictions to bind them, 
and hence are tacitly committed to 
allowing their Anglo-Catholic broth- 
ers to do and teach anything they 
please in the Church, thought that 
since the Articles had been in the 
Prayer Book a long time they must 
be out of date, and that therefore 
they ought to go. All this was 
fought through in the General Con- 
vention in Washington in 1928, 
where the feeling between the An- 
glo-Catholic party and the Protes- 
tant party was very acute over 
Prayer Book revision,—partially be- 
cause of what had happened in Eng- 
land a short time before, and be- 
cause of the partly subconscious 
current of feeling that the Church 
is continually on the brink of an 
abysmal split over the issue of An- 
glo-Catholicism. 

In passing, it may be stated that 
General Convention, which meets 
for three weeks every three years, 
is composed of delegates, both cler- 
ical and lay, mostly elected neither 
for brains nor spirituality, but be- 
cause they are considered “safe” 
men for whatever party may hap- 
pen to be in control in the diocese 
from which they come; and it also 
is composed of a sedate body called 
the House of Bishops, usually 
elected to their particular office for 














the same reason. This combined 
force of the House of Bishops and 
House of Deputies, along with the 
constitution of the Church, and the 
Book of Common Prayer, is the doc- 
trine, discipline and worship of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America. These 
men of much, or little, or no knowl- 
edge—theological, liturgical, histor- 
ical, or ecclesiastical—compose the 
very foundations upon which rests 
the faith of our fathers; General 
Convention alone being the ultimate 
authority of the Church as to pro- 
nouncements on faith. And Gen- 
eral Convention takes a part of 
three weeks every three years to 
see how the faith of our fathers is 
working, and to see what it is doing 
in the world; and if it isn’t working 
or doing quite the way that goodly 
enthusiasts at home might like, a 
little ballyhoo covers up a lot of de- 
fects in an organization. Probably 
a large majority of the bishops and 
delegates know what the General 
Convention is all about, but if they 
don’t, no one outside will ever know 
it—much less themselves. 

A good deal of apprehension is 
felt in some Episcopal circles as to 
the Lambeth Conference in 1930, 
wherein reunion is to be one of the 
principal topics under discussion. 
If the bishops of the “Anglican 
Church throughout the world” seem 
to favor reunion with the Catholic 
Church many of the Protestant 
party say they will not remain in 
the Church. And many Anglo-Cath- 
olics, equally determined, vow they 
will not remain in a Church which 
promotes reunion with the Protes- 
tant denominations. What, then, 


will the worthy prelates assembled 
at Lambeth in July and August 
talk about? 
cate? 


What will they advo- 
Or will all the much-pro- 
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claimed discussion resolve itself in- 
to a sort of quarrelsome fiasco, 
much as did the late Lausanne Con- 
ference on Faith and Order? 

It must not be supposed that all 
Anglo-Catholics agree in their so- 
called Catholicism. There are near- 
ly as many divisions among them as 
there are among their conservative 
brothers of Low Church rank. Some 
are openly and frankly pro-Roman. 
These are known among the clergy 
as “spikes.” There is a Confrater- 
nity of Unity in the Episcopal 
Church which openly advocates 
uniting with the Roman Catholic 
Church, and issues propaganda to 
that effect. There are those among 
the clergy who would like to have 
Rome accept their Orders as valid 
while remaining in their present 
Church. There are those who are 
very much afraid of the Church be- 
coming too much Romanized and 
who yet advocate their own esoteric 
brand of Catholicism. The late 
Bishop Hall of Vermont, one of the 
earliest Anglo-Catholics and one of 
the most ardent ones, recently pub- 
lished a number of papers in which 
he deplored greatly an increasingly 
evident pro-Roman tendency among 
Anglo-Catholic priests, and in which 
he viewed with alarm many recent 
Anglo-Catholic customs and forms 
of ritual. There are those Anglo- 
Catholic priests who are not content 
unless they use a Roman missal to 
conduct their services (with a bit 
of the Prayer Book thrown in now 
and then, so as to come under the 
law, which provides that the Prayer 
Book service must be read), and 
there are those who cannot worship 
unless they have everything that 
the Roman Church uses for wor- 
ship, such as stations of the cross, 
holy water, perpetual reservation, 
rosaries, exposition of and proces- 
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sions of the Blessed Sacrament, and 
images, including statues of the Sa- 
cred Heart, which have been the lat- 
est additions in pronounced Anglo- 
Catholic parishes to make a furor in 
Protestant and less markedly Anglo- 
Catholic circles. 

All Anglo-Catholics affirm the 
Seven Sacraments and teach them. 
AH Protestants in the Episcopal 
Church deny the Seven Sacraments 
and teach only two. Thus a per- 
son going one Sunday to, for exam- 
ple, the Church of St. Mary the Vir- 
gin in New York may hear an expo- 
sition of some teaching of the Epis- 
copal Church; and on the next Sun- 
day, going, say, to St. Bartholomew’s 
Church in the same city, he may 
hear a diametrically opposite teach- 
ing of the Episcopal Church. Until 
an Episcopalian gets inside a church 
in an unfamiliar city he doesn’t 
know whether he is going to hear 
High Mass or Morning Prayer, and 
sometimes when he is inside he 
thinks he has got into a Roman 
Catholic church by mistake. In- 
deed Roman Catholics have tempo- 
rarily been confused in some Epis- 
copal churches, thinking they were 
in one of their own. This is a well- 
known fact. A story was current a 
few years ago about the chagrin of 
a “greenhorn” Irishman who at- 
iended a service in an Episcopalian 
Church named in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, under the im- 
pression that he was hearing Mass. 
Convinced of his mistake by a friend 
who happened to see him emerging 
after the service this Irishman ex- 
claimed, in apologetic disgust: 
“Glory be to God! How long is it 
since the Mother of God turned 
Protestant?” 

Anglo-Catholics claim that they 
may worship and teach in any way 
which is not actually forbidden in 
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the Prayer Book. Some of their 
priests conduct what are virtually 
Roman Catholic services in the 
Episcopal Church; while others, 
more moderate, hold a service of 
Holy Communion, according to the 
service provided in the Book of 
Common Prayer, wear eucharistic 
vestments, and call it “the Mass.” 
The liberals, modernists, conserva- 
tives, Low Churchmen, evangelicals, 
et al., maintain that by this logic 
any sort of pagan religion may be 
introduced in the Episcopal Church. 
When some of the modernists 
preach a liberal Protestant doctrine 
of religion, the Anglo-Catholics re- 
taliate by calling them Unitarians. 
They also contend that the Protes- 
tant forms of worship and teaching 
lead solely towards a too great so- 
cial service on the part of adherents. 
Thus are compliments and brother- 
ly love flung back and forth. 

While unquestionably the largest, 
most influential and wealthiest 
churches are those of the Low 
Church type, and while the major- 
ity of clergy and laity are Protes- 
tant, there is nevertheless an 
extraordinary number of Anglo- 
Catholic orders and organizations in 
the Episcopal Church. Their influ- 
ence is great, particularly as many 
of them are mission and teaching 
orders. Practically every large city 
in the country has its “Catholic 
Club,” while many of the religious 
orders have “associates” and “ob- 
lates,” who extend their influence 
outside the orders. 

It is equally true that some of the 
largest preparatory schools of the 
country that are run by Episcopa- 
lians are of the conservative, liberal, 
or Low Church type. That the lib- 
eral forces of any religious body do 
not organize themselves into any 
propagandizing or offensive alli- 
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ances, except under terrific pres- 
sure, is a well-known fact. At the 
time of the projected trial of the 
Rev. Lee W. Heaton, who publicly 
expressed doubts about the Virgin 
Birth, however, and at the time of 
the issuing of the famed pastoral 
letter concerning the literal inter- 
pretation of the Apostles’ Creed, by 
the august House of Bishops a few 
years ago, both of which threatened 
the pursuit of life, liberty, and hap- 
piness for liberals within the 
Church, there was an immediate clos- 
ing up and drawing together of the 
liberal, Low Church, and evangeli- 
cal cohorts; and when the smoke of 
battle had cleared away, Mr. Heaton 
was free to do as he pleased, and 
the pastoral letter was consigned to 
dusty recesses along with other un- 
popular edicts concerning the faith 
of our fathers. One may have pri- 
vate doubts about the Virgin Birth 
and doubts about anything else un- 
der the sun in the Episcopal Church 
and still remain in the ranks of her 
clergy, but woe to him who ex- 
presses any public doubts about any 
religious tenet! The day of the 
fundamentalist is not over in the 
Episcopal Church any more than it 
is in any other Christian Church, 
and there are fundamentalists in 
the Protestant groups as well as in 
the Anglo-Catholic factions. The 
Southern Churchman, the old fam- 
ily paper of the Episcopal Church 
in the South, is at once extremely 
Protestant and extremely funda- 
mentalist, upholding an almost 
Methodistic trend of the faith and 
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a literal interpretation of the Ssrip- 
tures. At the same time rumblings 
have been heard from the ardent 
Anglo-Catholics about utterances of 
the liberal clergy, the latest being 
mutterings about a not too orthodox 
life of Christ written by the rector 
of the largest and most fashionable 
Episcopal church in the country, 
located in the city of New York. 

The Episcopal Church has always 
had a social prominence and power 
out of all proportion to its numbers. 
The number of communicants in the 
diocese of New York, for example, 
which is the most powerful diocese 
of the whole country, is only 94,210, 
including New York City and part 
of the state of New York. And this 
number shows a decrease of 381 
persons since last year. How long 
will the influence of this Church en- 
dure in the world in which she has 
to live, under present conditions? 
And how long will her pride keep 
her going? 

It has been said that in the wor- 
ship of the Episcopal Church to-day 
it is possible to furnish familiarity, 
with no freshness; to furnish fresh- 
ness, with familiarity; and likewise 
to provide freshness and no famil- 
iarity. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America— 
the much-advertised “Via Media,” 
the medium of archaic forms of doc- 
trine and worship to some, the con- 
veyor of the truth once for all de- 
livered to the saints to others! 

What, then, shall an Episcopalian 
believe? 
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By ANNA McCLuRE SHOLL 


HE had almost recovered in 

Amalfi her calm of spirit: was 
learning to be light-hearted with 
Kenneth, to enjoy the present mo- 
ment as fully as he did. After their 
dinners on the high terrace she 
would even bring out her small Irish 
harp to pick from the strings deli- 
ecately her husband’s favorite mel- 
odies. Still as a statue he would 
sit, an expression in his eyes she at 
once longed for and dreaded, while 
the stars hung white over the jagged 
peaks, and hundreds of feet be- 
neath them the Mediterranean 
lapped its monstrous rocks. 

This region fascinated her, yet 
she found in it confirmation of Ken- 
neth’s theory that fear is an inte- 
gral element of fascination, or, in- 
deed of all super-mysteries of the 
human spirit. He delighted—her 
artist husband—in such specula- 
tions from which she instinctively 
shrank, as those who have lived too 
intensely always draw back from the 
sealpels which would uncover mo- 
tive and desire. She was afraid that 
some day analysis might become 
personal, a dread which followed 
the occasion when Kenneth had 
said to her, “You can’t acquire a 
charm like yours by any of the usu- 
al short-cuts. You must have lived 
on the edge of danger—did you?” 

She had not replied. Little is ex- 
plicable in words to the people most 
beloved: though sometimes the en- 
tire surface of life can be shown to 
mere strangers. Because she loved 
Kenneth too well, she never gave 
him her full confidence, dreading 
his misconceptions that would be 
the fruit not of masculine jealousy, 


but of his deep xsthetic innocence. 
For he was innocent, as artists of- 
ten are, not so much through con- 
scious choice as through their pre- 
occupation with problems of beau- 
ty. To-night he seemed in a mood 
to discuss these and said reflective- 
ly, “I wonder what spirit of sincer- 
ity has departed from Italy that 
much of her modern art is so sug- 
ary—always there a little—cloying, 
disturbing! I am thankful Hilda 
there is nothing saccharine in your 
emotions. Even your Irish harp 
has a tang.” 

“Everything Irish has! But you 
were speaking of Italy’s lost intui- 
tions. She used to be an artist. She 
has been transformed into a con- 
scientious housewife, with as much 
feeling for beauty as the average 
housewife has. But you do find the 
villa a congenial place for work?” 
she added, a trifle anxiously. 

“Of course! You know I love it! 
We're really in clover with Signa to 
cook for us and Toni to wait on us, 
and that little sure-footed goat Giu- 
seppe to run our errands.” 

“And I adore our convent!” she 
put in. 

He glanced up at a huge de- 
serted pile of buildings about five 
hundred feet above their heads, 
perched dizzily on the edge of a 
sheer precipice long since lost to its 
order of Poor Clares and waiting to 
be bought by some American mil- 
lionaire or to be turned into a hotel. 

“Giuseppe says he can show me a 
path around the precipice. He wants 
to take me up there.” 

“Not with my permission! You 
haven’t goat-legs like these peas- 
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Besides you are not really 
well again.” 

“You mustn’t keep me always in 
a trance of convalescence. Believe 
me I’ll never be quite well again in 
the spirit. But my body is sound 
enough barring my bad heart.” 

Her husband’s eyes were turned 
towards her with interrogation, yet 
he understood what she implied. 
Much of Hilda’s charm lay in the 
fact that her soul never seemed 
quite at ease, always too ready to 
look down a precipice with sinister 
calculations. Her introspective tend- 
encies sometimes troubled him, and 
it was with satisfaction that he dis- 
cerned her now to be under the spell 
of two enchantments, one of Amalfi 
and its scenery, and the other of the 
villa, the well-nigh inaccessible loca- 
tion of which had once made it be- 
loved by an Italian prince and then 
very soon forgotten. 

Long before the time of the 
prince, its grandiose ceilings had 
been decorated with mythological 
figures in the flowing robes of the 
Age of Reason: even the fat marble 
cherubs in the Baroque chapel were 
quite pagan, very like those Hilda 
had once seen above a wayside foun- 
tain in Palermo, dimpling over some 
celestial joke and pointing down- 
ward to a city’s ghastly catacombs. 

She loved the cool tiled floors 
with their majolica flowers, or huge 
splayed patterns in the Saracenic 
manner, brightened here and there 
with sharp shafts of sunlight, or 
blue as ice under the rays of the 
moon. The vast bare echoing rooms 
delighted her, with their elaborate 
doorways and fountain-shaped 
chandeliers, whose prisms were al- 
ways gently moving in the perpet- 
ual drafts. 

Opening her shutters towards the 
peaks beyond Pestum when they 
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were dark blue against a honey-col- 
ored dawn, she would crouch in a 
window that was as large as a door 
and breath in the pure sea air and 
watch a huge star compete with the 
rising sun. It was the first time in 
all her life that she had had space 
enough, indoors and out. Orange 
trees with golden fruit and stiff 
pointed polished leaves grew be- 
neath the balconies; apples of the 
Hesperides for happy people who 
lived in the present because their 
past had been serene. Hilda envied 
such fortunate ones. 

While Kenneth was at work in 
his studio in another wing of the 
villa she would pace through the 
rooms that imprisoned the garden 
light and changed it into cool gold, 
wondering at times who had lived 
in them before she came; what gen- 
tle princess had received her guests 
in the salon of faded red and ivory- 
white, its great mirrors reflecting its 
pale, enchanted peace. 

But only for a little while could 
she succeed in losing herself in ex- 
ternals — narcotics, all narcotics! 
For fifteen years she had sought 
such narcotics: in hard, difficult 
work, in recreations almost as fev- 
erish: finally in Kenneth’s love, and 
now in this new plaything, Ken- 
neth’s airily-perched house where 
they lived, prisoners of height, 
among the vines and orange trees, 
the olives, bougainvillea and climb- 
ing geranium—everything, every- 
body climbed on this coast! 

She was always longing to ven- 
ture up the jagged heights, peaks 
frozen in the wild dance of volcanic 
torment: and she wished that she 
too could know that the old lavas 
and flames of her past life were 
stilled forever ready for the mu- 
seum which each man carries in his 
own breast and no one visits. 
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But the past mocked her, played 
with her as a tiger with a small 
helpless animal, and she, at times 
turned and rent her tormentor with 
the too violent rage of the con- 
sciously weak and baffled. These 
hours were succeeded by periods of 
peace when she felt too weary for 
fighting the foe of memory, and 
would drift with Kenneth through 
the sunny days glad that the gera- 
niums were reaching at last to her 
balcony, glad of the delicate white 
wine and gnocchi at their colazione, 
or of the beautifully-cooked birds 
and well-prepared salad, over which 
at dinner Kenneth chatted to her as 
happy apparently to be with her as 
in the first days of his courtship. 
She had held him off a long time be- 
cause she could not make up her 
mind either to refuse him or to tell 
him her story. 

“Don’t go to the convent unless I 
am with you,” he urged this eve- 
ning. “Giuseppe tells me the guard- 
ing wall is a crumbling affair and 
the precipice overhangs.” 

But she said nothing to reassure 
him. She knew she meant to go. 

“I'd like to live up there, Kenneth. 
I'd spend my days like a nun—pray 
at dawn and evening and perhaps 
tell my sins to the ghost of some 
aged priest who still haunts the con- 
vent and would listen to the sins of 
a poor mortal.” 

“I thought sins were out of fash- 
ion. Imagine the mirth of the aver- 
age dinner-party over the assump- 
tion that the human race is sinful!” 

“I’m afraid I’m old-fashioned. I 
believe in sin. What are you work- 
ing on now, Kenneth—that paint- 
ing of Atrani?” 

“Yes—just that. It goes slowly.” 

“Aren’t you ever to paint por- 
traits again?” 

“Some day, perhaps—if I’m forced 
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to. You know why I gave up por- 
trait painting. I was never really 
asked to paint a portrait, only the 
fabrics which clothed the nakedness 
of fatuous people, whose checks 
were large and whose souls were 
small. The sitters of the Renais- 
sance consented to the artist’s sin- 
cerities, and as a result masterpieces 
of portraiture enriched the world.” 
He mused for a moment then asked 
abruptly, “Why have you never con- 
sented to my painting you?” 

“Because I’m not paintable.” 

“You are the most paintable hu- 
man being I have ever known; such 
good bones under that clear white 
skin, such strange eyes under those 
black lashes—such green lights in 
that burnished hair, and a mouth 
that looks as if it didn’t speak 
much.” 

“Let me finish the description— 
a lady not quite at peace. Restless 
people should not sit for their por- 
traits. Look at the monumental 
calm of Bellini’s Doge or of Titian’s 
Flora—oh, no, Kenneth!” 


Next day Giuseppe guided her to 
the convent, an adventure in bal- 
ancing as it proved, which required 


all her strength and poise. Never 
daring to look down, she clambered 
after the sure-footed boy going up 
before her like one of the little 
brown kids she had often seen in 
the herds on the highway. Out of 
breath they attained the summit, 
and a break in the wall just to one 
side of the overhanging cliff, ad- 
mitted them to safety. 

“You can bring me the key, Giu- 
seppe, and then go back and stay 
with your godfather,” she said in 
her bad Italian, “until I’m ready. 
Do you understand? You see, Giu- 
seppe, you talk a great deal and in 
a convent one must be very still. 




















































“Si, Signora.” 

She was glad to rest under the 
olives until he returned bearing the 
large old key. With small, strong 
hands he turned it in the keyhole 
of the wooden door which he pushed 
open to admit the Signora. Hilda 
locked the door behind her, and 
found herself in a small but beauti- 
ful cloister, a delicate quadrangle of 
gray stone with rows of double pil- 
lars upholding the arches over the 
pavement, where nuns long since 
had paced. The square inclosure 
had its usual orange and lemon 
trees, and in its center, graceful 
stone well-coping surmounted by a 
wrought-iron arch. Evidently the 
gardener’s care of the place was not 
perfunctory. Zinnias and mari- 
golds flamed around the well and 
the orange trees had each its clear 
cut circle of black mold about the 
roots bordered with sweet alyssum. 

It was indeed peace to be where 
she need not pretend cheerfulness, 
nor interest, nor the comfortable 
planning of happy married people 
for the day’s doings. She walked 
slowly, dreamily through the long 
cool whitewashed corridors, looking 
into the narrow cells with their tiny 
deep-set windows. One stood open 
and going to it she glanced out, then 
drew back quickly—the great preci- 
pice fell sheer below. “You must 
have thought this precipice like the 
sins people fall into suddenly—dear, 
dead nun whoever you were who 
had this bare, safe dwelling.” 

She stumbled on the chapel in 
her wanderings, and admired the 
painted ceiling, across which ema- 
ciated saints moved, their wide-open, 
peaceful eyes directed towards the 
altar. The altar-piece was a preoc- 
cupied Madonna in faded blue who 
showed her Son to St. Andrew and 
to St. Peter, while cherubs hovered 
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above a meadow dotted with small, 
jewel-like flowers on stiff stems. 
Hilda loved the figures of this group 
in their devout abstraction, their 
eyes turning from humanity to an 
overwhelming mystery. They would 
not care how long she lingered in 
the cool dim sanctuary. This was 
not like the chapel in the villa, a 
part of the worldliness of the house; 
but really a place to pray in. She 
could picture the nuns entering in 
their long white veils. 

A confessional stood against the 
wall of the nave crowned by an- 
other Madonna—a small, imperfect- 
ly-painted one, clasping a clinging 
child. The curtain of its door was 
drawn back so she could see the 
priest’s seat. “I wonder what they 
had to tell, these shut-in holy wom- 
en. If I knelt there my story would 
almost call back the old confessor, 
whoever he was, and the saints 
would hurry, hurry along the ceil- 
ing to reach the celestial meadow 
and safety. Yet one of them might 
be sorry for me; that forlorn 
one...” 

The “forlorn one” was a long, 
thin creature, the straight angular 
form almost concealed by her heavy 
hair. “She was one of the desert 
saints, I suppose,” Hilda thought. 
“I have no desert to flee to, but if I 
stood that climb once I might again. 
This is nearer peace than anything 
I have known for years. Though 
Kenneth, poor boy... .” 

In that high place she pitied him, 
wished for him a different wife and 
a better destiny than to be linked 
to a woman whose life was over. “I 
walk in my sleep,” she thought, 
“and I have fearful dreams.” 

She stayed long in the chapel. 
Hurrying back in the twilight she 
wondered what she would say to 
Kenneth, but evidently he had not 
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had time to miss her. Some one 
was talking with him on the terrace, 
an oddly familiar figure. As she 
drew near memory gave him up to 
her and she turned faint and cold 
in the warm October twilight. John 
Lucas, of course, out of jail—men- 
acing—full of hatred for her! Both 
men turned at the sound of her foot- 
steps, Lucas’s manner, to her relief, 
as studiedly indifferent as her own. 

“Mr. Hancock, this is Mrs. Wing,” 
Kenneth said, “Hilda, Mr. Hancock 
has come all the way from London 
to have me make a portrait.” 

She shook hands with him; for 
an instant their eyes met in a mu- 
tually veiled and challenging glance: 
then appeal softened hers, but his 
were hard and inexorable. She 
realized he was void of pity. 

“Have you just arrived in 
Amalfi?” she asked in a voice that 
seemed to her own ears like an echo 
from a dark cavern. 

“Yes, a friend in London told me 
that your famous husband had a 
studio here, and I knew he was the 
best person to make this portrait. 
Unfortunately the subject is—dead.” 

Hilda caught her breath, turned 
her eyes a moment towards the sea. 
The man who now called himself 
Hancock took from his pocket the 
photograph of a young man obvi- 
ously in his late twenties, of very 
good looks which expressed, how- 
ever, a certain haughtiness towards 
a world from which he evidently ex- 
pected his full share of tribute. 
Hilda was first handed the picture. 
The stranger stood behind her hus- 
band and watched her intently. 

“Hilda, my dear, you are shiver- 
ing,” Kenneth said with solicitude. 
“Let me get you a shawl.” 

“No—please—I’m not cold. Your 
friend is very good looking,” she 
murmured, “or, is he a relative?” 
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“No, a friend to whom I was deep- 
ly attached.” He turned to Ken- 
neth. “Please don’t refuse me. I 
know it is not usual for a painter 
of your reputation to consent to 
work from a photograph, but the 
.. . the circumstances are unusual, 
and later, .. .” he glanced towards 
Hilda, “may be quite fully ex- 
plained. I could tell you things, 
perhaps, to help you with the char- 
acterization; and I. should want it 
all put in—good traits and those not 
so good.” 

Kenneth brightened a little but he 
was still doubtful. “It is difficult 
indeed to evolve anything from a 
photograph, satisfactory to friends. 
It is hard enough, heaven knows, 
when the sitter is living.” He hesi- 
tated. 
this.” 

“Please name your own terms.” 

“It is not a question of terms,” 
Kenneth replied coldly, “but of do- 
ing an acceptable piece of work. 
May I take it into the studio—study 
it for a few minutes there as if... 
your friend were alive. Hilda, you 
will stay with Mr. Hancock.” 

“With pleasure.” 

She waited for his footsteps to die 
away. Then she turned her pale, 
intensely apprehensive face to the 
visitor, her hands tightly clasped, 
waiting for she knew not what. A 
shadow of contempt was in Han- 
cock’s face as he said, “You did not 
expect to see me again, Hilda.” 

“No,” she replied faintly, “I never 
expected to see you again.” 

“Well, I’m here—and for a pur- 
pose. Can you imagine what it is?” 

A look of abject fear came into 
her face. “I suspected that. You 
could not be here for anything else.” 

“Precisely.” 

“Then the portrait is only a blind 
for something else?” 


“Really, I'd rather not do 

















“Go back over the past and ask 
yourself if it could be otherwise.” 

“I understand,” she murmured 
faintly, her face in the twilight a 
blanched oval in which her eyes 
looked black. “You are here to re- 
venge .. .” 

“Oh, that is a very nasty word— 
very nasty, my dear Hilda. Say, 
rather, to keep him before you as 
he must be kept daily for weeks by 
this portrait painting.” He paused 
and a half-smile curved his lips. 
“You must not, you know, forget. 
I can’t allow you to forget—even in 
the midst of this paradise.” 

She was stung to revolt. “For- 
get! I remember nothing else—his 
cruelty, his studied coldness, his 
amusement at my poor blundering 
efforts to feel a way back, to be 
something in his eyes again. Oh, 
you had no need to come here with 
this refinement of cruelty —to 
sharpen my memory!” 

“And of course, you were not 
cruel in the past yourself?” 

She put her hand to her throat, 
waited a moment. “The... boy... 
was alive then; and he showed no 
mercy to me or to him.” 

“He isn’t alive now?” 

“No, he died of croup very sud- 
denly while I was away seeking 
work.” 

“And while I, too, was at work. 


Strange to labor ...so hard... and 
to make so little.” 
“When did you . .. come away?” 


“You are tactful! Never mind 
that part of the story. But I find 
you well situated in this earthly 
paradise.” 

“Iam... well situated. I might 
be happy, even. Oh, why have you 
come back to ruin everything! I 
beg you to go away. Neither of us 
can change the past. I am freed... 
you are free. Oh, go! And take 
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that terrible photograph with you.” 

He regarded her moodily. “Not 
until my work is done.” 

“Your work, what do you mean? 
Not the painting. . .” 

“By no means. Something more 
important than that.” 

She gazed dumbly at him, and he 
turned his eyes away from her to 
the darkening Mediterranean. At 
that moment her husband appeared 
in a far doorway. Lucas dropped 
his voice. “I am here to make you 
acknowledge your guilt, and I'll stay 
here until you do.” 

Her face went into a death mask, 
for her eyes closed and faintness 
came over her. Rallying herself by 
a strong effort she turned from him 
and went to meet her husband, Lu- 
cas following. 

“ll try it, Mr. Hancock,” Ken- 
neth said, “but this young man dead 
or living is no easy work for a por- 
trait painter. He seems what I call 
a suspended personality, with great 
possibilities for good or otherwise. 
Will you come to-morrow for the 
preliminaries, or will you dine with 
us now?” 

“Thanks, but I must go back to 
my hotel.” 

When he was gone Kenneth 
turned to his wife. “I’m almost 
sorry I consented, but the photo- 
graph got me at last—a kind of 
challenge. I imagine this unknown 
friend—he never told me his name 
—must have been rather a fascinat- 
ing person.” 

“Dangerous, then?” she asked, 
trying to speak lightly. 

“If you will—certainly not alto- 
gether trustworthy—that much I’m 
sure of. Where were you this aft- 
ernoon?” 

“Oh, I went for a long walk!” 
She did not want to tell him she 
had been to the convent. It seemed 
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to her now, like a house of refuge, 
a shelter she might need, even from 
Kenneth. 

“What is on your mind, Hilda?” 

“Nothing, dear. I’m tired. I went 
too far, I suppose.” 

“I beg you not to climb! 
know its bad for you.” 


You 


Late that night when her hus- 
band was asleep, she put on a dress- 
ing gown and stole into the studio. 
Already he had prepared a life-size 
canvas which rose like a great mor- 
tuary tablet from the surrounding 
gloom. The moonlight came palely 
in revealing the photograph propped 
up against a pile of books. She 


lifted it, wishing with all her heart 
that she might tear it in pieces and 
throw it in the still hot cinders on 
the hearth. At least that would save 
her weeks of torment at the cost of 
one hour, perhaps, of Lucas’s ques- 


tions. And could she answer them? 
She would not blame a servant and 
she would not confess—not until 
the last desperate ditch, and that 
was not yet reacheil. 

No, on the whole it would be bet- 
ter to wait, to gain time, to attempt 
to soften the inexorable mood of 
this man who had arrived to make 
the little bay of Amalfi look as black 
as the great caves in the precipices 
under the high peaks. 

She picked up the photograph, 
put it down with a gesture of de- 
spair; then she looked about the 
studio, Kenneth’s dear quiet place, 
vibrant with his ardor of work and 
clear vision. He dwelt in safety 
with nothing to acknowledge or re- 
member. 

Next day Hancock arrived 
promptly and requested that Mrs. 
Wing would honor their conference 
in the studio, now filled with high 
clear morning light. Kenneth was 
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moving around in his blue smock, 
laying out chalks for a preliminary 
drawing, while his client watched 
him with cold, amused eyes, that, 
when his back was turned, flashed 
sharp glances at Hilda. She sat 
lifelessly in an old Venetian chair, 
her head, against its green brocade, 
looking like a child’s head. 

“Mrs. Wing, I am sure, will be of 
great assistance to us,” he said in a 
soft but to Hilda, terrible voice. 
“Women are much better judges of 
character than men. Look please 
at this photograph, Mrs. Wing, 
while your husband is engaged in 
these zsthetic mysteries. What is 
your reading of my friend’s na- 
ture?” 

Hilda waited a moment to control 
her voice. “Since he is dear to you,” 
she said lightly, “how can you ex- 
pect the truth about him from any- 
one?” 

“You have already furnished me 
with one truth. You do not like him.” 

“What can one say of a photo- 
graph of a stranger?” 

“TI think it’s not quite fair to Mrs. 
Wing to ask her to dissect your 
friend’s character,” Kenneth com- 
mented mildly. “I’ve often called 
upon her for a mental estimate of 
my sitters—but this is different. 
You are here.” 

“Oh, yes, Iam here. But, really, 
I'd like to know how that face im- 
presses you.” 

Hilda hesitated. “He would be a 
very silent person, with surface 
good nature who would trap people 
into giving themselves away; but 
would never give himself away. On 
the contrary, he would put others in 
the wrong when he could by little 
insinuations .. .” 

“Why, Hilda,” her husband 
looked up in surprise, “you’re not 
being very complimentary.” 
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Hilda came to herself. “Perhaps 
I’m the devil’s advocate, always 
needed to clear the way to a true 
perspective. I’m only looking for 
superficial traits. At heart this 
man may have been generous, in 
spite of something to the contrary 
I read in his face.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Wing. That 
was one side of him—perhaps the 
side he showed women. The other 
side, the side he showed men, was 
big, helpful, straightforward. I 
have reason to know. He was a 
good fellow, a good pal. But I beg 
you, Mr. Wing, put it all in the 
painting. Portraits should not read 
like last century hagiologies. Even 
the saints were human; and are 
clamoring for direct, unbiased recog- 
nition of that fact from their mod- 
ern biographers.” 

“What do you know of the 
saints?” Hilda asked, with a little 
break in her voice not audible to 
her husband absorbed in studying 
the photograph. 

“Precious little—except that I 
was brought up a Catholic.” 

She made no comment on this ex- 
cept to say casually, “And what are 
you now?” 

“To that I do not give much at- 
tention. It is not in my way, so to 
speak.” 

“Well,” she said, rising, “I’ve told 
you all I think of the . . . photo- 
graph.” 

“I am sure you are holding some- 
thing back. You must tell it all. 
We need your help.” 

“Kenneth . . . Kenneth, I feel 
ill r 


Her husband put down his chalk. 
Why, my dear—here let me ring 
for Signa.” 

“No, it was just momentary—the 


heat, perhaps. You are lunching 
with us, I hope, Mr. Hancock?” 
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“Not to-day, thank you—but 
when you are better, I rely on your 
help, you know.” 

At lunch Kenneth, himself, 
seemed very weary. “I’m almost 
sorry I took that commission. At 
least a flesh-and-blood sitter can 
make few suggestions and you can 
keep the family out until all is over. 
But this man hovers over me like a 
great bat, telling me trifles, promis- 
ing cataclysmic revelations concern- 
ing my dead sitter later on. I don’t 
care to hear what youthful esca- 
pades he indulged in. Almost I’m 
conceiving a dislike already for that 
revenant. Let’s call him the reve- 
nant. He’s never once mentioned 
his name.” 

So “The Revenant” the portrait 
became and Kenneth faced him 
daily with both growing interest 
and repulsion, wondering what real 
or fancied devotion to a dead 
friend, induced this sardonic client 
to want a full-length portrait of 
him. At Hancock’s request, he put 
him in white linen country clothes; 
and after a time Kenneth lost his 
feeling of repulsion to his sitter, in 
studying the effect of white against 
a blue-green landscape. The por- 
trait was becoming slowly impres- 
sive but in a pictorial, ghostly way. 
Hilda seldom came to the studio 
now but her horror of their dark 
visitor increased. She passed him 
one day in the hall, and he stopped 
her. “When are you going to tell 
us all you know of my friend?” 

She raised her eyes defiantly. “I 
have told all I know.” 

“I think ... not. I am patient 
but I will not wait forever. You are 
driving me to finish a work that 
should have been accomplished ~ 
years ago.” 

“You are very cruel.” 

“No, I am just.” 
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She left him abruptly, her 
thoughts turning to what had be- 
come her surest refuge from him. 
Twice, sometimes three times a 
week she would climb the huge 
cliff to the convent, often panting 
to get her breath, and peer down to 
see that she was not followed. Up 
there in the dim, cool chapel among 
the pale expectant saints she could 
rest a little; push back from her 
soul the haunting terror, the ever- 
present sense of guilt and shame. 
In her heart she was glad Lucas was 
free, even though it meant suffer- 
ing for her, even though his pres- 
ence predicted that step by step she 
was being pushed to the very abyss. 
How would he “finish” his work? 

“I can’t . . . I can’t speak out,” 
she would tell herself in the chapel. 
“Let him . . . do his worst.” 

What that might be she could 
only tragically conjecture. Often 
she knelt before the altar to which 
she brought her offerings of tube- 
roses and chrysanthemums and fra- 
grant geraniums of sharpest red. 
She longed to tell her saints her 
story; most of all the long-haired 
woman with a lion at her feet. 

That night Hancock dined with 
them in honor of the painting’s be- 
ing finished. Kenneth was in very 
good spirits—relieved that his work 
was over and that he had accom- 
plished a strange and beautiful 
piece of painting, something of 
which he could be proud. They 
were to view it again after dinner, 
which had been served in the salon 
because the late October evenings 
were early and cold. Hilda had 
lighted its half-hundred candles and 
the faded colored flowers in their 
precise ovals sprang to life. Toni 
served in a black coat too large for 
him and Signa had made spumoni 
for the sweet. 
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“What this villa has seen in its 
two hundred years of life!” Han- 
cock mused. “No doubt tragedies 
of passion—and merrymakings! I 
wonder if a murder was ever com- 
mitted within its walls.” 

Hilda gazed straight ahead of her, 
lifted her glass of pale Ravello wine, 
sipped it... said nothing. “The 
Italian servants have told us of no 
such tradition,” Kenneth answered, 
“and they would if there was one. 
They tell us of everything from 
landslides to the latest christening.” 

Hancock drank a glass of wine 
in one gulp. “The pale loveliness 
of this room suits you very well, 
Mrs. Wing. Your husband has pro- 
duced an admirable piece of work! 
Perhaps now you will finish your 
description of my friend, whose 
early going, even now, seems to me 
unjust... unfair.” 

“Hasn’t my .. .” she hesitated. 
“Hasn’t my husband told it all in 
the portrait—or as much as any one 
could tell of some one quite un- 
known to them?” 

“No ... descriptions of his char- 
acter, then, from you . . . no revela- 
tions? That isn’t quite fair.” 

She smiled. “Evidently you 
brought your friend to strangers for 
judgment. Let us have coffee in 
the studio. I told Signa to light a 
fire there.” 

They found it leaping up the 
hooded chimney and throwing fan- 
tastic shadows on the portrait. The 
man in white seemed about to walk 
from the frame, standing in poised 
uncertainty in a landscape of rich, 
velvety greens. Above his head the 
boughs of a tree parted to show a 
faint blue sky. The light above him 
was diffused, spectral. 

“Charming ladies should not be 
associated with death,” Hancock 
commented, “though in the Renais- 
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sance they often were—even with 
violent death”; he paused then went 
on, looking intently at Hilda, “And 
they seldom paid the price of their 
triling with poison cups and dag- 
gers. Myself, I’d rather pay for a 
crime of which I wasn’t guilty, than 
commit murder and allow the in- 
nocent to suffer for me.” 

“But suppose you weren’t inno- 
cent! Suppose your influence on 
another person had been so evil that 
the change in his nature leads him 
to do the things that in their turn 
provoke his death. I say ‘provoke’ 
for I am speaking of unpremeditated 
murder.” 

Kenneth looked from his wife to 
his guest as if wondering why the 
conversation had taken such a sin- 
ister turn. “Unpremeditated mur- 
der, I think, occurs more frequent- 
ly than the other kind. People get 
into a passion and run amuck,” he 
commented. 

“What do you think, Mrs. Wing?” 
Hancock leaned a little towards her. 

She seemed at first unable to an- 
swer, soundless and still behind the 
black fan. Then she said in a weak 
but steady voice. “A person suffer- 
ing some great wrong might be 
stung to sudden madness by a taunt, 
an ugly word from the injurer— 
strike out blindly —then—like a 
clap of thunder he knows he’s Cain 
—to the end.” 

“You are dramatic, Hilda,” her 
husband said with an amused smile. 

Soon afterwards Hancock rose to 
take his leave. “I am staying in 
Amalfi for a few days,” he said to 
his host. “I have important work 
to finish.” 

When he was gone Kenneth put 
his arm around Hilda, and drew 
her out to the terrace into a night 
of magic: brilliant stars, sweet wan- 
dering breezes, and, from far-off the 
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songs of the fishermen busy with 
their nets, their little bobbing boat 
lights like will-o’-the-wisps on the 
sea. 

“Thank heaven that picture’s fin- 
ished—perhaps now we can do the 
things we've been planning—the 
drive to Pestum perhaps. I won- 
der what work Hancock has to fin- 
ish in Amalfi.” 

She shivered, “Oh, don’t let’s talk 
of him.” 

“Are you cold, dear? You and 
‘The Revenant’ are of the same 


chilly pallor—let us go in.” 


She paced the floor of her bed- 
room half the night—wrote a long 
letter to her husband and tore it up 
again. “No, I can only tell God,” 
she thought. She closed her win- 
dows tightly and kept a light burn- 
ing, for she was afraid—started at 
every sound; longed for the next 
few days to be over. “I will keep 
close to Kenneth until afternoon,” 
she said to herself, “and then I will 
go to the old convent.” The very 
thought of the place brought peace 
and she fell asleep. 

Next day Signa watched her gath- 
ering flowers in the garden after 
siesta. “The Signora must be go- 
ing to the convent again,” she said 
to Toni. “The Signora is not a 
Catholic—yet she is like a nun. It 
is strange.” 

Hilda stole away to the foot of 
the precipice, while her husband 
was still asleep on the divan in his 
studio. She had glanced at him 
through the door, noticed that the 
painting was covered with a sheet. 
“He hates it,” she thought. “He 
hates it and he doesn’t know why.” 

Terror was at her side; went be- 
fore her, followed her. At the last 
minute she hesitated, had an im- 
pulse to turn back. She pictured 
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herself going into the studio, seat- 
ing herself on the edge of the divan, 
rousing Kenneth and telling him the 
whole miserable story. But she 
could not doit. She knew that even 
if she went back to the house, she 
would falter—would go through all 
the wretched processes of moral 
cowardice. She hated lying—and 
she had lived a lie. Fear always 
made liars of people! That beauti- 
ful, brave thing—truth—could only 
dwell in the fearless soul; and she 
had sprung away even from shad- 
ows since that terrible day, the cli- 
max of long days of suffering and 
despair. 

“I will tell God,” she thought, “in 
the presence of His saints. Maybe 


He will forgive me and protect me, 
since it was all for the sake of the 
boy.” 

She had always called him “the 
boy” as if she, his mother, could not 


claim him in his beauty and his in- 
nocence. Since he had come into 
the world through her, she must 
free him even from her own hungry 
love. But God had freed him. She 
was glad now. 

The ascent seemed unusually 
hard to-day and her heart labored 
as if trying to force itself out of her 
very body. 

Nearly at the top she dared to 
look down on Amalfi—upon the 
Duomo’s gay campanile from which 
the bells were forever calling; upon 
the white or rose-colored houses 
perched so dizzily above the sea. 
The Mediterranean stretched away 
to the Pillars of Hercules. If only 
she could pass between them and 
never come back! 

The convent lay white and still 
under the afternoon sun, the an- 
cient olive trees weaving silvery 
shadows about it, nameless wayside 
flowers crowding to its old wooden 
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door. Unlocking it she entered, 
drew a sigh of relief and fastened 
the door behind her. Then slowly 
she crossed the cloister. 

A man who had followed her at 
a long distance saw the gate close 
upon her and very softly stole in 
and out among the olive trees 
searching for another entrance. 
He found at last a locked door from 
which a large panel was missing. 
It was so near the precipice that he 
had to swing himself cautiously 
through the aperture, not daring to 
look down. He found himself in a 
small courtyard which opened from 
what had evidently been the con- 
vent kitchen. Crossing this court 
he passed an old well, its opening 
flush with the pavement and in- 
sufficiently covered. Pausing, he 
removed the last worn board, then 
drew back, for the black depths 
seemed to yawn their invitation to 
cover up all secrets. It was horrid- 
ly deep. He found a stone and 
dropped it into the dark circle: lis- 
tened for a sound but no reverbera- 
tion reached his ears. 

An idea was slowly forming in his 
mind. How natural it would seem 
that Mrs. Wing in her wanderings 
about the premises had not noticed 
the well and had fallen into it. 

He hurried through the kitchen, 
entered a long corridor, at the end 
of which he found himself beneath 
a low arch, spanning the entrance 
to the chapel. As he hesitated there 
came to his ears the sound of a 
woman’s voice. He recognized it as 
Hilda’s and leaning forward a little 
he saw her kneeling on the steps of 
a confessional. 

Into the empty confessional she 
was speaking, but only here and 
there could he catch a word—sin— 
passion—undying remorse—forgive- 
ness—words not to be pieced to- 
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gether by the listener. Anger surged 
through him and he set his lips 
tightly. What he had to do he 
wanted to do quickly and get it over. 
He approached the ledge of the door 
then drew back overwhelmed with 
awe and terror. 

He knew that the priest’s seat in 
the confessional had been empty 
but in the instant of his emergence 
from the arch, he saw the venerable 
figure of a very old man seated 
there in a black cassock and wear- 
ing the stole of his office over his 
shoulders. And the priest’s eyes 
were fixed not on his penitent but 
sternly and steadily on him: one 
hand raised, palm outward, as if to 
forbid him to interrupt the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. 

A chill went through him. He 
closed his eyes, looked again. The 
priest was still there, his hand still 
raised against the intended sacri- 
lege. Turning Hancock quickly re- 
traced his steps, almost running 


through the courtyard, passing the 
horrible well without a glance. 


Hilda was very late. Kenneth 
drank his tea alone on the terrace 
wishing she would not make him 
anxious by these long, lonely walks. 
When dinner-time came and she 
had not returned, he questioned the 
servants. Did they know where the 
Signora had gone? They believed 
she had started for the deserted con- 
vent. 

Kenneth walking heavily as one 
who anticipates a tragedy, followed 
Signa and Toni down the long echo- 
ing corridors into the convent chap- 
el. At its door the old caretaker and 
the servants held their candles high 
revealing the altar and the saints on 
the painted ceiling. Then Signa 
went forward with a faint cry. 
Hilda was lying on the steps of the 
confessional. From the peaceful 
stillness of her face they thought at 
first that she was asleep. 








THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE GIRL MARRIES 


By Hester CLARE DIGNAN 


MERICA is all out of breath to- 
day from praising her “new” 
women. The press has hardly rele- 
gated one dashing young matron to 
the second page before another ap- 
pears to outdo all predecessors. 
Aviatrixes, stateswomen, women 
lawyers, women writers, women 
doctors, business women—all over 
the country the staccato tapping of 
pert little heels is trying hard to 
drown out the slower, heavier tread 
of the men. But are these new 
women really going anywhere? 
For instance, just what do wom- 
en contribute to aviation that is of 
any lasting value? They afford a 
little advertising, perhaps, but at- 
tractive boys could provide that. 
Have we had any truly great states- 
woman? Of course ever so many 
other factors enter into it, but nev- 
ertheless there is the coincidence 
that it is since women have entered 
politics that the nation has had to 
face its first real failure—the fail- 
ure to enforce prohibition. And 
women have far more to gain and 
less to lose from prohibition than 
have men. Writing is not a new oc- 
cupation for women, but far more 
are engaged in it to-day than ever 
before. What have they produced 
that is monumental? They have 
not even had originality enough to 
keep their skirts clear of the sex 
muck and mire which, although it 
is but one unlovely corner of the 
vast field of writing, seems to be al- 
together the popular one for mod- 
ern scribblers. There are more and 
more women attorneys, but Portia’s 
plea is still the only utterance of a 
woman lawyer that the school chil- 


dren are set to learn. In the pro- 
fession of medicine, to which wom- 
en might seem far better adapted 
than to some others, no woman has 
achieved a nation-wide reputation. 

Why, then, all the applause? 
Doesn’t it show that the men know 
they have nothing to fear from 
feminine competition? They are 
applauding out of benignancy, out 
of affection, just as women extrava- 
gantly praise the clumsy efforts of a 
child to do something he has seen 
grown-ups do. 


There is however one “new” 


woman who really is accomplishing. 
The reason for her success is that 
she is working in woman’s eternal 
sphere, and not attempting to whirl 
giddily about in any other. 


The 
new woman of whom I speak is 
most readily to be found among 
Catholic graduates of colleges or fin- 
ishing schools. All that they are 
doing is marrying and bringing up 
a family, but I believe that they por- 
tray the advancement of their sex 
in a sounder and more dignified 
way than any other group of wom- 
en in the country. 

Although they are wives and 
mothers just as their grandmothers 
were, theirs is a very different life 
from the calm existence of grand- 
mother’s day. Economic conditions 
have carried us far from those gen- 
tle times. To-day, if a young girl of 
education and refinement is to 
marry her equal, she has, unless 
she and the young man are very 
rich, a choice of two things to do. 
She may wait until they are both 
well into their thirties and romance 
is growing brown, or she may mar- 
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ry with absolutely no security but 
faith and hope in God and the fu- 
ture. For young college men in 
business or in the professions are 
expected to work for a pittance. 
They will be well paid later on for 
their long apprenticeship, but in the 
meantime youth and romance are 
slipping away. The gallant young 
girl, who is the new woman of 
whom I write refuses to wait. 

She appreciates her husband’s po- 
sition perfectly, however. She knows 
that many people are shaking their 
heads and saying that she is ruin- 
ing the young man’s chances by 
marrying him before he has both 
feet on solid business or profession- 
al ground. So she makes herself a 
promise second in solemnity only to 
her marriage vow, that she will not 
allow marriage to hinder her sweet- 
heart’s career. 

Many young women are promis- 
ing this to-day, but they fulfill the 
promise in a very easy way: by con- 
tinuing to work after marriage. The 
combined salaries of husband and 
wife make a tidy income. The young 
husband can easily afford to take 
that new opening which means very 
scant remuneration for the present, 
but great returns in the future; or 
he can enroll in that advanced 
course of training in his profession 
which of course cuts into his pro- 
ductive hours now, but will be one 
more aid to place him at the head 
of his profession by and by. 

Such an arrangement of course 
precludes any thought of children 
until such time as the family ex- 
chequer shows that there is a plen- 
tiful surplus that may be invested 
in them. The Catholic college girl 
graduate has been plainly taught 
that the primary end of matrimony 
is the procreation of the human 
race. She expects to have children 
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—not one or two children carefully 
timed and solemnly agreed upon by 
husband and wife, but all the chil- 
dren God has planned for her mar- 
riage. When she vows, therefore, 
that marriage shall not interfere 
with her husband’s career, she is 
making a tremendously difficult 
promise. She is promising to keep 
not only herself but also her chil- 
dren and all the worries attendant 
upon their coming sufficiently in 
the background to allow her hus- 
band to give his best and undivided 
efforts to his life-work. The time 
when the children are most in need 
of meticulous care is the very time 
when the young husband, standing 
timidly at the threshold of his ca- 
reer must least of all be troubled by 
them. He must compete daily with 
dozens of other young men who are 
unhampered by family cares. Prac- 
tically all the worries of the family 
life, then, must, in a wise although 


perhaps unfair division of responsi- 


bilities, be borne by the wife. The 
young girl who successfully carries 
these great responsibilities is, I 
maintain, the really thrilling and 
admirable “new woman” of Amer- 
ica. 

Why is it that we hear so little of 
her? For one thing, she dwells al- 
ways on one of those quiet, out-of- 
the-way streets that aren’t a bit 
handy to country club or movie 
house, but provide refined and 
healthful surroundings for the chil- 
dren. Her appearance is rather 
mousy, too. She chooses her ward- 
robe for its very vagueness, so that 
it may appear at least more or less 
at home among the fashions of sev- 
eral seasons. The chief reason, 
however, why her splendid gal- 
lantry passes unnoticed is that it is 
her greatest concern to keep the 
world from even dreaming that hers 
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is a hard, bare existence. It could 
hurt Bob’s (let us call her husband 
“Bob”) standing in business to have 
it known that his little household is 
pinched for money. Worse still, it 
would break Bob’s nerve to feel that 
his wife is overworked, weary. 

Very likely at college she took 
part in plays: that training stands 
her in good stead now. To take tea 
at her tiny immaculate house, you 
would never believe that she had a 
worry in the world but that your tea 
was just sweet enough. For she 
must entertain. Her grandmother, 
worthy lady, prided herself that 
“when the children came” she hero- 
ically gave up all her friends and 
simply “lived for my little ones, my 
dear.” Our Mary (I think “Mary” 
is a fitting name for her) realizes 
that a good part of living for her 
children consists of keeping her 
friends. In so doing, she is laying 
the foundations for a proper social 
life for her children; because the 
children of her friends and of her 
husband’s friends are just the type 
she will wish her sons to know, her 
daughters to marry. 

In the early—and most difficult 
—years of her married life, she 
must do more than her share of en- 
tertaining: she cannot leave the 
children very often to go out, so she 
must have her friends come to her. 
She has very little money with 
which to entertain. The distinction 
of ber tea table must depend upon 
exquisite napery, which she has em- 
broidered, and upon dainty cookery 
which she has spent hours produc- 
ing from inexpensive materials. She 
must be more vividly charming than 
at any other time in her social life. 
At any moment there may be wails 
from the nursery above or sounds 
of battle from the backyard. She 
must be sufficiently gay and amus- 
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ing to make up for all that, and 
keep people feeling that it is still 
worth while to visit her. 

Except for exchange of hospital- 
ity among her friends, she is quite 
without social relaxation. The the- 
ater, once her greatest delight, is far 
too costly. Little hotel dinners that 
so gratefully relieve a housewife’s 
dull round of meal planning, her 
husband cannot afford at good ho- 
tels or restaurants, and she realizes 
that still less can he afford to be 
seen at the cheaper ones. 

Then there is the matter of 
clothes. Your aviatrix would never 
dream of risking her neck in any- 
thing but the most piquant of col- 
lars or scarves. Your stateswoman 
would confide in any friend that she 
couldn’t possibly address the House 
unless she felt her costume and 
coiffure beyond criticism. Clothes 
are a great bolster to feminine cour- 
age. Little Mrs. Mary, alas, must 
be like Mrs. Cratchit, “brave in a 
twice-turned gown.” Man is that 
species wherein the female wears 
the bright plumage and the male by 
comparison is drab. Mary is per- 
fectly human, and shows off fine 
feathers to great advantage. She 
must use her common sense, how- 
ever, and realize that it is far more 
important for Bob to step out every 
day just as perfectly groomed as a 
successful young business man 
should be, than for her to have that 
new brown ensemble (although 
brown absolutely is her color!) for 
Easter, or a new dress for her col- 
lege reunion. So she rips up her 
trousseau once again. She even 
sends to her mother’s house for the 
discarded clothes of her girlhood. 
Of course there’s a sigh when the 
sport frock in which she won the 
tennis championship becomes a 
house dress—but only she hears it. 
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Old party dresses, soberly dyed and 
shorn of every frill and ruffle, look 
out at her from the mirror like be- 
draggled little ghosts of a carefree 
past; but she wears them with an 
air of distinction that no couturiére 
of Paris could stitch into them. 

She is a “new woman” in her 
care of her children. She marries 
probably with very little or no 
knowledge of how to look after chil- 
dren. One of the chief values of a 
college training, however, is that it 
makes plain to those who have the 
advantage of it that there is no dis- 
grace in being ignorant of this or 
that: the disgrace lies in not know- 
ing how to remedy the ignorance. 
The rearing of children to-day is so 
much more complicated a task than 
it was in grandmother’s day. To 
begin with, there is so much more 
scientific information on the care of 
children at hand nowadays than 
was at grandmother’s disposal. The 
old-fashioned mother was obliged 
to put a great deal of faith in that 
doubtful thing called “mother’s in- 
stinct.” She coupled this with ad- 
vice from each and every woman of 
her acquaintance who had at any 
time in the near or most remote 
past, born a child, and had a pretty 
formidable array of treatments and 
cures for the stoutest-hearted infant 
to face. If things went wrong, it 
was the will of God. 

Little Mistress Mary of course 
knows that God has the great part 
in bringing up her children. She 
prays to Him night and morning to 
watch over their bodies and their 
souls. Yet she also believes that 
God would not have put within her 
easy reach a vast amount of scien- 
tific knowledge, the result of years 
of work by brilliant and earnest 
men, if He did not expect her to 
avail herself of it to the utmost. 
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This gives her a tremendous amount 
of work to do. Science has ever a 
single-track mind, and when she is 
pursuing the welfare of a child, 
gives no reck to the weariness or 
overwork of the mother. Steriliza- 
tion ... diatetics ... pediatrics were 
little known terms to her grand- 
mother: to her they are as familiar 
as the multiplication table, and 
twice as important. This is no 
criticism of the women of older 
generations. They were just as con- 
scientious as any modern mother; 
they were simply the products of 
their times. A business man of 
their day, with his home-made poli- 
cies and inefficient methods would 
be lost in the shuffle of to-day’s 
business world. 

I think also that the modern 
mother’s attitude toward her chil- 
dren is a bit different. She feels 
that to a certain extent the house- 
keeping must wait on them. Her 


house is very, very dirty at the end 
of every day. This is because she 
prefers to have her children bring 
their friends home than play else- 


where with them. She wants to see 
these friends—smell them out, 
physically, mentally, and morally. 
If they are physically dirty, she 
manages to break the friendship; 
if they are dullards, she makes sure 
that they have other good qualities, 
such as unselfishness, or perhaps 
very good manners, before she 
marks them as desirable; and if a 
bad moral odor hangs about them, 
she gives them short shrift. She 
has learned in her psychology class 
that children’s playmates have so 
much more influence over them 
than any grown-up can have. They 
should be inspected. That may 
seem autocratic, but Mrs. Mary wel- 
comes the same inspection of her 
own children. 
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Besides making the house twice 
as dirty as her own children could 
possibly make it unaided, the visit- 
ing youngsters entail the buttering 
of numberless more slices of bread, 
thousands of openings and shut- 
tings of the back door, the hearing 
of dozens of excited arguments. At 
the end of the children’s day, they 
drop to sleep exhausted. Their 
mother could not possibly sleep 
then even if she had nothing more 
to do, because her every nerve is 
taut. She has plenty to do, how- 
ever. When evening comes, every 
vestige of the children must be 
cleared away. To enter the house 
after seven o’clock at night, you 
would never know, except for the 
presence of a baby carriage and a 
pair of scooters in the back hall, 
that there were children in the 
house. This is because Mary be- 
lieves that her husband, who has 
dealt with adult problems all day, is 
entitled to an evening of adult re- 
laxation. If he has plans to dis- 
cuss, the house must be silent if he 
is to consider them intelligently. If 
guests are to come in, there can be 
no entertainment for anyone if 
spoiled children keep calling for at- 
tention. 

One whole phase of the modern 
mother’s problem is her lack of 
space. Fifty years ago, even rather 
poor people could occupy roomy 
houses. There was plenty of space 
for a nursery, plenty of land for a 
play yard. To-day a young college 
graduate cannot, even in a small 
town, afford to rent or buy a large 
house. If he could, the excessively 
high cost of furniture would mean 
that he would have to live in half 
empty rooms. The young couple 
must be satisfied with as small a 
home as possible. Thus the chil- 
dren must play in the living room 
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or on the porch. This entails hours 
of patient teaching that the radio “‘is 
not for little boys to touch” and that 
“Grandma would feel so badly if the 
vase she sent were to be broken!” 
And how is Mistress Mary to deal 
with the neighbors’ children if they 
break things; having an eye both 
to neighborhood peace and the ef- 
fect upon her own little brood, wait- 
ing saucer-eyed for “what mother 
will say”? 

There is the difficulty of the 
movies. To-day’s parent who sim- 
ply refuses to allow her children to 
go to the movies is not wise, be- 
cause their little neighbor who does 
go, albeit he may in some ways be 
undesirably affected by what he 
sees, nevertheless is in other ways 
educated by the films. So Mistress 
Mary must provide substitutes for 
the Main Street Theater. There are 
the travel moving pictures; news 
pictures, children’s entertainments 
sponsored by school or Church; 
there are the trips to historical 
places. If you have never captained 
a crew of youngsters on a sightsee- 
ing tour, you just can’t visualize the 
excitement. There are probably 
several of the neighbors’ children 
along as well. “You know so much 
more about those things than I do, 
dear Mrs. Mary, would you mind if 
Harold came too? I’ve warned him 
he must behave.” The only plays 
that Mary ever sees are the chil- 
dren’s classics. When the Chil- 
dren’s Repertory of Shakespeare 
comes to town, nothing can inter- 
fere with it. 

The children’s clothes are things 
to worry about. A generation ago 
all little girls came to school in 
gingham. Now all who can pos- 
sibly afford it—and many who can’t 
—come in silk or knitted frocks. 
The question is one of keeping up 
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appearances. Just where does the 
line lie between “putting on a bold 
front to the world,” which always 
takes us at the value at which we 
offer ourselves, and mere “keeping 
up with the Joneses”? Just how 
well should she dress her children 
to prevent their feeling poorly clad 
and so possibly acquiring an infe- 
riority complex? She knows that 
in a few years her husband will be 
able to dress them in silk from head 
to foot. Had she waited to marry, 
they could have the best from earli- 
est childhood. Her life becomes 
one feverish effort to create out of 
good material and her own skillful 
labor the clothes she could have 
bought them had she married Bob 
at thirty instead of twenty. 

Clothes .. . movies . . . playrooms 
... these are all details in the rear- 
ing of to-day’s children. What 
makes Mary a “new,” a pioneer 
woman is her job of preparing her 


children in principles and ideals 
for the complicated business of the 


life that is to be theirs. Consider 
the possibilities scientific, social, 
economic of the world in which her 
children will live as adults. There 
will be many altogether new fields 
of endeavor for them to choose 
from, as undreamed of now as were 
aviation and radio fifty years ago. 
It is when we pause, with Mary, to 
consider the future of her children 
that we realize how surely she is a 
real “new woman.” The woman 
jurist, doctor, explorer must admit 
that she received her first instruc- 
tion from men: the business of pre- 
paring little minds and morals for 
the glittering, startling life of the 
next generation is work in which 
only God can hold out a guiding 
Hand. 

The little mother knows that life 
for the next generation will be 
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easier than now; that leisure will 
spread its dangerous gossamer 
wings over more and more of the 
working day; that luxuries are con- 
tinually piling upon luxuries in this 
country till Nero’s Rome looks like 
a poor man’s village; that sin is be- 
coming a free guest in the land. 
Modern tricks have lent his old dis- 
guises so cunning an air that men 
no longer seem to see his leprosy or 
smell out his ancient secret sores. 
And except within the fold of the 
Catholic Church, it appears indeed 
that as he grows more treacherous, 
more powerful, the education of 
youth is becoming more free and 
easy. Educators are so anxious that 
their charges be unfettered by 
“worn-out conventions,” “hackneyed 
rules.” They cannot seem to see 
that this freedom can but lead the 
young people straight into the old- 
est and strongest fetters of the 
world—the bands and thongs of the 
devil. 

The flushed and noisy world pur- 
sues its carmagnole. Little Mistress 
Mary peers anxiously out through 
her bright, clean windowpane and 
wonders: How can she make her 
will prevail over headstrong John 
and pleasure-loving Sally when all 
their friends boisterously laugh her 
ways down? How can she plan to 
make Sunday School seem always 
the most important hour of the 
week; prayers to-night more vivid 
than to-morrow’s party; kindness 
and happiness among the little 
brothers and sisters more desirable 
than being the Most Popular Girl in 
the Class or President of the Boy’s 
Club? Truly “these are the times 
that try men’s souls”; and even 
more the souls of good mothers. 
For the times are against God-fear- 
ing parents. The most dynamic 
period in the history of the world 
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is coming on, and these baby girls 
and boys are to live in it. How can a 
young mother, unaided save by her 
God and Church alone, strengthen 
their hearts, keep steadfast their 
souls for the future that is to be 
theirs? 

I wonder that the restless women 
of this age cannot see the tremend- 
ousness, the vitality of her task; 
that in their mad search for bril- 
liant conquest, they cannot realize 
that “here lies the road to Rome.” 
But they are in the clouds, or in the 
law courts, or at the fields of sport: 
they never even notice Mary trudg- 
ing that dusty but glorious road, 
with her stalwart little band. 

Mary’s duties are not to her chil- 
dren only. She owes much to her 
husband as well. In older days a 


woman helped her husband by be- 
ing merely a sweet, congenial wife; 
an agreeable listener to his plans; 


an admiring spectator of his suc- 
cesses; a fountain of sympathy in 
time of failure. No more could be 
expected of her. To-day, however, 
the wife is often as well trained as 
her husband. Many of her friends 
are still in offices—acute, practiced 
business women who are of invalu- 
able assistance to their husbands. 
Mary must set herself, after the last 
baby is tucked into bed, to be a 
business woman too. She must lis- 
ten not agreeably but shrewdly to 
Bob’s plans. She must visualize 
possibilities of failure, and express 
them sharply. She must mull over 
new fields of business and try to de- 
cide in which lies most probable 
success. Her husband can afford 
only mediocre office help at present 
—an ordinary stenographer whose 
interest in her work revolves about 
the accuracy of her typing, the neat- 
ness of her files. Mary must be that 
higher type of secretary that all suc- 
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cessful men require: the woman 
who thinks of all the little things; 
who realizes the importance of the 
personal element in all business, 
large or small; who is as ambitious 
for the future of his enterprise as is 
the man himself. 

Such a réle is not an easy one to 
fill after a twelve or thirteen hour 
day with noisy, naughty children. 
Besides the fact that her nerves are 
jumpy, her head whirling, there is 
the added difficulty that her brain 
has been at child level all day— 
answering child questions, settling 
child disputes, playing childish 
games. Now, at eight o’clock she 
must pull it up to a very high adult 
level, and force it to function ac- 
curately there. So do the early gray 
hairs come, and crowsfeet around 
bright eyes. 

And in all her struggle to fulfill 
her hard contract, the Mary of to- 
day is lonely, as young wives and 
mothers never before have been. 
When her grandmother was bear- 
ing and raising children, every other 
married woman of her acquaintance 
was doing the same thing. Any 
wife who failed to have children 
openly regretted it—was almost 
ashamed of it. How different is the 
situation now! There are two ever- 
growing groups of voluntarily child- 
less women in the Jand. One group 
consists of the utterly selfish, who 
refuse to accept the legitimate bur- 
dens of life because they are bent 
on simply enjoying themselves from 
the cradle to the grave. These 
women never cost Mary a thought, 
unless it be to scorn them and pity 
their blindness. The other group, 
however, does cost her a black mo- 
ment or two: the group of women 
who will not have children so that 
they may be in a position to work 
after marriage. Little Mrs. Mary 
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knows of course that she is right, 
but once in a while when Mrs. Mar- 
gery comes in, dressed in one of the 
very latest long dresses and an- 
nounces that she and Jack are on 
their way to see the newest play in 
town—well. . . Mary may be a lit- 
tle pensive that evening. She 
knows that there are married 
women working in Bob’s office. She 
wonders if he ever makes compari- 
sons. She knows that she does. 
How she would like to see Bob a 
member of the town’s country club! 
How she would like to see him get 
to the beach or the mountains in 
the summer! She has always sup- 


ported herself; she is less accus- 
tomed to financial dependence than 
the women of any previous genera- 
tion; and sometimes it is too dreary 
to feel that she and the children are 
just expense, expense, expense to 
her tired-looking young husband. 


She earned a fine salary before she 
was married; she could have made 
things so much easier for Bob if. . . 
And they are bold, these childless 
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women who are all about her. They 
are continually telling her that there 
is yet time to be wise, to take the 
careful, untroubled way, to forget 
about having more children. She is 
still young and pretty, they tell her: 
she should dream of being always 
Bob’s young and carefree sweet- 
heart, instead of an all-too-sober, 
tired mother. They will never con- 
vince her. But is it not one more 
thing to her shining credit that she 
does her work of God unswervingly 
in the face of the ever-present 
temptation of the modern world to 
go its pleasant way? 

Mistress Mary, the real “new 
woman.” You do not often see her, 
for she has little time to be abroad. 
But if you do meet her, I pray you, 
men—take off your hats, not alone 
in reverence to her honorable wife 
and motherhood, but in tribute to 
the true sportswoman of this day, 
who has taken a hand in the only 
game that is worthwhile for 
women, and is seeing it through 
without a thought of cheating. 
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THE OPINIONS oF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


The greatest peril in which we 
walk socially, at the present Ameri- 
can day, may well be the peril of 
substitutes. . . The man or woman 
who has learned to put up, uncom- 
plainingly (and, finally, unaware) 
with physical substitutes will learn 
the more easily to live in a morally 
and socially tasteless world. He or 
she will come to use opinions, ideas, 
standards that will “do.” ... 
Canned food may not matter; 
canned music may not matter; 
canned thought may not matter: 
each one of the imitations may be 
in itself fairly harmless. But it is 
a chain of which not one link is 
missing—from near-silk to near- 
love and near-courage and near-loy- 


alty is a gapless road. And in the 
crises of life you need the real 
thing, if you are to be something 


more than a near-hero. 
—KATHARINE FuLLeRTON GEROULD, 
per’s, May. 


in Har- 


The fruits of the genius of Hertz, 
Marconi and Bell are the birthright 
of every man with the price of a 
radio or of a telephone call. Why 
should not the fruits of the genius 
of Shakespeare, Wagner and Spi- 
noza be the birthright of every man 
with the price of a theater ticket or 
of a book? The difference, I need 
hardly point out, is the difference 
between “to have” and “to be.” You 
must be Shakespeare and Wagner 
and Spinoza to the extent that you 
enjoy them; you must become their 
spirits more approximately (re- 
maining the more yourself) as you 
enjoy them the more. Radios and 
telephones are things that you 
have; therefore everybody can have 


them. Wagner and Shakespeare 


and Spinoza are things that you are. 
—Franx K. Norcu, King Mob. 


Scarcely a day passes but some 
art expert rises to disprove the con- 
clusions of some other art expert. 
Meanwhile a good picture is a good 
picture, no matter whose name is 
on it or how long ago it was paint- 
ed. The point is, of course, that too 
many people who buy pictures are 
not nearly so interested in their 
quality as their pedigree. Still, we 


call it art. 
—M. E. Tracy, in the New York Telegram, 
May 2ist. 


As age grows upon me, I find my- 
self more and more disinclined to 
pursue controversies to a finish or 
to contend for the last word. One 
has said one’s say. What little im- 
pression one was capable of mak- 
ing has already been made. The 
number of those who wish to see 
the matter argued out is bound to 
be small, and such interest as they 
feel is probably due to the fact that 
they themselves hold strong opin- 
ions on the subject which no 
amount of discussion would induce 


them to modify. 
—Fr. H. Tuvarston, S.J., quoted in The Fort- 
nightly Review, May, 1930. 


Some will sympathize with Fr. 
Thurston that at his time of life he 
should be challenged in such un- 
compromising fashion [by two 
books: The Testimony of Blood, by 
Ian R. Grant, and The Holy Shroud, 
by Rev. P. A. Beecher], and be ex- 
posed to the charge of letting the 
verdict go by default if he does not 
respond. . . Certain it is that the 

















type of mind, of which perhaps he 
is a striking example, must always 
be found in the Church, if we are 
to face without flinching the criti- 
cisms of matters beyond the faith. 
—Catholic Book Notes, May-June, 1930. 


. . . What will win a war of the 
future anyhow? Big ships or little 
ships, submarines or airplanes, or 
the men who man them? Un- 
manned machines let loose by some 
infernal scientific impulse, or or- 
ganized squadrons of machines 
guided by a spirit of intelligent pur- 
pose? Will the land that has bred 
the best horses and cattle and the 
densest crowd of men in Christen- 
dom fail now because machines 
have it all their own way? I won- 
der. I doubt it. I think that no 
country can have a great navy or a 
great merchant marine that does 
not breed sailors, or a great army if 
it doesn’t breed men who are real 
tough, elastic, brave men. I think 
that no nation can be greater than 
itself for very long and that no edi- 
fice either Parthenon or cathedral, 
or organized palace of industry, will 
stand long when it’s left empty of 


Life. 
—Maary Borven, “A Defense of the English 
Climate,” in Harper’s, June. 


The reason men have said that 
great artists are inspired is that 
great artists create more than they 
know, meanings they have not 


heard of, beauty they have not seen. 
—JoHN ERSKINE. 


The most pernicious “Idol of the 
Tribe”—as Bacon would have called 
it—that ever fooled the human 
mind in international affairs is the 
pseudo-philosophical analogy that 
has been drawn between the State 
and the living organism of the indi- 
vidual being. . . . Even more mis- 
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leading is the popular form of the 
fallacy—the universal habit of per- 
sonifying nations as though each of 
them, according to our mood, were 
a single agreeable or disagreeable 
man or woman, so that France is a 
Menad or an Angel of Liberty, Eng- 
land a John Bull or a hypocrite, and 
the United States an Uncle Sam or a 
nigger-driving extortioner. 

—Atrraep Nores, The Opalescent Parrot. 


The supreme expression of the 
religious consciousness is said to 
be a renunciation of the limits of 
the individuality. “In His will is 
our peace.” The finite finds a home 
in the infinite, or at least in the im- 
personal. And in culture, in the 
absorption in any art, plastic or 
musical or the written thoughts of 
men, there is a large element of this 
impersonality. Thought and feel- 
ing are awake, but the will is asleep, 
or surrendered to a guidance not 
our own. The cry of the individual 
to the artist is, ““Take me out of my- 
self,” and he does it. The place into 
which he takes him does seem to 
have certain characteristics of the 
Celestial City. All the tragedies 
there are steeped in its peace. It is 
human, but the fear and the flurry 
are gone, and the importunate “my- 


self” has ceased from troubling. 


—Aastuur CoLton, reviewing JoHN CowPER 
Powys’ The Meaning of Culture, in The Satur- 
day Review of Literature, May 10th. 


From personal experience, it ‘is 
my honest opinion that the only 
two educational institutions in the 
United States of America where a 
dram can’t be readily raised from 
the desk drawer of some student 
within easy walk of where the ques- 
tion is asked, are the two service 
academies at West Point and An- 
napolis, where the possession of a 
pint is a court martial offense, and 
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frequent drastic “inspections of 
quarters” makes concealment im- 


possible. 
—Bm1t Cunninenam, in the North Ameri- 
can Review, June. 


There is a way of talking about 
mountains as if they were mere ob- 
stacles to transportation; there is 
also a way of talking about them as 
if they were nothing but material 
for Alpinist exploits; there is, too, a 
way of sitting heavily and humbly 
at their feet for a few moments at 
sunset, to watch them change shape 
and color—more respectable, no 
doubt, than the other two, yet not 
quite all that can be done with 
mountains. There is an intimacy 
to be won, by some fortunate peo- 
ple; mot the restricted interest of 
the engineer, of the Alpinist, or the 
Cook’s tourist: an intimacy that 
Thoreau doubtless won with his lit- 
tle rivers, Stevenson with his Cé- 
vennes; an intimacy won with mind 
and heart and body all working to- 
gether to achieve and perfect 
knowledge. But it involves time 
and meditation, as well as effort; 
and we demand that our time be 
saved for us and our meditation be 
done by others. 


—KATHARINE FULLERTON 
pers, May. 


Geroutp, in Har- 


If the machinery of the League of 
Nations, or any other machinery, 
could be adopted to give free ex- 
pression to the kind of opinion 
which, while perfectly honourable, 
is nevertheless muzzled or silenced 
on the eve of war, there would, even 
in the event of war, be infinitely 
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less tragedy and infinitely more 


hope of a reasonable termination. 
—Atrpep Noyes, The Opalescent Parrot. 


To the telling of the truth a cer- 
tain austerity of character is the 
first prerequisite. Truth is as much 
manner as matter. There are men 
who cannot convey scientific truth 
because they lack the proper rever- 
ence for the scientific spirit. A 
charlatan is not telling the truth 
when he happens to report some 
facts with technical accuracy; he 
is merely fortifying his position; he 
weaves the facts into a setting which 
robs them of their character and in- 
vests them with his. . . Wisdom is 
something more than knowledge, 
science something more than facts, 
culture something more than in- 


formation. 
—Franx K. Norcu, King Mob. 


The chief reason for the excite- 
ment over the new humanistic 
movement is that it is a fight for the 
most precious possession of man- 
kind—the Human Soul. . . The an- 
cient worlds of Greece and Rome 
went bankrupt because they had 
left only two philosophies open to 
thinking men—the attitude of tight- 
lipped endurance, and the attitude 
of seizing enjoyment whenever 
possible. Both attitudes were 
based on despair. To-day Mecha- 
nism and Naturalism have little 
more to offer. In a world so full of 
illusion and change, the new hu- 
manism should, I think, insist on 
two supreme realities—God and the 


Human Soul. 
—WititusM Lyon Peps, in Scribner’s, June. 





PSYCHOLOGY WITHOUT A SOUL 


A Visit to a Psychological Institute in Berlin 


By MORTIMER STANDING 


T the end of the Unter den 

Linden—the most important 
street in Berlin—stands the castle 
of the Brandenburgers. It is a huge 
massive stone structure built round 
a central courtyard; and here in 
pre-War times lived the Hohenzol- 
lerns when they came to Berlin. 
Since the Revolution a part of this 
castle has been handed over to the 
University of Berlin to be used as a 
Psychological Institute. Through 


the kindness of one of the Profes- 
sors I was taken round this insti- 
tute, which occupies three stories 
of one of the wings of the late 
Kaiser’s palace. 


I had often read of the thorough- 
ness of the German experimental 
psychology, but I was hardly pre- 
pared for so bewildering and aston- 
ishing an experience. My guide led 
me through room after room, story 
after story, fitted up with the most 
elaborate, mysterious, not to say 
fantastic pieces of apparatus, each 
designed to test some particular hu- 
man sense or faculty. In one of the 
first rooms we came to, for instance, 
was an ingenious and complicated 
device for testing the alertness and 
quickness of decision of taxi-driv- 
ers. Then we passed through a 
series of rooms each dedicated to a 
particular sense. The room de- 
voted to the sense of smell con- 
tained hundreds of bottles of all 
kinds, and the atmosphere in it 
seemed like a mixture of all the 
smells in the world! The most con- 
spicuous object in the next room 
we came to was an armchair, fixed 


on a central axis, looking suspi- 
ciously like a dentist’s chair. The 
Professor assured me that it had 
nothing to do with dental extrac- 
tions but was designed to show the 
function of the semi-circular canals 
of the ear. Would I care totry? I 
wasn’t going to show myself afraid 
of any German Professor, so I sat 
down on the chair and awaited re- 
sults. The magic throne of Merlin 
was nothing to that Professor’s 
chair. I was told to hang down my 
head loosely on one side—rather in 
the attitude of a tired boxer resting 
between the rounds. Then the Pro- 
fessor began to spin the chair round 
and round. How long he did this I 
could not say, for I seemed to go off 
into a semi-doze. And then—quite 
suddenly—it happened! I thought 
it could be nothing less than the 
end of the world! For a moment 
it seemed as though everything in 
the universe had disintegrated and 
fallen back into the ancient rule of 
Chaos and Primeval Night—there 
was no heaven, no earth, no form, 
no substance, no space, no time, no 
matter, no mind—nothing but a vast 
confusion, in which my own exist- 
ence was annihilated along with 
everything else. Not knowing what 
I was doing, and impelled by some 
mysterious and irresistible force, I 
shot forward out of the chair head 
foremost into the Professor’s chest. 
This was evidently a part of the 
programme, for he was waiting to 
receive me and gather me up. Then 
came an experience not unlike com- 
ing round after an anesthetic. The 
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broken and separated fragments of 
the world came together to form a 
Universe once more, and I became 
aware again that I was I, and that I 
was in a Berlin psychological lab- 
oratory. “I hope you’re none the 
worse,” said the Professor cheer- 
fully, “perhaps I went on a little 
too long: you seem to be particular- 
ly susceptible!” “I think I must 
be,” I replied, staggering on to my 
feet again and trying to stand up- 
right. After a few moments, my 
semi-circular canals getting under 
way again, we passed on to the next 
room. 

There we saw scores of long wind- 
ing tubes, like so many snakes, 
which, as though by common con- 
sent, all came together and disap- 
peared through the wall in one 
place. The Professor explained to 
me that this was an apparatus in- 
vented by Helmholtz to show—if I 
remember rightly—how a note is 
made up of many different notes. 
In the next place we came to the 
Professor paused by an instrument 
which looked like a very large wire- 
less set. “With this,” he said, “we 
can make all sorts of rhythmic com- 
binations of sounds—like this”— 
and touching various levers the in- 
strument began to emit harsh inter- 
mittent sounds rather like a Morse 
code. “By means of this instru- 
ment we have worked out some very 
interesting laws according to which 
the mind assimilates various 
rhythms.” As I felt no particular 
desire for my mind to assimilate 
such uninteresting rhythms, the he- 
retical thought came into my mind 
that I would sooner have a wireless 
set—but I refrained from making 
such a Philistine remark out of 
deference to the Professor’s feel- 
ings. Meanwhile we came out 
through a corridor on to an im- 
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mense spiral stone staircase wind- 
ing up to the next story. After 
wandering through another maze 
of rooms we came to a large hall in 
the center of which towered a con- 
struction which had the appearance 
of a gigantic magic lantern. On the 
wall facing this instrument was the 
largest screen I have ever seen, cov- 
ering the whole of the end of the 
hall. Just in front of the screen was 
an armchair rather similar to the one 
I had sampled below—a malevolent 
appearing thing, it seemed to me, 
which looked as though it ought to 
be in a hospital and not a psycho- 
logical laboratory. Indeed there 
was something about the whole at- 
mosphere of the institution that 
suggested hospitals and operations 
—not to say vivisection. Perhaps 
it was because my semi-circular 
canals had not quite settled down 
yet, but somehow I was beginning 
to feel as though the whole place 
was getting on my nerves; there 
was something oppressive about it, 
inhuman, mechanical, lifeless. 
This particular room had been 
fitted up for experiments in connec- 
tion with the famous “Gestalt- 
theorie.” Surely I had heard of the 
Gestalt theory? “Yes,” I replied 
quite truthfully, “I have heard of it 
but confess I know very little about 
it.” “Now if you will sit in that 
chair,” said the Professor. “Noth- 
ing to do with the semi-circular 
canals I hope?” I asked suspicious- 
ly, “I know all I want to know 
about them already.” “No,” replied 
the Professor, “all you have to do is 
to sit in that chair and look up at 
the screen.” That sounded safe 
enough: so I sat in the chair- and 
looked up at that vast white ex- 
panse of screen. As I sat there a 
sentence came into my mind from 
one of Lady Gregory’s Irish plays. 
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An old Irish woman, standing by a 
prison wall, looks up and says: 
“Was there ever in the wurrld, 
now, such a great and turrible 
hoight of wall?” That is how it 
struck me, a great and terrible 
height of wall—and strangely 
enough there was something of the 
suggestion of a prison about it too. 
I could see before me a vast, blank 
expanse of white—with nothing— 
absolutely nothing to relieve its co- 
lossal monotony. The undulating 
desert or the expanse of mid-ocean 
would be variety itself compared 
with this blank emptiness. Not even 
out of the corner of one’s eye could 
one catch a glimpse of anything to 
relieve this blank emptiness which 
seemed to have swallowed up the 
whole visible universe. This im- 
pression, it appears, was exactly 
what I was supposed to get; for the 
whole purpose of this elaborately 
arranged room is to prepare a field 
of vision into which nothing comes 
but what the operator wishes to be 
seen. 

There was, however, no time to go 
into the Gestalt Theory very deeply, 
as the Professor was anxious for 
me to see the Film Room. Here 
were hundreds of films showing the 
reactions of human beings in every 
stage of development—from infancy 
to palsied age. I was privileged to 
see one of these. It was a film 
showing a child playing with a sort 
of toy or game. Whilst the assist- 
ant worked the apparatus the Pro- 
fessor gave me a running psycho- 
logical commentary on the child’s 
action. For me all the charm of the 
film was destroyed by the fact that 
the little one’s movements were 
shown at more than twice their nor- 
mal rate. But that did not appear 
to worry the Professor in the least, 
as it was only the psychological re- 
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actions that he was interested in. 
The child was playing a sort of 
game by himself in which he had to 
place a series of rings of different 
sizes onto a cone. At first he was 
obviously very interested in the 
work, but after a while he began to 
get a trifle bored. “Now,” said the 
Professor, “you see the coming on 
of the ‘Sattigungsgefiihl’” (“Satt” 
is the word you use in German to 
explain that you have eaten 
enough) ; which seemed to me noth- 
ing more than a high-falutin way 
of saying the child was beginning to 
get a trifle fed up. Then some oth- 
er children, a little distance away, 
began to sing and attract his atten- 
tion. “There,” said the Professor 
excitedly, “you see the influence of 
social life on the individual.” And 
so on throughout the film. All the 
most ordinary and trivial details 
were wrapt up in a verbiage of sci- 
entific vocabulary; but, when all 
was said and done, it seemed to me 
that the Professor was only doing 
what Professor James long ago ac- 
cused the German psychologists of 
doing—viz., elaborating the obvi- 
ous. 

We did not stay long in the film 
room as there were other things to 
see. Once, as we passed along a 
corridor, the Professor began to 
walk on tiptoe, with hushed voice 
and awed mien, as in the presence 
of some great mystery. The cause 
of this sudden change in his de- 
meanor was a notice hung on a 
door: “Experiment in Progress.” I 
longed to look inside and see what 
was going on, but this of course 
would have been an unutterable sac- 
rilege. However, as it turned out 
my wish was gratified. For as the 
Professor —leading the way —en- 
tered the next room he suddenly 
checked himself and _stealthily 
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withdrew, whispering to me in 
awed tones that an experiment was 
in progress. If he had inadvertent- 
ly broken in upon some very sacred 
and mystic rite he could hardly 
have looked more perturbed. Be- 
fore he closed the door (which he 
did as gently as if it had been the 
chamber of a dying man) I caught 
a glimpse of the occupants. What 
I saw was simply two ladies sitting 
at a table, one of whom—a student 
—apparently was busily writing. I 
was still meditating on this mys- 
tery when we came to a room which 
looked rather like a committee room. 
At any rate it contained no compli- 
cated electrical apparatus, no ap- 
paratus at all so far as I could see. 
There was a large table in the mid- 
die of the room and one or two 
chairs near it. Scattered about on 
the table, however, were one or two 
children’s toys and games. They 
looked strangely out of place in this 
dreadfully scientific atmosphere. 
“This,” said the Professor, “is one 
of our Research Rooms,—specially 
constructed for the psychological 
study of children. That band 
which you see going along the wall 
is a strip of gauze netting.” It was 
about two feet wide going the whole 
length of the room. “There is a 
little room in there, entered by an- 
other door, where the observer can 
station himself and watch the child 
without being seen.” A cold shiver 
went down my back. There seemed 
something inhuman in the idea of 
a learned Professor in spectacles 
sitting there in that little room 
spying on the games of a little child. 
“What sort of experiments do you 
do here?” I asked. “Just lately,” 
replied my guide, “we have been 
carrying out a very interesting se- 
ries of ‘Verbot’ experiments.” 

In exactly the same tones as one 
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might describe an experiment in 
Physics the Professor went on then 
to describe a Verbot experiment. 
“First of all the observer ensconces 
himself behind the screen in the 
adjoining room. Then his assistant 
comes in with the child and gets out 
the toys. The child is then told that 
he can play with any of the toys on 
the table he likes, except one, which 
is pointed out by the assistant. The 
latter then upon some pretext, as 
for instance having forgotten his 
pen, goes out of the room and 
leaves the child with its toys and 
its Verbot’” (i. e., the command for- 
bidding it to play with the one 
game). 

As the Professor’s voice ran 
smoothly on describing in this cold 
and detached manner the analysis 
of the moral struggles of a little 
child I seemed scarcely able to be- 
lieve my own ears. It seemed to 
me that even those Prussian war- 
lords, whose spirits still haunted 
those gilded rooms, were also struck 
with horror at the cold inhumanity 
of it; as though—ghosts themselves 
—they had felt the gust of a wind 
more chilling and more deadly than 
that which they themselves brought 
with them. For in their day, when 
a child in that palace was forbidden 
to do a thing, the Verbot had at 
least a moral meaning, even if it 
was only the morals of Kaiserdom. 
To find anything in spirit parallel 
to this detached immolation of the 
tender soul of a little child on the 
altar of science, my mind went back 
instinctively to those temples where 
the bearded merchants of Tyre 
gathered round the children sacri- 
ficed to Moloch. I tried to make 
myself believe that in thinking thus 
I was taking an exaggerated view 
of the matter, that I was doing the 
Professor an injustice. It is true 

















he was of Semitic origin, but he did 
not look in the least like a high 
priest of Moloch. He was in fact 
an extremely polite and hospitable 
little man, and spared no pains in 
showing and explaining everything. 
He was so eager, so enthusiastic, so 
conscientious in his scientific meth- 
od, that I felt I must have been mis- 
taken in harboring such thoughts 
about him. So I thrust them away 
into the subconscious as unworthy 
of my host. 

Our tour of inspection being fin- 
ished, we went off to an adjoining 
restaurant for a cup of coffee. At 
this point I would like to remark 
that if by any chance these impres- 
sions of mine ever come to the Pro- 
fessor’s notice I hope, as I am confi- 
dent, that he will not read into them 
anything personal. They are sim- 
ply the result of a Welt-Auschauung 
entirely different from his, and they 
are in no way a reflection on his 
personal character or sincerity. 

In the café we fell to discussing 
various modern methods of educa- 
tion. In so doing we happened to 
touch on the subject of the training 
of the imagination in children. I 
ventured the opinion that the Ger- 
mans—for various reasons which 
need not be discussed here—are in- 
clined to over-estimate the value of 
Make-Believe (“Phantasienspiel’’) in 
the child’s education. I maintained 
that Dr. Montessori was right in 
asserting that the child is much 
more of a realist than we think he 
is, but because we do not provide 
him with real occupations that cor- 
respond to his needs, we do not real- 
ize it. The Professor agreed heart- 
ily, and then went on to amplify his 
remark as follows: “Yes, I think it 
is a great mistake to fill the child’s 
mind with all these nonsensical and 
fantastical ideas, such as, fairies, 
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trolls, God, Father Christmas, an- 
gels, dwarfs, etc.” 

Again I felt as if I had been 
struck suddenly by an icy blast—the 
very breath of Death itself. These 
shattering words fell from the Pro- 
fessor’s lips so quietly and natural- 
ly—not to say chattily—that it was 
hard to realize their tremendous 
significance. 

But I knew now that I had been 
right in my previous intuitions. In 
the light of this new revelation I 
could see many things fall into 
their place which had rather puzzled 
me. I understand now the strange 
and mysterious—not to say mystic 
—sense of reverence displayed by 
the Professor as we passed by the 
room where the experiment was go- 
ing on. For this was, in sober fact, 
his “holy of holies”: for the soul 
must reverence an idol if it does 
not reverence God—just as those 
who have no faith are the people 
who trust most in mascots and to- 
tems. The God of Science did not 
exist for him, so science was his 
god. I saw, too, the “Gestalttheorie” 
in a new light. The Professor’s 
mind was like that screen. Every- 
thing in the universe was excluded 
from his field of vision except those 
things which he wished to observe. 
The “Herrgott” was an inconven- 
ient factor in the scientific field— 
an unnecessary and uncertain com- 
plication—so He was quietly ex- 
cluded from his “screen.” That a 
child has a soul, with a delicate and 
tender conscience—that it were bet- 
ter for a man that a millstone were 
hung about his neck and he were 
drowned in the sea rather than that 
he should put an obstacle in the 
way of one of “the least of these My 
little ones”—tthis was a fantastic no- 
tion, and furthermore would inter- 
fere with the carrying out of Verbot 
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experiments. So it was excluded 
from the field of vision. 

I could not help contrasting this 
attitude of mind with that of Dr. 
Montessori, who really does know 
how to observe children. A phrase 
from one of her writings kept run- 
ning through my mind (it is in ital- 
ics below). It occurs in an essay on 
the religious education of children 
where she has been describing her 
method of preparing children for 
their First Holy Communion. “By 
such means,” she says, “when the 
time for First Communion comes, 
the children find that they have al- 
ready ‘lived in the church’ for three 
or four years. . . . They are already 
accustomed to examine their con- 
science in order to purify it and 
keep it free from faults. Oh, if only 
psychologists knew these exercises 
and the innate tendency of the 
child’s soul!’ 


I had hoped—for the sake of Ber- 
lin “Kultur’—that my Professor’s 
Welt-Auschauung was a very ex- 
ceptional one, that there were no 
others like him in Berlin; but my 
further experiences did not substan- 
tiate this hope. Not long after- 
wards I was present at a social 
gathering in the house of another 
University Professor. During the 
course of the evening the conversa- 
tion turned upon the religious no- 
tions of children. The wife of the 
Professor, an amiable and excellent 
hostess, related—as an amusing in- 
cident—a recent experience of hers 
with her own little girl of four or 
five years of age. The little one had 
come to her and asked for the 
names of the twelve apostles. The 
mother being unable to supply the 
information, the child had _ at- 


tempted to write out the list her- 
1The Child in the Church. P. 10. 
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self. It ran something as follows: 
—‘Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
God, Father Christmas, St. Nicholas, 
etc.” The mother made no attempt 
to correct the child’s ideas; and 
everyone present—except the writ- 
er—seemed to think the whole story 
an excellent joke. Another guest 
now took up the thread of the con- 
versation and related an incident 
about her own boy when he was a 
small child. This lady was, by the 
way, an educational official of some 
importance and also, I believe, the 
head of a Training College for 
Teachers. She described how her 
little son, when about four or five 
years of age, had spontaneously be- 
gun to pray to God about his little 
troubles and hopes. “I did not,” 
said the lady, “directly forbid him; 
but whenever ‘it came on’ I used to 
distract his attention by pointing 
out something bright and attractive; 
and so little by little this praying 
business disappeared.” Again— 
apart from myself—no one in the 
company seemed to find anything 
unusual in this story. Rather, 
they all seemed to approve of the 
mother’s handling of what was ob- 
viously an embarrassing situation. 


It happened shortly after I left 
Berlin that there came into my 
hands a remarkable book by a re- 
markable man. I refer to Lang- 
behn’s Rembrandt as the Educator 
of the German People, a book which 
ran through about forty editions in 
the author’s lifetime. Langbehn 
had something of the nature of a 
seer, and devoted his whole life to 
trying to infuse a more healthy 
spirit into the social, political and 
artistic life of Germany as he found 
it during the end of the nineteenth 
century. Langbehn’s criticism of 
the German Universities, as he then 
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knew them, is not without its value 
at the present day. The similarity 
between his views and those ex- 
pressed by Cardinal Newman in 
his Idea of a University will no 
doubt strike many of those who 
read these lines. To such it may be 
interesting to mention that Lang- 
behn’s convictions became more and 
more Catholic as he grew older, un- 
til—a few years before his death— 
he was received into the Church. 

We will close this brief sketch 
with a few extracts from this book 
which—in view of what we have al- 
ready written—will require no fur- 
ther comment. 

Already, before the end of the 
last century, Langbehn deplored the 
tendency to over-specialization 
amongst German scientists. Speak- 
ing of these he says:—“‘What they 
need is less knowledge and more 
wisdom. So far as science to-day 
is unphilosophical and irreligious 
it has lost the sense of the true re- 
lation of the individual to the 
whole; it no longer realizes that 
the minutest natural or human phe- 
nomenon is directly connected with 
that great World-All from which 
everything radiates. One might go 
further and say that it [science] is 
without a living spirit; for Spirit 
implies just this—the relationship 
of the part to the whole and the 
whole to the parts.” 

“Scientists to-day are like so 
many caterpillars each sitting on his 
own particular leaf, and each say- 
ing that his leaf is best. But as to 
the whole tree they do not bother 
about it at all!” 

Langbehn goes on to say that 
there has taken place a divorce be- 
tween the head and the heart. “It 
is a sign of moral and spiritual de- 
generation when the head governs 
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the heart”; and he quotes with ap- 
proval Lessing’s question, “Has a 
Professor a heart?”—adding that, 
of some of our present-day Profes- 
sors, one could also query whether 
they had a head as well! 

“The German Universities can be 
counted amongst those things which 
have come to stand for just the op- 
posite from what they set out to be. 
More truly one could say of them 
that they are specialities and not 
universities, for they contain noth- 
ing but specialists. Let it not be 
imagined however that a hundred 
‘specialities’ placed out next to each 
other could by any means make a 
‘University.’ A University can only 
come from within outwards... . 

“The Universities will only flour- 
ish again when they are true to their 
name, when the special becomes 
subordinated to the Universal. He 
who is only a specialist has forfeited 
his soul; one could in fact say in a 
sense that the devil is a specialist 
whereas God is a Universalist.” 

Langbehn had no love for the 
spirit of Berlin as he knew it in his 
day, thirty to fifty years ago. “In 
spite of all its bustling outward ac- 
tivity the characteristic feature of 
Berlin,” he says, “is a spiritual 
emptiness, a spirit of negation.” 
Langbehn, who was personally ac- 
quainted with Bismarck and some- 
times stayed with him, recalls the 
Chancellor’s description of Berlin 
as “a wilderness of bricks and news- 
papers.” 

“The culture of Berlin is purely 
scientific; or—more accurately de- 
scribed—purely rationalistic. It is 
a culture in which the heart has 
atrophied.” 

And that is the reason why to-day 
it cultivates a “Psychology without 
a Soul.” 





THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS IN CARTHAGE 
(May 7th-11th) 


By James J. WatsH, M.D., Px.D. 


USTRALIA and Chicago had set 

such a high standard for Eu- 
charistic Congresses in recent years 
that it seemed scarcely possible that 
Carthage, even with Tunis and its 
250,000 people in the French Pro- 
tectorate, could hope to rival in any 
way their achievement. Neverthe- 
less by virtue of certain unusual 
conditions,—in particular the his- 
torical background of the famous 
city,—the thirtieth Eucharistic Con- 
gress goes down in history as an 
event forever memorable. 

The daily press at the time fur- 
nished some details as to the Con- 
gress but owing apparently to a 
preconceived notion of its unimpor- 
tance, they failed to tell the whole 
story as it was. For instance, only 
300 Americans were reported by the 
United Press Association as being 
present at the Congress though one 
steamship, alone, from the United 
States carried more than that num- 
ber. As a matter of fact the Amer- 
icans present numbered nearly, if 
not quite, 1,000. There were sev- 
eral larger American vessels that 
housed their passengers during the 
Congress for lack of room in the 
hotels, and there were various 
parties of Americans besides who 
after preliminary European and 
Holy Land trips found their way to 
Carthage. Unfortunately no Amer- 
ican bishop was with them and as 
a consequence the United States did 
not seem to secure as much prestige 
as its numbers in attendance war- 
ranted. 

Very probably more than 50,000 


people all told were present at the 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment which closed the Congress. 
There had been more than 20,000 
people present at the Mass on Sun- 
day morning. This solemn Mass 
was chanted amid the ruins of the 
Basilica of St. Cyprian situated in a 
hollow, and the surrounding hills 
made a natural amphitheater from 
which for miles around people took 
part in the Holy Sacrifice. Eight 
cardinals were present, the cele- 
brant being the Papal Delegate of 
the occasion, Cardinal Lepicier. The 
day was clear and intensely bright 
with the brightness of the sun of 
North Africa,—the only really hot 
day of the Congress,—and the un- 
relieved light brought out all the 
splendor of the beautiful vestments 
worn by the prelates and their ac- 
companying suites. 

The culmination of the Congress 
was the Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament which closed the cere- 
monies on Sunday afternoon. There 
was a procession of the Blessed,Sac- 
rament from the magnificent Basil- 
ica of Carthage, the beautiful Ca- 
thedral built on the site of the cita- 
del of old Carthage by the great 
Cardinal Lavigerie some fifty years 
ago. Several thousand laymen of 
distinction followed by over 3,000 
priests and hundreds of monsignori 
walked before the bishops and arch- 
bishops, nearly 100 in number, and 
the eight cardinals with their at- 
tending prelates. The procession 
went down the hill to the Amphi- 
theater where so many martyrs dur- 
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ing the persecutions of Septimus 
Severus, Decius and Diocletian suf- 
fered for their faith. After circling 
the Amphitheater the line of march 
continued back to the Basilica 
where from a porch over the main 
door Benediction was given. 

On the surrounding hills that 
Sunday afternoon there were gath- 
ered an immense throng. All day 
they had been making their way 
from Tunis and towns nearby. 
Most of the 20,000 who had been 
present at Mass in the morning in 
the ancient site of the Basilica of 
St. Cyprian (with its broken col- 
umns symbolizing the interval of 
decadence through which the Afri- 
can Church had passed) remained 
at Carthage for lunch because the 
distance to Tunis and railway ac- 
commodations precluded the return 
journey. Though arrangements had 
been made to feed an immense mul- 
titude, by two o’clock almost noth- 
ing was left of the huge stores of 
food that had been prepared. Many 
had to go unsatisfied though all had 
been able to secure enough to keep 
them from feeling faint till the aft- 
ernoon ceremony was over. 

The most interesting and unique 
feature of the Congress was that all 
its ceremonies had for immediate 
background situations rendered 
holy by the blood of countless mar- 
tyrs. The solemn Mass of Thurs- 
day morning was celebrated in the 
Basilica of Carthage, erected by 
Cardinal Lavigerie—a great symbol 
of his work and that of the White 
Fathers and Sisters founded by him, 
so many of whom laid down their 
lives under the tropical sun of Af- 
rica in order to bring the Faith to 
the natives of the Dark Continent. 

On Friday morning the solemn 
Mass was chanted in the ruins of 
the Basilica Majorum or Basilica of 
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SS. Perpetua and Felicitas who are 
the special patrons of Carthage. 
On Saturday morning the Mass was 
celebrated in the Amphitheater 
ruins. Here is where SS. Perpetua 
and Felicitas were thrown to the 
wild beasts. A temporary altar had 
been erected almost immediately 
over the dungeon in which the two 
young women had been confined 
just before their martyrdom. Aft- 
er the ceremony was over the crowd 
in almost procession form poured 
into the Amphitheater to visit the 
dungeon which has been unearthed 
and in which there is an altar with 
relics of the martyrs exposed for 
special veneration. 

The story of these young women, 
both of them mothers before they 
were twenty, one, a member of a 
noble family and the other, her 
slave, who gave up their lives and 
what was dearer than life itself, 
their young babes, rather than deny 
their Faith, is thrilling enough 
when read at a distance, but when 
illuminated by their relics in the 
actual place of their martyrdom, 
becomes profoundly impressive. 
The memory of these martyrs and 
the feeling of their presence lent a 
peculiar solemnity to the cere- 
monies. 

The Pontifical Mass of Sunday 
was intoned in the ruins of the Ba- 
silica of St. Cyprian which were un- 
earthed only twelve years ago but 
which furnish abundant testimony 
to the vigor and devotedness of the 
early Church in Africa. The vast 
rectangle which constituted the edi- 
fice measured 71 meters (225 feet) 
in length, by some 35 meters (120 
feet) in width. This immense 
church consisted of seven naves 
that afforded space for the priests 
and prelates of the Congress with 
some additional room for the laity. 
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The structure has its special memo- 
ries, for not far from here St. Mon- 
ica spent the night in prayer for 
her son Augustine when he de- 
parted for Italy. More than nine 
thousand fragments of Christian 
epitaphs have been dug up in con- 
nection with this basilica. It stands 
in the midst of a natural amphi- 
theater which permitted many thou- 
sands to attend the Mass from the 
neighboring hills. No one who saw 
the sight of that reverent crowd is 
ever likely to forget it. The sing- 
ing of the Mass and in particular of 
the Credo in which the congrega- 
tion joined the choir, proved one of 
the most inspiring features of the 
Congress. Many a visitor from the 


distant West felt that the resultant 
resurgence of his own faith, alone 
made the visit to the scene of the 
Congress well worth while. It 
prompted also the inevitable feeling 


that some such sharing in the serv- 
ice by the congregation must be 
cultivated more generally in order 
to make the act of faith more deep- 
ly appreciated. The singing for the 
Congress had all been well rehearsed 
and proved most impressive as a 
rule. As heard at a distance it 
seemed to hint feelingly at a par- 
ticipation with the chants of heav- 
enly hosts that made the ceremonies 
much more of a suggestion of har- 
mony between earthly and celestial 
worshipers than is usually obtained. 
The music-loving French nature 
thus added to the devotional feel- 
ing in very charming fashion with 
a success that was delightful in its 
effectiveness. 


Another feature which made the 
holding of the Eucharistic Congress 
at Carthage extremely appropriate 
is the fact that among the remains 
of the ancient Christianity that have 
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been unearthed from the site of the 
old city are many symbols of. the 
Blessed Sacrament from the earliest 
times. The Reverend Pére Delattre, 
one of the White Fathers, whose re- 
searches in Christian archeology 
among the excavations at Carthage 
won for him the distinction of 
Corresponding Member of the Insti- 
tute of France, points out in a well- 
illustrated volume, issued for the 
Congress, how many symbols of the 
Eucharist are to be found among 
the relics that have been studied. 
His Symboles Eucharistiques makes 
it very clear that the devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament was among the 
prominent features of the life of the 
faithful in the old days. His vol- 
ume will doubtless attract world 
attention now that the Eucharist is 
assuming an ever more important 
place in modern Catholic life. 

The lamps, particularly, which 
abound among the relics of old Car- 
thage are ornamented in the great 
majority of cases with symbols of 
the Eucharist. There are frequent 
representations of the vine and the 
chalice, and of the bread; also of the 
Good Shepherd as the feeder of His 
flock. Besides these, there is the 
Pelican, and the Pheenix as the re- 
storer of life after death. The heart 
is often presented as a symbol of 
the love of the Redeemer, and a 
fish, not only as an anagram for the 
Savior but particularly in the as- 
pect of feeding the faithful. Then 
there is the lamb and the lion as 
well as the Greek monogram of the 
Christus associated with the Alpha 
and Omega. Pére Delattre points 
out how all of these are brought in 
direct relation with the Eucharist. 
The heart is so frequent as to make 
an extremely interesting anticipa- 
tion of the modern devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. 
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This part of Africa, under the in- 
fluence of the Romans, became the 
repository of many extremely beau- 
tiful mosaics. Tunisia is perhaps 
the region richest in mosaics of all 
the world. The Christians adapted 
these to their purposes, and many 
of those unearthed, as interpreted 
by Father Delattre,—whose position 
as Director of the Museum of Car- 
dinal Lavigerie makes his authority 
unquestionable,—are directly re- 
lated to the Blessed Sacrament. 
Most of the American visitors to 
Carthage took the trip to Kairawan 
on the edge of the desert and in so 
doing passed through the little town 
of Enfidaville in whose church are 
to be found some of the most im- 
pressive mosaics carrying symboli- 
zations of the Eucharist. Here are 
to be seen the chalice between two 
peacocks in the apse of the charm- 
ing little church. Besides, there is 
a large chalice with the vine en- 
twined, while in the nave there is 
the figure of the Lamb of God, mani- 
festly in connection with the Eu- 
charistic signification of that sym- 
bol. Some of the liturgical vessels 
uncovered in the excavations, even 
though sadly broken, convey most 
interesting hints of the history of 
the Eucharist. For instance, there 
is a form of large paten with the 
Lamb of God on the margin in se- 
ries with the figure of the cross. 
There is a pyx in ivory unearthed 
at Carthage that is valuable in the 
light that it throws on the adminis- 
tration of Holy Communion in the 
early days. In the center appears 
the figure of Christ seated, having 
at His feet two baskets of breads 
which He distributes to His disci- 
ples. These receive the bread in 
their hands which are covered with 
a fold of their mantles. Others, the 
deacons, are taking the precious 
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portions of consecrated bread in or- 
der to distribute them to the faith- 
ful. 

This is a valued confirmation of 
the tradition that in the early days 
of Christianity—and this usage per- 
sisted for a long time—the faithful 
received the sacred Host in their 
right hand covered by a veil and 
carried the consecrated bread to 
their mouths for the self-adminis- 
tration of Communion. 

Certain plates uncovered some 
years ago on the Hill of St. Louis,— 
the scene of the death of St. Louis 
IX. of France on his crusade,—and 
now in the British Museum contain 
Eucharistic symbols from a time 
long before St. Louis’ day. One of 
these has a circle preceded by the 
monogram X and P (that is the Ch 
and R of the Greek monogram for 
Christ) and the Alpha and Omega 
of the symbols. Pére Delattre con- 
siders this to be a liturgical basin 
bearing relation to the Blessed Sac- 
rament. Another plate more re- 
cently discovered bears these same 
symbols, but is of triangular form 
as if to bring them all within the 
frame of the Trinity. Carthage 
manifestly is extremely rich in 
early Christian symbolism, and so 
much of this relates to the Eucha- 
rist as to make, as we have said, the 
holding of the Congress here ex- 
tremely appropriate. The calling 
of this to the attention of scholars 
the world over will give a new im- 
petus to Christian archeology. 


For these pious exercises in the 
midst of these holy places the 
American visitors at least had come 
in the mood of the pilgrims of old. 
One could not help thinking of the 
early medieval pilgrims to the Holy 
Land, of the wayfarers to the Shrine 
of St. James at Compostela in Spain 
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or more particularly of the Canter- 
bury pilgrims, though this pilgrim- 
age to Carthage in the twentieth 
century had all the marks of a par- 
ticularly sincere devotion. There 
were some fifty priests aboard each 
vessel bound for Carthage, and 
nearly that many Masses every day. 
It was a rare passenger indeed who 
did not hear at least one Mass a day 
during the voyage and most of them 
heard two or three or even more. 
Every evening there was the rosary 
and hymns to the Blessed Virgin, 
rendered with especial fervor. 

The first Saturday on board was 
taken as confession day for most of 
the pilgrims, and a great many 
made a novena of Communions in 
preparation for the Congress. There 
were sermons and lectures and 
readings which proved further prep- 
aration for the coming event at Car- 
thage. During the Congress most of 
the visitors attended the ceremonies 
of each day, thus occupying most 
of the morning and some hours of 
the afternoon. 

While so much attention was paid 
to the real purpose of the journey 
there was also, needless to say, an 
eager participation in the regular 
ship sports and ship entertainments, 
from concerts and minstrels to 
horse racing, betting on the ship’s 
run and gymkhana events. All of 
those who made the trip will un- 
derstand better than was possible 
before just what the old pilgrim- 
ages meant. While they constituted 
a sincere effort to obtain special 
graces, they had all the elements of 
a vacation, and such a vacation as 
left a good taste in the mouth and a 
feeling of something done that 
made the event of enduring signifi- 
cance. We could all go home and 
read some Chaucer with increased 
understanding and sympathy. 
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On Thursday morning the chil- 
dren of Tunis received Communion 
in the Velodrome, a large stadium 
belonging to the city and its uni- 
versity. This combination of city 
and university ownership is read- 
ily understood by Americans though 
one scarcely expected to find Africa 
so up to date. The children all in 
white made a most impressive sight. 
Among them, bearing red crosses 
were the members of the Crusaders 
of the Holy Eucharist, the chosen 
group of girls whom the Congres- 
sistes (as the French say) were to 
see prominent in some of the other 
services. In symbolization of their 
crusading purpose to make the 
Blessed Sacrament better known 
and Its reception more frequent, 
they carried palms in their hands. 
These they swung from side to side 
rhythmically during the Consecra- 
tion and Elevation at Mass and dur- 
ing Benediction. Their rhythmic 
movements recalled the dancing al- 
tar boys at the Cathedral of Seville 
who at solemn Masses, during the 
Elevation, sway rhythmically with 
castanets in their hands to the air 
of an old hymn to the Blessed Vir- 
gin that is traditional. 


During Thursday night and Fri- 
day morning at the Congress week- 
end the Holy Hour was observed 
and in the Cathedral at Carthage 
and the Procathedral in Tunis mid- 
night Mass was celebrated. Large 
numbers took part in these. Some 
five hundred Americans walked 
from their ships at the wharfs to 
the church of the little town of La 
Goulette, a suburb of Tunis a little 
more than half way on the road to 
Carthage, and kept the Holy Hour 
in most impressively devotional 
fashion from 8 to 9 P. M. there. 
The collection taken up on the oc- 















casion was presented to the pastor 
of the church of La Goulette, who 
had been most ready to lend his 
church for the purpose. The collec- 
tion was probably the largest that 
has ever been taken up in the 
church, for the congregation is poor 
and the town itself is but small and 
many of the members are wage- 
earners on small wages. 


The daily conferences on subjects 
relating to the Blessed Sacrament 
were crowded. The French take 
very kindly to this sort of thing. 
The great oration of the Congress 
was delivered by Father Parra, 
S.J., well known for his articles in 
the French Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, who has been for many years 
the National Director of the Apos- 
tleship of Prayer in France. He is 
known as one of the greatest of liv- 
ing French ecclesiastical orators. 
His reputation extends beyond 
France, to Belgium and French 
Switzerland. He has given his life 
and labors to the Eucharistic Cru- 
sade which is doing so much to re- 
new the faith in France. His ora- 
tion on this subject was one of the 
events of the Congress listened to 
by an immense crowd in the Amphi- 
theater. 

The second of the formal orators 
was the Abbé Gerard Philips, Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology of the 
Seminary of Liége, Belgium, who 
took for his subject, “The Real 
Presence and the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass, as illustrated in the Writ- 
ings of St. Augustine and the other 
Fathers of the Church of Africa.” 
The third oration was by Monsignor 
Pons, of Carthage, on “Holy Com- 
munion according to St. Augustine 
and the other Fathers of the African 
Church.” Monsignor Pons is the 
author of a volume of some five 
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hundred pages on The New Church 
of Africa. The fourth of the formal 
orations was by Bishop Tissier, of 
Chalons, France. He is a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor and a mem- 
ber of the French Academy of Edu- 
cation. He has written a number 
of works on the education of youth 
and especially on the place of wom- 
an in Catholic education. The fifth 
and last oration was by M. Louis 
Bertrand, member of the French 
Academy, which was very probably 
the most noteworthy oratorical and 
literary feature of the Congress. M. 
Bertrand is the author of Saint Au- 
gustine, Sanguis Martyrum, Les 
Villes d’or (of North Africa), nu- 
merous books on Christianity in 
North Africa and one on the Little 
St. Teresa. He has written besides 
a series of novels which have given 
him a high place in the literary life 
of France and won for him the dis- 
tinction of election to a place as 
one of the Forty Immortals in suc- 
cession to Maurice Barrés. His bio- 
graphical novel Jean Perbal, has at- 
tracted wide attention. His subject 
was “The Splendors of the Ancient 
Church of Africa and its Revival in 
the Nineteenth Century.” 

M. Bertrand made his address on 
Saturday evening at 5 p. mM. on the 
site of the old fortress of Carthage, 
the Byrsa, and was listened to by 
some ten thousand people. A fine 
arrangement of loud speakers made 
it possible for all of them to hear 
him without difficulty and his dis- 
course was followed with rapt at- 
tention and punctuated with fre- 
quent applause. He uses very effec- 
tively the French oratorical periodic 
sentence and this afforded oppor- 
tunities for his audience to express 
their thoroughgoing sympathy with 
the sentiments he expounded. He 
told the story of the ancient and 
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modern Church of Carthage in 
striking sentences that his deep 
knowledge of his subject enabled 
him to pack with details of history 
that illustrated very strikingly the 
enduring quality of the Church and 
the divine mission she has been in- 
trusted with, since while all else 
passes into the limbo of things to 
be forgotten, the Church renews her 
life and manifests again that su- 
preme event of her Founder’s career 
—His Resurrection. 

M. Bertrand recalled to his audi- 
ence that it seemed providential 
that. these festival days of the Eu- 
charistic Congress, so nearly coin- 
cided with the celebration of the 
centenary of St. Augustine, that 
great apostle of charity and under- 
standing who had so often preached 
almost on the very same spot. “He 
seems,” M. Bertrand said, “to pre- 
side at every meeting that is held 


here at Carthage and to guide the 
discussions so that they maintain 
the true Catholic spirit. . . The in- 
tentions of the Sovereign Pontiff 
in choosing Carthage as the site of 
the Eucharistic Congress have been 
magnificently illuminated by the 


events of these days. Under the 
spirit of St. Augustine this has be- 
come a feast of charity to which all 
Christians and non-Christians are 
invited. To those who are not of 
Christ we say, in a sense entirely 
spiritual, what of old, Augustine 
the Bishop said to his hearers who 
were Donatists, ‘Brother come and 
share with me the glorious heritage 
of the Church of Christ.’” 

The distinguished French Acade- 
mician reminded his hearers that 
more than ever before perhaps hu- 
manity had need of the Church. 
“In this tragic moment of history 
when the entire world is traversed 
by a wave of hatred, when insensate 
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and criminal individuals preach 
fratricidal war and erect into a dog- 
ma the odious and absurd idea of 
the struggle for life and class strife, 
it is admirable, that every year some 
voices are raised in all the countries 
of the world to protest vigorously 
against such a sinister sewing of 
false doctrines and to lift higher 
than all other human discourse the 
voice of Christ Himself who set 
above all the commandments the su- 
preme law of love. This charity is 
not only a spiritual virtue but it is 
also a civilizing power.” 

He added with a supreme empha- 
sis that was shared in by all the 
multitude of his listeners, as was 
evident from their fervent and pro- 
longed applause: 

“Barbarism surrounds us and 
menaces as much as at any time in 
history and apparently without our 
being surely aware of it. It is at 
our doors. It is everywhere. For 
whoever has eyes to see the world 
of to-day is a fearful menace. If we 
wish even a little bit to soften the 
human beast there is nothing but 
the divine gesture, that august ges- 
ture that was taught us nearly two 
thousand years ago—the Bread 
blest, the Chalice offered up, the 
Symbolic Banquet, to which the 
whole world is invited, to satiate it- 
self not with the bread or wine but 
the Word which gives Eternal Life. 
The true symbol and the most effi- 
cient of the fraternity of all the 
peoples of the world is still the 
Communion table, this mensa mar- 
tyrum, this table at which the mar- 
tyrs are fed the repasts that make 
them strong for whatever they may 
have to face. This is the table at 
which were fed our ancestors of the 
faith in the ancient Church. The 
symbols of it lie all around us in 
the cemeteries of Carthage here and 

















the memory renewed in this Eucha- 
ristic Congress.” 


The beginning of the Congress 
brought into relief the happy rela- 
tions between the French Govern- 
mental authorities and the ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy. At the preliminary 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment before the Procathedral of 
Tunis in the square of the residence 
opposite the town house of the Gov- 
ernor General of Tunisia, the French 
soldiers, mainly blacks from Sene- 
gal, were assigned the duty of keep- 
ing the crowd within the bounds as- 
signed to them. They were said to 
have been chosen because most of 
them are Catholic Christians owing 
to the successful efforts of French 
missionaries. This seemed, how- 
ever, only a matter of proper police 
regulation, but during the Masses 
at Carthage the staff officers of the 
French Army who were present of- 
ficially, presented arms at the Ele- 
vation and were manifestly engaged 
in worship during the ceremony. 
This seemed a happy augury for 
the Church in France, though it was 
suggested that there might be in- 
sistent questioning of the Govern- 
ment in Parliament about the mat- 
ter. 

An immense number of French 
priests took part in the Congress. It 
was said that their transportation 
was arranged at Government ex- 
pense on French vessels and that 
altogether some three thousand of 
them took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded. Besides, many 
hundreds of tents were supplied by 
the French military authorities in 
which the French priests were 
lodged during their stay, leaving 
only their food as the sole expense 
of the trip. This did a very great 
deal to assure the success of the 
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Congress. As the American vessels, 
carrying prospective Congressistes 
came to anchor in the harbor of La 
Goulette, the roadstead in which 
they stayed for the week-end, the 
passengers were greeted with a view 
of this tent city capable of housing 
more than three thousand, and it 
seemed as though the naval demon- 
stration for the French President 
which had been seen at Algiers had 
been transferred to Tunis and Car- 
thage in the military department. 

They were the soldiers of the 
Prince of Peace who were there 
however, though owing to circum- 
stances most of them had served 
during the World War and there- 
fore had had ample experience of 
tent life and only too often had 
found the tents veritable heavens 
of comfort prepared to the trench 
life they had been living. 

Most of these tents were on the 
grounds of the Franciscan Mission- 
ary Sisters of Marie, who have a 
magnificent property on the hill that 
overlooks the sea just above the cite 
of St. Cyprian’s Basilica which 
though in ruins made a most ap- 
propriate place for the holding of 
the last Mass of the Congress. The 
Convent is called St. Monica after 
the mother of St. Augustine who al- 
most on this spot, as we have said, 
spent a night in prayer and tears 
for her son who was just leaving 
for Italy where as the fruit of her 
prayers he was to be baptized by 
St. Ambrose, himself, like Augus- 
tine, a native of Africa. 

It was at this Convent that the 
eight cardinals in attendance vested 
for the last solemn Mass. The good 
sisters who have houses in Tunisia 
and North Africa, generally, as well 
as in France, have a record for prac- 
tical charity that shows how living 
are the fruits of the old Church in 
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our day. That record as read by 
the Congressistes reveals that these 
nuns who observe perpetual adora- 
tion in this last resting place of the 
remains of so many martyrs, have 
actually in the missionary field 157 
houses with more than 100 schools. 
Besides, they conduct nearly five 
hundred works of various kinds 
for children, bringing altogether 
more than 60,000 little ones under 
their influence. But this is not all. 
They superintend some 53 hospi- 
tals in which are cared for every 
year 82,000 patients for a longer or 
shorter hospitalization. In addition 
they have full charge of seven lep- 
roseries or hospitals for lepers in 
which are housed more than 1,800 
lepers. They conduct eight laza- 
rettos in which 2,665 patients were 
treated for contagious diseases last 
year. As a culmination of their 
charity work they control 114 dis- 
pensaries in which nearly 3,000,000 
patients were treated last year— 
1929. Surely, with such a record 
as an index, the Church of the Mar- 
tyrs of Carthage is not only living 
but is bearing the fruits by which 
ye shall know the truth. 

If the martyrs of old could have 
been present at these ceremonies, 
if, as surely must be the case, they 
are aware of what has been done in 
Carthage in these days of May in 
the twentieth century, there must 
have been an addition to their hap- 
piness as they looked down on it 
all. The African Church is a worthy 
heir in this century to the great 
African Church of 1,800 years ago 
which gave such abundant testi- 
mony even unto death to its faith. 
In the days of the persecutions Ter- 
tullian said, “Sanguis martyrum se- 
men Christianorum” and his words 
were often reéchoed during these 
days at Carthage. Not only is the 
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expression true for his time but also 
in ours, for the martyr blood proved 
the seed of a renewal of faith which 
bears eloquent testimony to its pow- 
er of stimulating Church growth 
not only in numbers but in inten- 
sity. 


Those of us who came from a dis- 
tance to the Congress had another 
link with the past thrust on us that 
was most interesting. 

One of the most fascinating chap- 
ters of Cardinal Newman’s book 
Callista is the description of the 
plague of locusts which caused the 
pagans to invoke the edict of perse- 
cution against the Christians in the 
time of Decius because they be- 
lieved that the anger of the gods 
had been aroused against the people 
on account of the worship of the 
new God. The chapter, the fif- 
teenth, is sometimes said to be one 
of the most perfect pieces of Eng- 
lish ever written. The incidents of 
it were renewed this year of the 
Congress in a plague of locusts in 
North Africa that was fought, and 
not always successfully, with all 
the means at the command of the 
Government. A swarm of these lo- 
custs trying to make their way into 
Europe was encountered by the 
Royal Mail steamship Araguaya not 
far from Gibraltar. They had fallen 
into the sea and covered it for miles. 
The occurrence was a curious re- 
version to conditions in the old days 
of Christian Carthage that made a 
vivid impression on the pilgrims 
from the far Western lands. How 
the seventeen year locusts count the 
Springs each year until seventeen 
are accomplished remains as much 
a mystery after these nearly 2,000 
years as it was at Carthage in 250 
A. D. but here they were, fulfilling 
their destiny as of yore. 

















LAUD 
By Francis CARLIN 


66 IS a goodly act,” said Shaun to me, 

“To be telling a tale when the words agree 
With a fact that happened in the days of old.” 
And ’tis long ago since I was told, 


That when Rome’s Peter and Heaven’s Lord 
Walked through the County of Waterford, 
They took the road from Carroll’s Cross 

To Kilmaedan over the bridge at Ross. 


And as a lark sang up the sky 

Whom should Saint and the Master spy 
But a man o’ music and he as bent 

As the crooked back of his instrument. 


A begging harper he was and Christ, 
Who knew the wish that alone sufficed, 
Gave him the last Samarian groat 

That He had left in His seamless coat. 


Then Peter, wondering, said in his mind: 
“Bless my soul! I’ve seen the blind 

Go off unheard, and the lame of limb— 
But maybe the music appeals tc Him.” 


Such was the tale; but every word 

Was lost on me, until I heard 

Both cloistered song and stricken wire 

(In tune with Christ’s Own hidden Choir) 


Near the Rio San Antonio; 
Where Italian nuns may never know 

That music, heard on their convent hill, 
Proved Shaun’s old Irish parable. 








GREATER THAN OURSELVES 
By Mary Carey McAvoy 


“? 


MATTER, Peg?” 

Peggy answered him by 
bowing her head over the wheel 
and shaking with uncontrollable 
laughter. Jack opened his eyes 
and found that instead of keeping 
to the main road, Peggy had driven 
off on to a narrow, grass-grown side 
road that ended in a fence around 
somebody’s barnyard. 

A rooster crowed threateningly 
from the fence; then a growling 
dog came out to further complicate 
the traffic jam. 

“F-funny!” laughed Peggy, as 
she lifted her pretty, tired head to 
look at Jack. 

“What's funny?” gasped Jack, 
yawning. 

“I...don’t...know. Funny to 
come in here and have all this 
noise,” said Peggy, looking help- 
lessly at the flapping rooster on the 
fence. 

“Noise? It’s time for noise at 
five o’clock in the morning,” grum- 
bled Jack, attempting to straighten 
up in his seat. “Come on, back out 
of here, sweetheart. I want to get 
to bed,” he added irritably. 

Somehow, Peggy got out to the 
main road again. The miles that 
she drove now through the fresh 
morning air cooled her dizzy head 
and brightened her wilted eyes. 
Jack was asleep again. Peggy 
wished he’d wake up. She wanted 
to talk to him, but she didn’t quite 
know what it was she wanted to 
say. She was too exhausted to say 
anything very definite. But some- 
thing was bothering her; was it that 
they had drunk so much at the 
party; or was she a bit disturbed 


because she had seen Jack kiss 
Phyllis Calkins last night . . . no, it 
was this morning, before they left. 

Just as she turned into the drive- 
way of their country place, Jack 
sat up with a start. It may have 
been the great golden light that just 
then rushed up from behind Old 
Cobble and came down the hill to 
light every window in the house. 
Or, possibly Jack’s five-mile nap 
had chased away the languor in his 
head and the aftermath of too much 
hospitality at the party. Anyway, 
he was quite awake and able to 
stumble by himself into the house 
when they got out of the car at the 
door. His collar was limp and 
soiled with the tie dangling from 
it; his evening clothes were a mess 
—wrinkled and dusty and spotted. 
Peggy in her crumpled evening 
dress, with her golden hair lying 
flat about her tired face, had a 
strange look in her eyes. Was it 
caused by the strain of trying to 
keep on the road during that long 
drive from Lenox? Was it because 
Bill Calkins had been a little too 
much of a Don Juan toward her at 
the party? Or rather, was it that 
vague something which she wanted 
to talk to Jack about? Was the 
strange look in her eyes because she 
wanted to explain something that 
was inexplainable? 

They got into their bedroom 
where Peggy sank down on the day- 
bed, her face in her hands. Jack 
took off his coat, stifling a pro- 
longed yawn. “Good Lord! Our 
crowd does have a good time, but 
they always stay too long,” he com- 
plained. 























“Well, what of it? Don’t you 
like this gay life?” Peggy asked him 
as she sat upright, seemingly hav- 
ing grasped something definite to 
talk about. 

Jack did not answer. He was re- 
flecting hazily that they had been 
married eight years. Eight years of 
this gay life—dancing, drinking, 
flirting—yes, flirting. Just now he 
was openly making love to Bill Cal- 
kins’ wife and Bill was flirting very 
obviously with Peggy. It wasn’t 
the thing to be jealous. One just 
couldn’t show jealousy. But why 
was Peggy so animated, so adorable, 
when she talked or danced with 
Bill? Would she some day belong 
to Bill? No, probably not. Every 
one was doing this flirting now, 
frankly and casually. But he would 
like to know what Peggy thought 
about Bill— 

Yet his thoughts faded off into 
the air like the sunrise clouds which 
were even then giving way to the 
clearness of day. “I’m dead tired, 
darling, come on to bed,” he man- 
aged to gasp between yawns. 

Peggy uncovered her face and 
turned her strange, searching, 
weary eyes to Jack. “This is a 
kind of futile life we're leading, 
don’t you think so, dear?” She felt 
an uneasiness—a doubt—a some- 
thing that she feared. 

Jack sat down on the day-bed be- 
side her. He put his hand on her 
arm. “Oh, sweetheart, you need 
rest. We drank too much and 
stayed too long at the party and 
then that beastly ride home was 
long and chilly—if we don’t get 
some sleep, we won't ever keep our 
engagements this afternoon.” 

“Yes, you'll play golf with Phyl- 
lis; Bill and I will motor over to the 
Casino in Stockbridge to look at 
some paintings and drink a cup of 
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tea; we'll all rush back here for the 
dinner I’m giving; then we'll drink 
and dance and flirt until morning 
again. I tell you, Jack, we haven’t 
a single thing to fall back on in 
case of any trouble,” objected Peggy 
in a voice that seemed to come from 
the little orange cloud toward which 
she was gazing. 

Jack kissed her. 

“What’s the idea, sweetheart? 
We haven’t the remotest chance of 
having trouble. We are both young 
and strong; Margaret is as healthy 
a child as they make them; there 
couldn’t be a better place to live for 
us or for her than out here in the 
country; I have my safe steel in- 
terests; we’re popular in our set...” 
He musingly tried to throw a bridge 
of reasons across the veritable gap 
of the mad years, but he felt it to be 
a flimsy, treacherous thing that 
would not bear the weight of any 
real burden. 

“Jack, do you ever pray?” Peg- 
gy’s exhaustion, perhaps, brought 
on this frankness. There in the 
warm intimacy of their own yellow 
room, she was able to find the aban- 
don to say to Jack these words that 
rather inadequately expressed the 
fear in her mind. 

“What the devil would I want to 
pray for?” Jack asked. He stood up 
then. Peggy loved his size and 
strength. 

“For protection in case of any 
trouble.” 

“No, I don’t pray. All the gods 
in the calendar couldn’t make me 
be so soft.” 

As Peggy wearily took off her 
crumpled dress, she looked at Jack 
just settling down under the covers. 
She knew that she loved him; she 
loved now his boyish helplessness 
that made him sneak in under the 
covers when the discussion was be- 
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coming too deep for him; she loved 
her husband—then why was she 
flirting with other men, with Bill, 
for instance. Perhaps— perhaps 
she was trying to find something in 
Bill that she hadn’t found in Jack 
—that inexplainable something that 
she seemed to sense was lurking 
around the corner. But she was too 
tired to think it out. 

Jack and Peggy slept until one 
o’clock. They had luncheon out in 
the rose garden where the late roses 
were still beautiful. Before they 
had finished, little golden-haired 
Margaret came skipping out to see 
them. As Jack had said, she was a 
perfect specimen of health. Six 


years of life in the Berkshires, 
cared for by a nurse who was a 
graduate of a Children’s Hospital, 
looked over twice a year by ortho- 
dontist and child specialist — yes, 
Margaret’s body had been perfectly 


cared for. She didn’t see much of 
her parents, of course; usually dur- 
ing their luncheon only. 

She climbed up into her mother’s 
lap for a cuddle. As Peggy kissed 
her, she said, “Where are you going 
to-day, Mother?” 

Peggy sighed. “Over to Stock- 
bridge to the Art Exhibit.” 

“With Mr. Calkins?” The child 
was annoyingly shrewd. 

“Yes, dear.” 

Margaret then climbed up on the 
back of Jack’s chair and straddled 
his shoulders. “I s’pose Daddy’s 
going somewhere with Mrs. Cal- 
kins?” 

Jack took the cigarette from his 
lips, made a helpless gesture, and 
said, “Yes, dear.” 

Margaret bent her chubby brown 
face down and whispered in Jack’s 
ear, “Does Daddy know what I’m 
going to do?” 

“No, Pet, what are you going to 
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do?” He thought there were never 
eyes so gloriously blue as Mar- 
garet’s, as he drew her down against 
his heart. Peggy watched the tab- 
leau with a deeply gratifying sense 
of possession. 

“Miss Lewis and I are going to 
pick lots of brown-eyed Susans 
for my party—I guess we'll pick 
more’n a hundred, Daddy,” replied 
Margaret as her curls of spun gold 
brushed his hands. 

“Oh, yes, my Precious, you are 
going to be six to-morrow. Id al- 
most forgotten it. And you'll have 
your party—so Miss Lewis is going 
to have it yellow, is she?” Peggy’s 
voice had a swiftness in it, as 
though she wanted to be rid of 
something that wasn’t quite right— 
as though she possessed a con- 
science. 

Her lovely little daughter disen- 
tangled herself from Jack’s arms 
and ran over to throw chubby 
brown arms tightly around her 
neck. The two heads of hair 
blended perfectly into one mass of 
gold. Margaret kissed her mother. 

“Yes, and my dress—oh, you'd 
be s’prised at it! Yellow, and a cap 
like a brown-eyed daisy!” 

“Don’t eat too much,” cautioned 
Jack. 

Margaret jumped down from 
Peggy’s lap, and began to dance up 
and down in ecstatic glee, clapping 
her fat hands together. 

“Oh—oh—oh—oh,” she trilled, 
“what do you s’pose we're going 
to have—ice-cream cones! Cones, 
truly ones! William is going to 
drive Miss Lewis and me up to that 
funny little place by the side of the 
road where we got ice-cream cones 
once, and we're going to buy two 
empty cones for each child—and— 
and—oh my, we'll have our yellow 
ice-cream in them—oo—oo—!” 

















Jack had looked at his watch dur- 
ing Margaret’s exultant anticipation 
over the cones, and now was leav- 


ing the table. “I’m late, dears,” he 
smiled, as he kissed them. “I prom- 
ised Phyllis I’d be there at two,” 
and he rushed off to play golf. 

Peggy kissed the gleaming child 
who danced out of the garden to 
find Miss Lewis. 

A little later, the tires of Bill Cal- 
kins’ roadster whispered on the 
gravel drive and Peggy was most 
attractively ready for him. Black 
taffeta and lace framed the blue and 
gold and fair pink of the portrait 
which was to receive Bill’s undivid- 
ed and passionate attentions for the 
next few hours. They motored the 
longest way ‘round to the Casino 
over in Stockbridge, taking the nar- 
row road around the foot of Old 
Cobble, winding along past the dis- 
carded Shaker settlements at Fern- 
side. Peggy was apparently listen- 
ing to all of Bill’s line but, with the 
vague unrest that was in her mind, 
she was wondering about the pious 
old Shakers who were sleeping in 
their hidden cemetery against Fern- 
side’s pines: wouldn’t they arise 
from their graves at the modern 
version of life as it was being played 
up and down this sleepy country- 
side? 

“Come out of it, Peggy, I say. 
What’s got into you to-day, old 
girl?” Bill leaned down and 
crushed her very close to him. She 
didn’t resist. She said nothing. 
They were ambling softly now over 
the fern-banked road through the 
woods. 

Suddenly, Peggy laughed scorn- 
fully. 

“What's up your sleeve, my dear 
girl?” 

“Oh, Bill, we are absurd—we hu- 
mans!” 
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“I don’t get you, dearest.” 
“I was just thinking of those old 


Shakers who lived here at Fern- 


side . . . they were so religious, they 
wouldn’t even marry . . . got all 
their companionship and comfort 
from God...” 

“But you wouldn’t expect us...” 

“We haven’t a God, have we?” she 
countered. “We can’t get beyond 
ourselves.” 

“But, my sweetness, in this age 
of advancement, we don’t need any- 
thing but health and love.” Bill 
surely was an example of perfect 
health—he was young—and hand- 
some and fair, and his voice, when 
he played the lover, had a throb in 
it that appealed to his subjects. 

“Well, I’m not so sure about this 
advancement,” said Peggy defiantly. 
“We marry all right, but afterwards 
we wear ourselves out making vir- 
tues out of vices.” 

“Say, let’s quit this stuff. Now, 
what possible vice is there in you 
and I enjoying each other this aft- 
ernoon? I’m not the kind that runs 
around with every woman indis- 
criminately—you know how much 
I care for Phyllis—everything’s all 
right with us; and you and Jack, 
why, of course! But, Peggy, dear, 
you mean—oh, hang it all, Peggy, 
you move me—my pulses stir—” 
They would soon be out from the 
cool shade of the woods on to the 
Flats—he kissed her. Peggy moved 
away then, and smoothed her 
crushed taffeta and lace. 

At the Casino, Peggy was obvi- 
ously bored and soon asked Bill if 
he were ready to go back. They re- 
turned the shorter way. Peggy hur- 
ried to give some directions about 
the dinner, then went to dress. She 
found Jack nursing a blister on his 
heel. Margaret ran in with a bunch 
of daisies. 
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“Here, Mother, wouldn’t you like 
these for your room?” she asked. 
“You'll be too tired to-morrow to 
see them at my party, I s’pose.” 

“Thank you, darling. But I shall 
be at your party.” Peggy felt a sud- 
den antagonism toward her own 
dinner party surging within her. 
She wished life wasn’t so full of 
madness. 

“Then it’s going to be the bestest 
party I’ve ever had—you there, 
Mother, and ice-cream cones, too— 
oh, wait till Miss Lewis knows 
that!” and kissing each of them, 
Margaret scampered off. 

“Jack, she’s the most precious 
thing in the world, isn’t she?” 

“Indeed she is,” said Jack as he 
tried to pull his shoe on over the 
protecting cotton. 

“I wish we had something to 
teach her—some faith or some pro- 


tection—” again Peggy was too 
rushed and tired to know just what 
it was she wanted to say. 


“Well, we haven't, sweetheart, 
and that’s that.” Jack’s shoe rub- 
bing up and down on the blister did 
not encourage any trend toward 
psychological discussions, and, too, 
the guests were arriving. 

Judging from the sounds of hi- 
larity, the hour of departure, and 
the appearance of the house and 
grounds, the party must have been 
a tremendous success, according to 
the code of their set. When the 
servants came down in the morn- 
ing, they had to begin on the empty 
bottles; dirty glasses beside every 
chair in the living-room, rugs 
stained and table tops burned from 
cigarette stubs. Despite her in- 
creasing feelings to the contrary, 
Peggy had been hostess to a pretty 
gay set. 

Yet she did manage to appear at 
Margaret’s birthday festivities late 
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in the afternoon, and had her yel- 
low ice-cream in a cone, too. 

The next day—ah, the next day 
was quite different—Margaret was 
sick; Jack thought she ate too much 
at her party; Miss Lewis thought 
that picking daisies in the hot sun 
on the day before the party had 
been too much for her; Peggy 
thought that she had pored too 
much over the books that she had 
received as gifts; Dr. Balch thought 
that she had a mild attack of aci- 
dosis, and would be all right in a 
day or two; he said she might get 
up and go about the grounds. 

She was about but she wasn’t the 
active, bubbling fairy that she had 
been before. She sat in Miss Lewis’s 
lap most of the time. 

Jack and Peggy were dressing to 
go out to dinner on the second 
night—Miss Lewis was putting Mar- 
garet to bed—there were several 
piercing screams and a maid came 
running to say that Miss Lewis 
wanted them at once in the nur- 
sery. 

“Margaret isn’t so well. She 
doesn’t want to go to bed, and has 
just been screaming from being so 
nervous.” Miss Lewis looked 
worried. 

Jack phoned for Dr. Balch. Peggy 
bent over Margaret. 

“I’m all right now, Mother, only 
my eyes hurt,” wearily whispered 
the child. 

“How, darling, do they hurt?” 

The reply was fainter now and 
slower, “When—I—close—them, 
they hurt!” 

“Never mind, Margaret darling, 
Dr. Balch will be here in a few min- 
utes.” Peggy felt a terrible fear 
seizing her. The way Margaret 
stared at her was maddening. Why 
did the child look at her in that un- 
natural way! 














“Darling, won’t you close your 
eyes to see if they'll feel better?” 
begged Peggy in a strange voice. 
Miss Lewis had her hand on the 


child’s pulse, and her face was 
drawn and white. 

“I ...can’t...close...my... 
eyes. I... don’t think the doctor 
can either... he... said I'd... be 
better and . .. I’m worse,” breathed 
Margaret sighing. “Mother... who 
...is... there... to make us... 
better... when... the doctor... 
can’t?” 

Peggy went to the window. The 
last light was dead in the west, and 
no stars were visible. The moon 
was riding high and pale in a misty 
halo, and in the distance there were 
flashes of heat lightning against the 
clouds. A hot August night and 
just the night for something to hap- 
pen, Peggy thought. 

She went back to bend over her 
child again. Jack came in with the 
doctor. 

“What's the matter with Daddy’s 
girl, to-night?” as he leaned over to 
kiss her. 

Margaret continued to stare un- 
naturally, but didn’t answer. 

Then after a long, drawn-out mo- 
ment came those grave words of 
the doctor’s, “She is unconscious. 
Better have Ward down here.” 

Dr. Ward arrived from the city; 
his questions seemed to denote 
calamities more and more ominous 
as they continued; finally— 

“Well, she may have picked up 
the germ from those cones on that 
wayside stand,” he said simply. 

“What germ?” blurted out Peggy 
with a hollow sound in her voice. 

A moment of absolute stillness— 
and then that terrible verdict: in- 
fantile paralysis. 

“Goddlemitey!” gasped Jack de- 


spairingly. 
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Peggy swooned and fell into Dr. 
Ward’s arms. When they had re- 
vived her, she spoke feebly, “Is there 
no hope, Doctor?” 

“It looks pretty bad. You see, we 
know very little about the disease 
or the way to treat it...” 

“Is there any one who does know 
anything about it?” 

“Well, there’s Dr. Stimson in 
Boston. He’s considered the best 
child specialist in the East. Whether 
he could do anything with this or 
not, I don’t know.” 

Peggy turned imploringly to Jack, 
“We must get the best, Jack,” she 
gasped, “If he’ll only come, if he’ll 
only come!” 

“We'll have to take her to the 
hospital, anyway, for she must have 
an injection of serum immediately.” 
Dr. Ward felt that there wasn’t a 
ray of hope, but he must encourage 
all possible endeavors to save this 
beautiful child. 

Peggy would never forget the 
long ride to the hospital. They de- 
cided to take Margaret in the big 
car. Dr. Ward, Miss Lewis, and 
Peggy, with William driving, and 
the unconscious child bedded with 
pillows. Jack remained to tele- 
phone for the great specialist. 

Time was golden. They flung out 
along the Lee road, William driving 
like one pursued; but he could not 
drive fast enough to distance the 
black fear that sat upon Peggy’s 
heart and drove out the image of 
her beautiful daughter which be- 
longed there. The road and sky 
were dark, and the misty moon, 
faintly shining behind its veil, ac- 
centuated the gloom of despair. 

They slowed down but slightly 
when they rode through the towns, 
dotted with lights and people hurry- 
ing hither and thither. On through 
lovely Lenox of fashion and fame, 
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their motor roared, but Peggy saw 
none of it. Off on the wooded hill- 
side was the Hotel Aspinwall, shin- 
ing with myriad points of light, and 
calling out of the darkness to those 
who would dine and dance. But a 
night or two ago and she had re- 
sponded to that call. To-night—to- 
night—in the pale light of a far-off 
flicker of lightning, Dr. Ward saw 
that tears were running down her 
cheeks and that her mouth was dis- 
torted with pain. 

Presently, they slowed up to 
thread their way through the city’s 
traffic to Dr. Ward’s hospital. Then 
there was much to be arranged. A 
special nurse was procured after 
much invoking and real despair. 

Jack arrived while the serum was 
being given. He wiped the sweat 
from his face as he entered, for he 
had torn through the summer night 
in breathless fury. 

“Is he coming?” breathed Peggy. 

“Oh, darling, I couldn’t get in 
touch with him—he won't be back 
in Boston until morning,” moaned 
Jack as he stood helplessly near 
Margaret’s bed. 

Peggy leaned over and brushed 
the curls back from the distorted 
face. “Can you see Mother, Pet? 
Can’t my baby speak to me? Mar- 
garet, dear?” 

Noresponse. Those beautiful blue 
eyes were still staring and the mus- 
cles of the right cheek and of the 
mouth were pulled out of place. 

Jack led Peggy out of the room 
then—they would remain at the 
hospital all night. “Oh, Jack, sup- 
pose that greatest one refuses to 
come,” she asked him. 

For answer, he paced madly back 
and forth across the room assigned 
to them. 

Tears were quivering in her eyes 
and the words had to force them- 
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selves past a piercing sting in her 
throat as Peggy mumbled. “The 
little darling asked me just that to- 
day before she lapsed into a coma 
... but... I couldn't tell her... we 
are powerless...” 

It was mid-afternoon of the next 
day when Dr. Stimson came. He re- 
mained in Margaret’s room one hour 
examining her. Then he went out 
into the corridor where Jack and 
Peggy were. He patted Jack’s 
shoulder as he said: 

“Well, I’m sorry to meet you un- 
der these circumstances, old man, 
because I cannot give you any 
hope...” 

“Oh, Doctor!” cried Peggy. 

“No, you see, it struck her brain. 
I don’t see how she can possibly 
live more than thirty-six hours!” he 
spoke gravely, simply. 

Peggy went to Jack’s arms, and 
bowed her head against his breast. 
His tears flowed freely down and 
dropped on Peggy’s head. 

Dr. Stimson took her hands. 

“Remember, there’s still a Power 
greater than mine or the other doc- 
tor’s—there’s the Divine Healer.” 

Just then a black-habited Sister 
came by. Jack released Peggy and 
cried out to the nun, “Tell me, 
where do you pray?” It came from 
the depths of his tortured soul. 

“Anywhere. Everywhere. God 
is everywhere, you know,” she 
smiled serenely. 

“I mean—where do you kneel 
when you want God to save your 
child’s life?” Jack’s deep, guttural 
tones were imploring this woman 
who was so close to God. 

“Come.” Then as they followed 
her, “Is it the infantile paralysis 
case?” she asked softly. 

In a queer, hushed voice, Peggy 
answered, “Yes.” 

They walked eagerly past all the 
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pews in the little chapel, and knelt 
at the altar rail. 

It was as though they wanted to 
get as close to God as possible. 
There was no one there except a 
noiseless Sister who was decorating 
the altar with yellow daisies. With 
her long black veil pinned back, she 
glided like a phantom in and out to 
the sacristy, bearing vase after vase 
of the brown and gold blossoms. 
They watched her, unable to frame 
their thoughts into prayer. 

Presently, when she had patiently 
and lovingly turned each daisy’s 
head in exactly the direction she 
wanted it to go, she pressed the but- 
ton near the sacristy door, and the 
altar was left in the gathering dark- 
ness. All was still now but the fee- 
ble flicker of the sanctuary lamp. 

Peggy heard Jack whisper. She 
glanced at him and knew that he 
was praying. Then she cried softly, 


imploringly, “Oh, God,—be our God, 


too! We have found You! We 
need You so! You sent our baby 
to us—please, Oh, please, God, let us 
keep her! Save her, God, and we'll 
show You that we are worthy of 
her—we'll stop—” 

Some one touched Peggy’s arm. 
She turned to find Miss Lewis. 

“Come at once—there’s a change.” 

Dr. Ward and the nurse were 
bending over the bed. They went 
close. Margaret had turned her 
head to the other side, and her eyes 
were closed. Then they heard her 
frail weak call: 

“Daddy!” 

A shudder like that of the first 
plunge into the cold waters of a 
Maine sea went through Jack’s 
body. 
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Peggy leaned over and laid her 
cheek on Margaret’s cheek. Her 
heart almost stopped beating. In a 
moment came a frail breath. 

“Who made my eyes not .. . hurt 
. . - Mother?” 

“God is making you better, Pre- 
cious. We prayed to Him, dar- 
ling...” 

Jack got close and placed his 
hand on Margaret’s forehead. She 
turned her head wearily toward 
him, “All right, Daddy.” 

Dr. Ward gently drew Peggy 
away from the child—Jack put his 
arm about her. They went out of 
the room through the hopeful wave 
of relief exuding from nurses and 
doctors— 

As Jack and Peggy settled down 
into the familiar softness of the big 
car, they felt no desire to talk. To- 
gether they had experienced a reve- 
lation that would lose its fragrance 
if exposed to the air—their inmost 
thoughts, as they rode slowly back 
under a brilliant moon and dazzling 
stars, could not be translated into 
earthly words without losing their 
deep and heavenly meaning. 

But once again, in the warm in- 
timacy of their own yellow room, 
Peggy said: 

“It came from around the corner, 
didn’t it, Jack?” 

“Yes, sweetheart, and we had to 
find its answer outside of our 
bodies—” 

“Oh, I feel that there’ll be much 
more fun in living now!” 

“More fun and more reason and 
more truth about it all—and what 
a difference there'll be,” said Jack. 

“And we're only at the beginning 
of all the beauty,” said Peggy. 
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Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





NICHOLAS OWEN 


66 E man is dead. He died in 
our hands.” 
A passionless 


admission, yet 


freighted with such sinister signifi- 


cance that we cannot repress a 
shudder when we recall those 
words plucked out of a poignant 
chapter of English history. 

Nicholas Owen died as he had 
lived, out of the public eye. His 
life work was spent underground 
and so he met his death—in the 
subterranean vault of the torture 
chamber in the hands of his tor- 
mentors. 

After the discovery of the plots in 
which some hot-headed Catholics 
took part, the Government took oc- 
casion to denounce the seminarists 
sent over to keep alive the Catholic 
faith in England, as dangerous con- 
spirators whose object was solely to 
stir up rebellion against Queen 
Elizabeth. An Act was passed pro- 
hibiting any Catholic to attend Mass 
under penalty of a fine of one hun- 
dred marks for the first offense, a 
year’s imprisonment for the sec- 
ond, imprisonment for life for the 


third. The celebration of Mass was 
pronounced an act of high treason, 
and the celebrant, if caught, was 
condemned to the barbarous death 
of the day, hanging, disemboweling 
while still alive, and quartering. 

But the seed of persecution 
flowered into exalted sacrifice . of 
the missionary who took the road 
which led to martyrdom with hero- 
ic endurance. Should the man in 
front of him be swept away by the 
law to prison and the gallows, he 
stepped forward and clesed up the 
file, until his own turn came to face 
torture and execution. Strict watch 
was kept upon the ports to prevent 
the seminarists from entering Eng- 
land, yet in they poured, disguised, 
aware that at any moment suspicion 
might alight upon them and betray 
them to certain death. Those known 
to be Catholics lived under stern 
supervision, and in terror of the in- 
former who could bring upon them 
pursuivants to search their houses 
for any priest in hiding. 

The law was savage in its en- 
forcement of the penalties. One 
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priest was hanged before the door 
of a house in which he had cele- 
brated Mass some days before. 

It was then that a little man came 
forward to lead priests through pas- 
sages scooped out between thick 
walls, through winding labyrinths, 
into hiding places constructed by 
himself alone, without any outside 
help; these secret holes so cunning- 
ly disguised, their entrances so clev- 
erly masked as to hide completely 
the purpose for which they were in- 
tended. In those days a great many 
priests owed the preservation of 
their lives to the ingenuity and de- 
votion of this Jesuit lay brother, 
Nicholas Owen. 

His birthplace, his parentage, the 
date of his entry into religion are 
unknown. Probably he had been a 
carpenter or builder by trade. We 
know that he was a very small man 
as he went by the endearing nick- 
name of “Little John” and the fact 
that he was of diminutive stature 
makes his achievements the more 
amazing for the making of these 
hiding places required prodigious 
strength and endurance. In order 
that the suspicions of the servants 
might not be aroused, he worked in 
the secret, dead hours of the night. 
Walls had to be broken into, large 
stones removed and the most subtle 
ingenuity used to disguise the en- 
trances to these holes. More than 
ordinary skill was required to bafile 
the pursuivants who suspected the 
existence of the secret places and 
who brought with them skilled car- 
penters and masons to try every ex- 
pedient for their discovery; meas- 
uring, sounding, tearing down pan- 
eling, pulling up floors. Often a 
rigid search might last a fortnight 
only to have the baffled searchers 
make a final retreat while the fugi- 
tive sat hidden within a wall’s 
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thickness of them, cramped, half- 
starved, breathlessly expecting every 
moment that a pick would break 
through into his refuge. 

One of these chambers was de- 
vised in a chimney, the entrance to 
it covered with brick, mortared and 
made fast to planks of wood which 
were colored black like the rest of 
the chimney, to avoid suspicion. In 
building, several funnels were gen- 
erally made to chimneys and united 
to serve different rooms; an addi- 
tional one was easily added to give 
light and air to the secret chamber. 
Broth and warm drinks were giv- 
en to the priest through a quill or 
reed placed in a hole in an adjoin- 
ing chimney. 

At Boscobel, a secret chamber lies 
behind the wainscoting of what is 
called the Squire’s bedroom. This 
hiding place is supposed to have 
been used by King Charles II. when 
pursued by the Roundheads. An- 
other hiding place lies close by. At 
the top of a staircase leading up to 
the garret, is a small trap door. 
This, lifted, reveals a step ladder 
which leads down into what is called 
the Popish Chamber, a recess meas- 
uring five feet, two inches in depth, 
by three and a half to four feet in 
width. The first hole is in a chim- 
ney stack and roomier. It had an 
inner hiding place with a flight of 
steps which led to an exit in the 
basement. 

At Sawston Hall in Cambridge- 
shire, the secret chamber is on the 
top landing of the stairs and it is so 
artfully designed that the entrance 
slants into the masonry of a tower, 
and at such an angle that, from the 
outside, there seems scarcely space 
to conceal an infant. One partic- 
ular board on the landing was re- 
movable and, beneath it, in a corner 
of the cavity was a sort of circular 
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scoop. From this hole a tunnel 
slanted down into the adjacent wall 
and into a compartment capable of 
hiding half a dozen men. (The get- 
ting in and out must have been a 
problem for a fat man, for the hole 
is small!) Blocks of wood were 
fixed upon the inside of the movable 
floor-board and fitted nicely into the 
oak sockets firmly supporting the 
landing. From the inside the fugi- 
tives could defy any searcher to dis- 
cover their refuge. 

Another device was a false cup- 
board. Remove one of the pegs, 
and the whole cupboard swung 
down and forward to reveal a cham- 
ber behind it. 

A thrilling record of Father 
Blount’s escape from Scotney Cas- 
tle is preserved in the muniments of 
Stonyhurst. It was a dark Christ- 
mas night at the close of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. The castle was 
suddenly raided and the members 
of the family were locked in their 
rooms,—the usual precaution taken 
before the searchers started opera- 
tions. 

In the wall of the inner quad- 
rangle a large stone of immense 
weight was pivoted with such ac- 
curacy of balance that the slightest 
pressure upon it swung it round and 
so disclosed a hiding place. The 
alarm given, Father Blount and his 
servant ran into the courtyard and 
entered the chamber. But so great 
was their hurry to close the weighty 
door that a small portion of one of 
their girdles got jammed in and was 
visible from the outside. Fortu- 
nately, some one who was in the se- 
cret happened to pass, and cut off 
the piece with his dagger. Then he 
called gently to those within to pull 
in the fragment still showing— 
which was successfully done. And 
just in time, for in rushed the pur- 
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suivants, battering walls, even the 
door of the hiding place, but the two 
men put their combined weight 
against it and kept it from yielding. 

As it was very cold, the search- 
ers, wearied of their unsuccessful 
task, withdrew for a rest and a 
warm drink before the hall fire. 
Father Blount took advantage to 
creep out with his servant and, bare- 
footed, both men scaled the wall, 
dropped into the moat and swam 
to safety. Luckily for them they 
did so, for the next morning the 
hiding place was discovered. 

At Hindlip Hall in Worcester- 
shire, eleven secret places were dis- 
covered. There the devoted little 
Nicholas Owen was arrested. After 
four days in hiding with another 
man called Chambers, with only 
one apple between them, both sur- 
rendered, conquered by hunger. On 
the eighth day a place in the chim- 
ney was discovered and Fathers 
Hall and Garnett came out. Dur- 
ing that time they had been kept 
alive by warm drinks poured 
through a quill. 

The triumph of Cecil, Secretary 
of State, was loud and jubilant when 
he heard of the capture of Nicholas 
Owen. “It is incredible the joy 
caused by his arrest,” he wrote, for 
the authorities were well aware of 
the activities of the lay brother and 
they appreciated the importance of 
the disclosures he might be forced 
to make. Nicholas Owen was com- 
mitted to the Tower where he was 
mercilessly tortured. It was known 
that he suffered from hernia and an 
iron girdle was devised to keep him 
alive until the rack could wring 
from him the disclosures needed. 
He went through the agony of the 
Topcliff rack. With both arms fas- 
tened within iron rings, his body 
hanging with heavy weights at- 
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tached to his feet, he was examined, 
but preserved a heroic silence. 
That he died under torture is 
known by an incident related by a 
relative to whom the keeper of the 
prison applied for some relief for 
his prisoner. She asked to see his 


handwriting so that she might know 
what he really needed. To which 
the keeper answered: “What? You 
would have him write? 


He is not 
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able to put on his cap, no, not even 
to feed himself. I am forced to feed 
him.” 

Later, this woman went to learn 
how to help her kinsman and she 
was told, secretly, not to trouble her- 
self. “The man is dead. He died 
in our hands.” 

So passed a gallant little English- 
man, architect, humble lay brother 
and saint. L. Hayes. 








Nova et Vetera 


THE PAGEANT OF SUMMER 


STILL the pageant moves. The 
song-talk of the finches rises and 
sinks like the tingle of a waterfall. 
The greenfinches have been by me 
all the while. A bullfinch pipes 
now and then further up the hedge 
where the brambles and thorns are 
thickest. Boldest of birds to look 
at, he is always in hiding. The 
shrill tone of a goldfinch came just 
now from the branches, but he has 
gone on. Every four or five min- 
utes a chaffinch sings close by, and 
another fills the interval near the 
gateway. There are linnets some- 
where, but I cannot from the old ap- 
ple tree fix their exact place. 
Thrushes have sung and ceased; 
they will begin again in ten min- 
utes. The blackbirds do not cease; 
the note uttered by a blackbird in 
the oak yonder before it can drop 
is taken up by a second near the top 
of the field, and ere it falls is caught 
by a third on the left-hand side. 
From one of the topmost boughs of 
an elm there fell the song of a wil- 
low warbler for awhile; one of the 
least of birds, he often seeks the 
highest branches of the highest tree. 

A yellowhammer has just flown 
from a bare branch in the gateway, 
where he has been perched and 
singing a full hour. Presently he 
will commence again, and as the 
sun declines will sing him to the 
horizon, and then again sing till 
nearly dusk. The yellowhammer is 
almost the longest of all the singers; 
he sits and sits and has no inclina- 
tion to move. In the spring he 
sings, in the summer he sings, and 
he continues when the last sheaves 


are being carried from the wheat 
field. The redstart yonder has giv- 
en forth a few notes, the white- 
throat flings himself into the air at 
short intervals and chatters, the 
shrike calls sharp and determined, 
faint but shrill calls descend from 
the swifts in the air. These de- 
scend, but the twittering notes of 
the swallows do not reach so far— 
they are too high to-day. A cuckoo 
has called by the brook, and now 
fainter from a greater distance. 
That the titlarks are singing I know, 
but not within hearing from here; a 
dove, though, is audible, and a chiff- 
chaff has twice passed. Afar be- 
yond the oaks at the top of the field 
dark specks ascend from time to 
time, and after moving in wide cir- 
cles for awhile descend again to the 
corn. These must be larks; but 
their notes are not powerful enough 
to reach me, though they would 
were it not for the song in the 
hedges, the hum of innumerable in- 
sects, and the ceaseless “crake, 
crake” of landrails. There are at 
least two landrails in the mowing- 
grass; one of them just now seemed 
coming straight towards the apple 
tree, and I expected in a minute to 
see the grass move, when the bird 
turned aside and entered the tufts 
and wild parsley by the hedge. 
Thence the call has come without 
a moment’s pause, “crake, crake,” 
till the thick hedge seems filled with 
it. Tits have visited the apple tree 
over my head, a wren has sung in 
the willow, or rather on a dead 
branch projecting lower down than 
the leafy boughs, and a robin across 
under the elms in the opposite 
hedge. Elms are a favourite tree of 
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robins—not the upper branches, but 
those that grow down the trunk, and 
are the first to have leaves in spring. 

The yellowhammer is the most 
persistent individually, but I think 
the blackbirds when listened to are 
the masters of the fields. Before one 
can finish another begins, like the 
summer ripples succeeding behind 
each other, so that the melodious 
sound merely changes its position. 
Now here, now in the corner, then 
across the field, again in the dis- 
tant copse, where it seems about 
to sink, when it rises again almost 
at hand. Like a great human artist, 
the blackbird makes no effort, being 
fully conscious that his liquid tone 
cannot be matched. He utters a 


few delicious notes, and carelessly 
quits the green stage of the oak till 
it pleases him to sing again. With- 
out the blackbird, in whose throat 
the sweetness of the green fields 
dwells, the days would be only part- 


ly summer. Without the violet all 
the bluebells and cowslips could not 
make a spring, and without the 
blackbird, even the nightingale 
would be but half welcome. It is 
not yet noon, these songs have been 
ceaseless since dawn; this evening, 
after the yellowhammer has sung 
the sun down, when the moon rises 
and the faint stars appear, still the 
cuckoo will call, and the grasshop- 
per lark, the landrail’s “crake, 
crake” will echo from the mound, 
a warbler or a blackcap will utter 
his notes, and even at the darkest 
of the summer night the swallows 
will hardly sleep in their nests. As 
the morning sky grows blue, an 
hour before the sun, up will rise the 
larks singing and audible now, the 
cuckoo will recommence, and the 
swallows will start again on their 
tireless journey. So that the songs 
of the summer birds are as cease- 
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less as the sound of the waterfall 
which plays day and night. 


—Ricuarp Jerrentes, The Life of the Fields 
(London: Chatto and Windus). 


<i 
—— 





EAcH IN ITs Own DoMAIN 


RELIGION in itself and independ- 
ent science should never be hostile 
to each other, because as a matter 
of fact they do not answer the same 
needs and can not be substituted for 
each other. If science springs from 
the intellectual need of knowing the 
real and the true in all things, reli- 
gion satisfies aspirations of another 
sort which are not less natural nor 
less inherent in the human spirit. 
Science proceeds methodically, us- 
ing a hypothesis only provisionally, 
always subject to experience. It is 
essentially analytical and can never 
arrive at a universal synthesis 
which, however, the mind desires. 
No, even were no longer anything 
hidden from it in regard to those 
matters of which it treats, even 
might it pass without a moment of 
doubt from understanding the for- 
mation of the nebule to under- 
standing the formation of the least 
infusoria, all that would make only 
a sum after all, that it had ob- 
tained; and the universe is more 
than a sum, it is the infinite. 

How, then, would science proceed 
to divide experimentally the unity 
that binds together the totality of 
beings? How would it determine 
the entire course of a river whose 
source and mouth are both beyond 
its observation? Science, sovereign 
mistress in the domain of the finite, 
can not pass beyond it without con- 
tradicting herself. Her best quali- 
fied representatives, dominated as 
they are by exclusively analytical 
habits of thought, sometimes imag- 
ine they have made the synthesis 
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solely because they have carefully 
enumerated all the facts, little and 
big, whose series forms an object of 
study. Let us suppose it has been 
demonstrated that in the living body 
there are only mechanical, physical, 
and chemical laws in action, and 
that men of former times were 
dreaming when they spoke of vital 
force or of animal spirits; that all 
the compartments and circumvolu- 
tions of the human brain have been 
labeled and the réle of each in the 
mental operations precisely deter- 
mined. That would be marvelous; 
but do you think, for all that, the 
slightest shadow of an explanation 
of life and thought has been given? 
Where is the central, the directive 
cause, the source of harmony and 
permanent codérdination? It eludes 
you; nevertheless, it is there. This 
difficulty would be multiplied in- 
definitely if the synthesis of the 
universe were the issue. 

Religion, not in one only of its 
traditional forms, but in its funda- 
mental and persistent claim, has 
this word to say: “I do what you 
can not do; I proclaim what you 
dare not utter: I fill the immense 
void that your finest researches 
leave unexplored. I am the inde- 
structible aspiration of the human 
heart. I am the voice from the 
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depths of the soul. I am the bond 
uniting human dust to absolute 
thought; in this unfathomable 
abyss, the edge of which you are 
fated to reach by the very momen- 
tum of your activities, I sound the 
sovereign reality, that which really 
is; I perceive in the bottomless gulf 
a voice that calls me and I discern 
a light that draws me on. Per- 
chance I deceive myself in the ideas 
I form of it. It may well be that I 
possess only some approximations, 
symbols, and reflections. 

“What does that matter? You 
men of science are not quite sure 
that you know exactly the nature of 
the sun, and yet does that hinder 
you from living in its light and 
heat? In the same way, I dare to 
affirm the reality of my object, in- 
dependently of the ideas I endeavor 
to form of it, and that is sufficient 
for me. Continue your useful, ad- 
mirable works. You adore the Eter- 
nal while seeking its truth in the 
world; let me seek in it the com- 
plete ideal, the presentiment of 
which raises me above the earth and 
whose foretaste brings me ineffable 
delights; and let us live in peace?” 

—Atsert Révitte, Prolégoménes de I’His- 
toire des Religions, quoted in The Religion of 
the Primitives, by Most Rev. ALexanpen Le 


Roy (New York: The Macmillan Co.), pp. 295, 
296. 
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Tus YEAR OF PANIC 


Ir we are to believe what many 
economists tell us, the year 1930 
may well find us facing a crisis, an 
evil prophecy based chiefly on the 
fact that we are living in the year 
1930 and not in 1929 or 1928. One 
may well retort that this is a droll 
way of announcing a crisis, but 
economists are neither soothsayers 
nor superstitious. Their fears have 
the most solid kind of foundation, 
a century of experience. 

Since 1825 business crises have 
broken upon the civilized world at 
more or less regular intervals. The 


years 1836, 1847, 1857, 1866, 1873, 
1881-1882, 1890-1891, and 1907 were 
all marked by such convulsions. A 


new crisis was brewing on the eve 
of the War and the last one, which 
occurred in 1920, still lingers in the 
memory of all of us. Long experi- 
ence has taught us that crises occur 
with disconcerting regularity every 
seven to eleven years. The last 
crisis broke in 1920. We are now 
in 1930. The fatal hour is ap- 
proaching. 

Examining past crises at close 
range, we discover that a period ex- 
isted when the regular rhythm of 
business cycles changed profound- 
ly. From 1873 to 1896, a period of 
more than twenty years, periods of 
crises and prosperity obeyed a more 
irregular movement than usual. To 
be sure these twenty-three years 
witnessed several crises, all of them 
occurring at regular intervals. The 
crisis of 1881-82 followed the crisis 
of 1873, and the next one came to 
pass in 1890-91. Nevertheless, in 
going over these statistics we dis- 


cover that this particular twenty- 
year period differed markedly from 
the periods that preceded and fol- 
lowed it. Whereas the average pe- 
riod of rising prosperity lasted six 
years, and the crisis and depression 
two years, the statistics covering the 
period from 1873 to 1896 reveal that 
the cycle of improvement and pros- 
perity lasted two years and was fol- 
lowed by a six-year period of stag- 
nation. 

Comparing business conditions in 
the big industrial nations of that 
time we also discover a certain lack 
of coincidence. Ordinarily ad- 
vances and declines occur simulta- 
neously in different countries, but 
from 1873 to 1896 the situation 
would improve in one country just 
as it was growing worse in another. 

It is my insistent belief that the 
period between 1873 and 1896 re- 
sembles closely the present time. 
The years immediately following 
the War obviously do not lend 
themselves to serious comparison. 
A world shaken to its foundations 
could not recover its balancé at 
once, and the 1920 crisis seems to 
be out of the usual series of crises 
and cannot be classified among 
them. 

Since 1921-22, however, the 
march of affairs has come to re- 
semble the movement that mani- 
fested itself from 1873 onward. In 
one respect only is a slight differ- 
ence to be observed. Beginning 
with 1873 prices began to drop, and 
it was a steady drop that lasted for 
eighteen years, whereas ever since 
the War prices have tended to rise. 
On the other hand, many points of 
resemblance can be detected. 
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In the first place, we are witness- 
ing a chronic state of depression in 
the big industrial countries. France 
alone has succeeded in avoiding de- 
pression to some extent, but her 
good fortune has been due to excep- 
tionally favorable circumstances. 
Yet even so, our balance of trade at 
the present moment is arousing the 
anxiety of certain industrialists. 
During the first eleven months of 
1929 our total imports increased 
twelve per cent, but while the im- 
ports of raw materials essential to 
our industry and to the food sup- 
ply were only rising about one- 
tenth, our imports of manufactured 
goods increased more than 30 per 
cent over the corresponding period 
in 1928, an unmistakable indication 
of the growing importance of for- 
eign industries in the French mar- 
ket. In England and Germany un- 
employment has become a perma- 
nent condition and it is a rare thing 
for factories to be producing their 
full output. In America, industrial 
activity had already fallen off when 
the Wall Street crash occurred and 
for some years past the United 
States has been suffering from ex- 
tensive unemployment. 

The same lack of coincidence be- 
tween prosperity and depression in 
different countries is also evident at 
the present time and, indeed, is 
peculiarly characteristic of the pres- 
ent day. In 1921, and even more so 
in 1922, Germany’s economic activ- 
ity was at its height, thanks to the 
fall of the mark, while at the same 
time France and England were 
marking time. Later the fall of the 
franc gave French industry and 
commerce a new lease of life and 
brought depression to our neigh- 
bors. During the second half of 
1926 French and German industries 
enjoyed a period of prosperity, due 
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to the British general strike and to 
the strike of the British coal min- 
ers, which eliminated British com- 
petitors from world markets. In 
1927 German production reached an 
even higher peak, for it was the pe- 
riod of rationalization. In France, 
on the other hand, the stabilization 
of the franc began to make itself 
felt, for the figures for 1927 were 
hardly better than those for 1926. 

Given the particular movement 
that business has followed in the 
various countries of the world for 
nearly ten years, one may well ask 
if these famous ten-year cycles re- 
main the inexorable law of the pres- 
ent epoch. Between 1873 and 1896 
crises occurred in 1881-82 and in 
1890-91. These were general dis- 
turbances and almost simultaneous 
throughout the whole industrial 
world. They broke without rela- 
tion to the irregular rhythm and 
the lack of coincidence between 
prosperity and depression in the in- 
dividual countries. To-day, how- 
ever, this irregularity is much more 
pronounced. The crisis no longer 
follows a period of depression, but 
occurs at the moment when pros- 
perity has reached its height. The 
great industrial countries of Eu- 
rope, with the exception of France, 
are in a state of economic atrophy. 
Of course the stagnation in England 
and Germany might become still 
worse, but it would not take the 
form of a real crisis characterized 
by a sudden collapse of the stock 
exchange. Before the former cy- 
cles can recur we must first go 
through a period of general re- 
vival, a simultaneous outburst of 
prosperity in all the industrial 
countries. 

In 1896 the world emerged from 
a twenty-three-year period of stag- 
nation and entered upon a sudden 

















expansion into new territories. The 
opening of vast markets in Africa 
and Asia gave European industry 
work to do. Railway building, 
which had declined between 1880 
and 1890, took a new lease on life. 
Naval and military armaments pro- 
vided fresh stimuli to the heavy in- 
dustries and to all similar forms of 
activity. Huge loans extended to 
backward countries created new de- 
mands that European industry and 
business hastened to satisfy. Thus 
the period of depression was sur- 
mounted, but the rise in prosperity 
only prepared the way for the crisis 
in 1900 and for a still more violent 
crisis seven years later. 

The German economist, Werner 
Sombart, is not without reason, 
therefore, when he attributes crises 
to the exceptional periods of pros- 
perity that precede them, and it 
only remains for us to discover 
whether we can look forward to a 
period of rising prosperity such as 
occurred at the end of the last cen- 
tury. The big industrial countries 
are finding it more and more diffi- 
cult to expand into new regions. 
China, which could easily absorb 
immense quantities of merchandise, 
will remain closed to foreign busi- 
ness as long as its domestic situa- 
tion is not consolidated. Latin 
America unquestionably offers great 
possibilities but the United States is 
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implanting itself more firmly there 
every day. Furthermore, China, like 
Latin America, is developing native 
industries. From 1921 to 1926 the 
number of cotton looms in China 
increased from 1,800,000 to 3,425,- 
000, and in Brazil from 1,520,000 
to 2,500,000. 

In Oriental markets European 
business is steadily receding in the 
face of competition from new coun- 
tries. Japanese industry, though 
suffering from the same depression 
that has assailed England and Ger- 
many, is displacing European goods. 
The Dutch textile industry has suf- 
fered gravely from Japanese com- 
petition, even in Dutch possessions. 
England is losing more and more of 
its Indian markets and Holland is 
losing ground in its island terri- 
ae 

One is therefore constrained to 
admit that the return of those cy- 
cles of prosperity and crisis that 
used to occur and that depend on 
simultaneous advances throughout 
all producing countries is anything 
but imminent. Meanwhile we have 
no sudden crisis to fear. A slowly 
increasing depression seems the 
most probable fate of certain coun- 
tries, which will thus enable their 
competitors to enjoy brief and timid 


bursts of prosperity. 

—Lucien Lavurat, in Le Progrés Civique 
(Paris), as reprinted in The Living Age, 
April 15, 1930. 

















F there be a really noble experi- 
ment in progress in any country 
at this moment, it is the sublime, 
though perhaps quixotic attempt of 
Mahatma Gandhi to win freedom for 
some three hundred million people 
without waging war. 


A Truly A noble experiment, 
Noble and unique. Atleast 
Experiment I haven’t read that 

it has been tried be- 
fore. No nation ever gained or 


regained its independence except 
by the sword—its own sword or 
some one else’s. 

True, the Christian religion 
achieved toleration by simple en- 
durance. Those that took blood 
wore out before those that gave 
their blood. But since the days of 
Diocletian there has been no great 
pacifist victory, in Christendom or 
out of it. It remained—be it said 
to our shame—for a Hindu, a hea- 
then, “suckled in a creed outworn” 
to make the second attempt to vin- 
dicate, on a majestic scale, the phi- 
losophy of the Sermon on the 
Mount. I hope I may say that much 
without being accused of making a 
Christ of Gandhi. Jesus, Himself, 
held up the Samaritan, a heretic, 
to the admiration of the orthodox. 
So I dare say we followers of Christ 
need not deny that there can be 
saints and heroes among the “lesser 
breeds without the law.” 

For aught I know, Gandhi’s the- 
ology may include some curious and 
superstitious notions, but at least in 
one matter—passive resistance—it 
does seem to me that he has read us 
a lesson from our own Gospel. He 
is brave enough to attempt the 
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highest and most difficult of all 
Christian counsels, “resist not evil, 
overcome evil with good.” Honor, 
therefore, to whom honor is due, 
even though he be only a despised 
Baboo. 


SEE in the newspapers that the 

Methodist bishop of Bombay, vis- 
iting here, is amazed at the preva- 
lence and strength of pro-Gandhi 
sentiment in America. He com- 
plains that we visualize a Gandhi 
who has never really existed, that 
we have idealized the Mahatma. 
Perhaps so, but why should a bish- 
op find fault with idealization? If I 
read my Gospels aright, they are 
magnificently, and as men say, im- 
possibly idealistic. Yet almost every 
criticism of Gandhi from Christian 
sources emphasizes the fact that he 
is an idealist. The accusation 
would be more appropriate if it 
came from material- 
ists, or militarists, or 
other “realists.” It 
comes with poor 
grace from Christians. The Prince 
of all idealists was Christ. Not only 
those few fragmentary remnants of 
His discourses which we call The 
Sermon on the Mount, but the en- 
tire New Testament, in letter and in 
spirit, is a repudiation of the wis- 
dom of this world which is foolish- 
ness with God. Its philosophy is a 
rebuke to the hardheaded, to those 
who boast that they keep their feet 
well planted on the solid ground. 
The Gospel teaches in effect that if 
the world were not so matter-of- 
fact it might be saved; if it had 
more tolerance for “dreamers,” and 
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less idolatry for “doers” there might 
be some hope for it. Nothing bet- 
ter could happen to this world than 
that the “doers” should give the 
“dreamers” a chance. A dream is 
not always a nightmare. It may be 
a foretaste of paradise, or at least 
a prelude to great achievement. 
Poets and prophets, discoverers of 
continents, empire builders, diggers 
of Panama canals, inventors of air- 
ships, architects of medieval cathe- 
drals and modern skyscrapers, and 
all other producers of tangible re- 
sults were dreamers before they 
were doers. 

Now if any man, be he only a 
“poor benighted Hindu,” dreams not 
of “navies grappling in the central 
blue,” not of commercial towers of 
Babel piercing the clouds, not of 
miraculous ditches connecting the 
oceans, but of an effective substitute 
for warfare, why laugh at him? 
Still more, why rail at him? He 
may be the discoverer of a device 
that will save the civilized world. 
One thing is certain—the “realists” 
have all but ruined the world. The 
“dreamer” may succeed where war- 
riors and diplomats and makers of 
treaties have failed. When Mr. 
Kellogg, representing the United 
States, drew up a pact rejecting 
warfare as an instrument of policy, 
he was hailed as a benefactor of the 
human race. When Mahatma Gan- 
dhi, also rejecting warfare as an in- 
strument of policy, attempts to 
show that a matter of great political 
moment can actually be settled 
without war, why shall he not be 
recognized as a benefactor? His 
plan was to scoop up a few pailfuls 
of sea water, the most innocent kind 
of lawbreaking, go quietly to jail in 
consequence and commence a pro- 
gram of passive resistance. Could 
anyone devise a milder plan? Com- 
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pared with Gandhi’s salt-making 
episode, the ever memorable Boston 
teaparty was violent. By what logic 
may Americans who still idolize the 
forerunners of our Revolution re- 
fuse Gandhi his right to rebel, espe- 
cially when he rebels so gently? 

Make no mistake about it, these 
East Indians can fight. They did 
fight magnificently in the World 
War. They could wage at least a 
brief war with terrific ferocity. 
Events have come to such a pass that 
Gandhi had to choose between pas- 
sive resistance and war. Why is he 
counted a criminal because he chose 
peace, whereas if he had chosen 
war he would be placed on the hon- 
or roll with Washington, Simon 
Bolivar and Patrick Pearse? 

“But,” you say, “the gesture of 
protest, involving disobedience to 
the law, was dangerous and not 
necessary; there is a League of Na- 
tions, and a World Court for set- 
tling such disputes in a strictly ju- 
dicial way.” To which there is only 
one answer: “Don’t try to talk with 
your tongue in your cheek!” What 
has the League of Nations or the 
World Court done to emancipate 
the people of India? Gandhi is no 
Genghis Khan or Tamerlane. He is 
the mildest mannered man that ever 
led a popular cause. He was, and 
he is, amenable to reason. Why 
hasn’t the League of Nations dealt 
with him and given him satisfac- 
tion? He was pro-British until the 
Amritsar massacre. He served in 
the Boer War on the British side. 
He loved England. Why was he 
lost to the English cause? And 
when he was lost why was he not 
won back? Neither England nor 
the League of Nations will ever 
again encounter such a reasonable 
and patient representative of a pop- 
ular cause. 














E League of Nations, if I mis- 
take not, was founded—at least 
partially—to secure “self-determina- 
tion for all peoples.” Has India 
been offered self-determination? 
Would she be allowed to say wheth- 
er she will have complete independ- 
ence, or home rule, or remain sub- 
ject to England? To broaden the 
inquiry, would the South Tyrol 
(Trentino and Alto Adige) be al- 
lowed self-determination, desiring 
as it does to revert to Austria? Was 
Ireland allowed to present her case 
to a world court and achieve her in- 
dependence (in whatever degree she 
has achieved it) by strictly judicial 
process, without bloodshed? 

But we must not spend time on 
foolish questions. India has now 
been a subject nation for a hundred 
and seventy-three years. For the 


last seventy of 
Seventy those years England 
Years of has been promising 
Promises what the Simon 
Commission calls 
rather grandiloquently “the pro- 


gressive realization of responsible 
government in British India as an 
integral part of the British Empire.” 
Whatever that means, it does not 
mean complete independence. It 
may mean home rule, or “dominion 
status.” But can anyone blame the 
patriots of India if they cry “How 
long, O Lord, how long?” Hope de- 
ferred maketh the heart sad. Prom- 
ises broken make the mind skepti- 
cal. The Simon report itself con- 
fesses that “soothing generalities 
foment suspicions of the bona fides 
of the British policy.” Seventy years 
is a long time to wait for the fulfill- 
ment of a promise. Yet one English 
Catholic journal, inveterately and 
incorrigibly Tory, has the effrontery 
to accuse Gandhi of breaking his 
promises! 
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N the June number of Current 

History, Mr. W. H. Roberts, a 
professor in a small American col- 
lege, introduced as “a student of 
Indian affairs,” after saying many 
pleasant things about Gandhi, de- 
clares him “tragically unfitted” for 
such leadership as India so desper- 
ately needs.” And why? Because 
“he is in revolt against the great 
impersonal economic and industrial 
tides that are slowly but irresistibly 
flooding India.” There we are again, 
—the old plea of realism versus 
romanticism, of materialism versus 
mysticism. Mr. Roberts declares 
that any people must be “econom- 
ically stable and sound, intellec- 
tually emancipated and_ united 
through long codperation in com- 
mon practical tasks before they can 
deserve freedom.” Putting aside 
the rather elastic phrase “intellec- 
tually emancipated” (it would per- 
haps embarrass Mr. Roberts to say 
whether the population even of the 
United States or of England is in- 
tellectually emancipated), we have, 
as I say, the same old plea for a 
“practical” civilization. 

But is it incredible that a people, 
an Oriental people, heirs to a mag- 
nificent culture should care more 
for poetry and phi- 


losophy and reli- Why Not 
gion, than for com- Another 
merce and manu- Type of 
facture? India is Civilization? 
the traditional home 

of religious thought. To deserve 


freedom must she abandon her an- 
cient culture, or place it second aft- 
er industrialism? Is her contribu- 
tion to civilization so insignificant 
that the world will lose nothing if 
she takes to trade in place of phi- 
losophy and to making money in 
place of producing thought? Grant- 
ing that she is backward mechani- 
























cally,—which is better, the kind of 
civilization for which India was re- 
nowned for two or three thousand 
years, without certain mechanical 
contrivances, or a commercialized, 
materialized, standardized civiliza- 
tion with every latest mechanical 
invention? The answer is not so 
simple and easy as the realists im- 
agine. India has, or use to have, 
something that would fill a deep gap 
in our modern life, the instinct for 
thought, meditation, reflection, and 
a perfect genius for religion. It 
might be well for the world, and 
not alone for India, to try a new 
form of civilization. The present 
form is none too successful. 

I suppose Mr. Roberts will admit 
that there was never a European 
better prepared than Max Miller to 
write a book on What India Has to 
Teach Us. Any one who is tempted 
to reply petulantly “Precious little!” 
would do well to read that book. I 
have room for only one short quo- 
tation from it: 

“If I were asked under what sky 
the human mind has most fully de- 
veloped some of its choicest gifts, 
has most deeply pondered on the 
greatest problems of life, and has 
found solutions of some of them 
which well deserve the attention 
even of those who have studied 
Plato and Kant, I should point to 
India. If I were to ask myself from 
what literature we, here in Europe, 
may draw the corrective which is 
most wanted in order to make our 
inner life more perfect, more uni- 
versal, in fact more truly human, 
again I should point to India.” 


OME months ago we published 
in this magazine an artitle with 
the striking title ‘““When Poets Ruled 
a World.” That world was Ireland, 
the epoch was long ago, and some 
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of us are sufficiently “obscurantist” 
to think that Ireland was happier 
and greater when under the domi- 
nation of poets and saints than she 
is now that Mr. Ford’s tractor fac- 
tory is in full blast at Cork and the 
harnessing of the Shannon River is 
under way. So, the world may lose 
something and gain nothing if an- 
other country, a hundred times as 
big as Ireland, goes “economic” and 
“industrial.” 

Be that as it may, it does seem 
that there must be room enough on 
this planet for more than one type 
of civilization. Perhaps Gandhi 
knows what is best for India. At 
least he might be given a chance to 
work out his theories. England 
need not fear that if Gandhi makes 
a mess of it, the bottom will drop 
out of the world. If India is given 
home rule, or, what is more unlike- 
ly, complete independence, Eng- 
land can watch over her, as she 
does over Ireland and as the United 
States does over Cuba. If the In- 
dians finally come to grief, and con- 
fess “we couldn’t make a go of it,” 
England may take up the burden 
again, with her wonted magna- 
nimity. 

Meanwhile it is not fair to refuse 
India, or any other country, a 
chance to rule herself on the ground 
that she is not capable, or not yet 
ready. India had self-government 
before England was civilized, and it 
is at least probable that she could 
take up the reins again if they are 
put into her hands. In his speech 
on the East India Bill one hundred 
and forty-seven years ago Edmund 
Burke said of India: 

“This multitude of men does not 
consist of an abject and barbarous 
populace, much less of gangs of 
savages: but of a people for ages 
civilized and cultivated; cultured by 
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all the arts of polished life while 
we were yet dwelling in the woods. 
There have been princes of great 
dignity, authority and opulence. 
There is to be found an ancient 
and venerable priesthood, the 
depository of laws, learning and 
history, the guides of the people 
while living and their consolation 
in death. There is a nobility of 
great antiquity and renown; a mul- 
titude of cities not exceeded in pop- 
ulation and trade by those of the 
first class in Europe: merchants 
and bankers who vie in capital with 
the Bank of England; millions of 
ingenious manufacturers and me- 
chanics; and millions of the most 
diligent tillers of the earth.” 

If in the last one hundred and 
fifty years, India has so far deteri- 
orated that this eulogy is no longer 
true, it would seem 
to indicate that Eng- 
land’s rule has not 
been for India’s 
good. The sooner a 
dominant nation va- 
cates a conquered 
country, the better, unless indeed the 
vanquished people are sheer savages 
or barbarians. Gladstone, perhaps 
the last great statesman, said: 
“Every year and every month that a 
subject people are kept under the 
administration of a despotic govern- 
ment, renders them less fit for free 
institutions.” There is a whole 
treatise on the philosophy of gov- 
ernment in that pregnant sentence. 


What Has 


Happened to 
the Culture 
of India, 
and Why? 


E volume in which I find that 

sentence, and from which I 
have been quoting rather liberally, 
J. T. Sunderland’s India in Bond- 
age, contains a multitude of perti- 
nent statements—almost all from 
Englishmen—to show that Eng- 
land’s conquest of India and her re- 
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lentless hold upon the conquered 
country have done violence to the 
very fundamentals not only of 
statesmanship but of moral con- 
duct, and that, as might be ex- 
pected, both England and India 
have suffered in consequence. John 
Bright said: “We 
conquered India by 
breaking all the 
Ten Command- 
ments.” Mr. H. G. 
Wells thinks the 
conquest of India a 
“tremendous piracy.” Dr. V. H. 
Rutherford, M.P., says: “We, Brit- 
ish, claim to be ‘trustees’ of India. 
We forget to add that Indians de- 
nounce us as self-appointed trus- 
tees, fraudulent trustees.” Says Sir 
Frank Beaman: “We stole India.” 

Wilfrid Scawen Blunt excoriated 
England for her oppression of In- 
dia no less than for her misrule in 
the land with which he was even 
better acquainted, Egypt. Indeed 
he condemns the entire British Im- 
perial system. Mr. Sunderland 
quotes him: “It is one of the 
evils of the English Imperial sys- 
tem that it cannot meddle any- 
where among free people, even 
with quite innocent intentions, 
without in the end doing evil. There 
are too many selfish interests al- 
ways at work not to turn the best 
beginnings into ill endings.” Then he 
adds: “I am disappointed with India, 
which seems just as ill governed as 
the rest of Asia, only with good in- 
tentions instead of bad ones or none 
at all. There is just the same heavy 
taxation, government by foreign of- 
ficials, and waste of money, that 
one sees in Turkey. The result is 
the same, and I don’t see much dif- 
ference between making the starv- 
ing Hindoos pay for a cathedral at 
Caleutta and taxing Bulgarians for 


Gladstone, 
Bright, 
Blunt, 

et al. on 
India 

















a palace on the Bosphorus... . In 
India the ‘natives,’ as they call 
them, are a race of slaves, fright- 
ened, unhappy, terribly thin. 
Though myself a good Conservative 
and a member of the London Carl- 
ton Club, I own to being shocked at 
the bondage in which they are held, 
and my faith in British institutions 
and the blessings of English rule 
has received a severe blow. I have 
been studying the mysteries of In- 
dian finance under the ‘best mas- 
ters,’ Government secretaries, com- 
missioners, and the rest, and have 
come to the conclusion that, if we 
go on developing the country at the 
present rate, the inhabitants will 
have, sooner or later, to resort to 
cannibalism, for there will be noth- 
ing but each other left to eat.” 

In Blunt’s extraordinary two vol- 
ume My Diaries he reverts again 
and again to the subject, vigorous- 
ly indicting the rulers of India for 
stupidity and cruelty. Once, at 
least, he sets forth the curious the- 
ory that India will never be freed 
while England is democratic. He 
imagines that if the British Empire 
were in the control of a wise and 
benevolent oligarchy, India might 
sooner receive justice. 

Blunt knew everybody, and al- 
most everybody seems to have come 
to his home as to a rendezvous of 
information and of wisdom. In In- 
dia he in turn visited everyone, offi- 
cial or layman, important or unim- 
portant, and he came to the conclu- 
sion that India should rebel, and 
that without revolution she never 
would be free. He was disappointed 
in Gokhale (a member of the Indian 
council, arrested and jailed for sedi- 
tion) because he thought Gokhale 
too mild and reasonable to be a gen- 
uine revolutionist. 

As all readers of Blunt will re- 
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member, his béte noire was what he 
always called the “enslavement” of 
the colored races by the whites. He 
insisted that no nation is good 
enough or wise enough to rule an- 


other. In that opinion there are 
many that agree with him. Abraham 
Lincoln said, “No nation is good 
enough to rule another.” George 
Bernard Shaw (curious company 
for Lincoln) says, “No nation is fit 
to rule another.” Ramsay MacDon- 
ald adds a word to the sentence, but 
his meaning is the same, “No race 
or nation can govern another just- 
ly.” And Lord Macaulay says vig- 
orously, “Of all forms of tyranny I 
believe the worst is that of a nation 
over a nation. The heaviest of all 
yokes is the yoke of the stranger.” 


ERHAPS the one consoling fea- 
ture in all the tragic story of 

England’s misrule in India is the 
outspoken honesty of a great num- 
ber of Englishmen 
condemning their English 
own country for Misrule 
tyranny. Be it said in India 
to the credit of Eng- 
lishmen, if not of England, that 
there have always been English 
champions of the under dog. Per- 
haps it is to these elect souls that 
England owes her reputation for 
good sportsmanship. The kind of 
challenge that Burke and Fox and 
Pitt threw in the teeth of their own 
government when she was oppres- 
sing America, has been said a thou- 
sand times over by Englishmen 
grown wroth about India. 

For example: Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan, Lord Macaulay’s nephew, 
an incomparably better historian 
than his uncle, says: “There is not 
a single person in India who would 
not consider the sentiment that 
we hold India for the benefit of 
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the inhabitants of India a loathsome 
un-English piece of cant.” 

Again, Mr. Justice Beaman of the 
Bombay High Court says, “We did 
not take India, nor do we keep In- 
dia, for the Indians.” But unfor- 
tunately the judge seems to believe 
that a wrong once done must never 
be remedied, for he adds: “If, as I 
think, we took India solely in the 
interests of England and hold India 
in the interests of England, it fol- 
lows that the interests of England 
not only in fact are, but ought to 
be, avowed to be the guiding prin- 
ciple of our Indian policy. Every 
reform, every large measure, all im- 
portant administrative changes 
should be referred to one standard 
and one standard only, the interests 
of England.” 

Sir William Joynson-Hicks is 
equally honest, and it must be said, 
equally brazen. “We did not con- 


quer India,” he says, “for the bene- 


fit of the Indians. I know it is said 
at missionary meetings that we con- 
quered India to raise the level of the 
Indians. That is cant. We con- 
quered India as an outlet for the 
goods of Great Britain. We con- 
quered India by the sword, and by 
the sword we should hold it. ... We 
hold it as the finest outlet for Brit- 
ish goods in general, and for Lanca- 
shire cotton goods in particular.” 
In 1920, during a general discus- 
sion in the newspapers and in par- 
liament of England’s right to be in 
India, Lord Birkenhead, then chan- 
cellor, after giving figures to show 
that over 40% of the 
Why England exports of India be- 
Holds on to _ fore the war went to 
India England and the 
British Empire, and 
(more significant perhaps) that 70% 
of India’s imports came from Eng- 
land or from other parts of the Em- 
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pire, he gave the real reason why 
England holds so tenaciously to her 
vast possessions in India: “In the 
fabric of the British Empire India is 
a vital part. Unless, indeed, we are 
content to abandon the great herit- 
age of the past, and sink into polit- 
ical and commercial insignificance, 
the surrender of India would be an 
act not only of folly but of degen- 
erate poltroonery. To make such a 
surrender would be to remove the 
keystone of the arch. The loss of 
India would be the first step in the 
disintegration of the Empire.” 


HILE England profits enor- 

mously from Indian trade, in- 
deed while she bolsters up her Em- 
pire with profits from India, the In- 
dian people starve. 

Mr. W. S. Lilly, well known to all 
Catholic readers, gives some fright- 
fully gruesome descriptions of fam- 
ines that he witnessed years ago in 
India. He says: “During the first 
eighty years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, 18,000,000 of the Indian people 
perished of famine. In one year 
alone—the year when Her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, assumed the title of 
Empress,—5,000,000 of the people 
of Southern India 
were starved to 
death. In the Dis- 
trict of Bellary, with 
which I am person- 
ally acquainted, —a 
region twice the size of Wales—one- 
fourth of the whole population per- 
ished in the famine of 1876-77.” 
He proceeds to give horrible details 
which I spare the reader. Any one 
curious to know in shocking detail 
what a great famine means may go 
to Mr. Lilly’s India and Its Prob- 
lems. 

But even in what India counts 
prosperous years, as Sir Charles 
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Elliott, former chief commissioner 
of Assam says, “Half the agricul- 
tural population do not know from 
one half-year’s end to another what 
it is to have a full meal.” 

The Honorable G. K. Gokhale, a 
member of the council of the vice- 
roy, in a huge volume of over 1,000 
pages on India’s problems from 
1880 to 1915, amplifies Sir Charles 
Elliott’s statement: “From 60,000,- 
000 to 70,000,000 of the people in 
India do not know what it is to have 
their hunger satisfied even once in 
a year.” 


OW just a few facts about the 
financial drain on _ poverty- 
stricken India. Within fifty-seven 
years from the conquest of India, 
the treasure taken from the con- 
quered people and placed in the 
banks of England aggregated some- 
thing between two and one-half bil- 
lions and five billions of dollars. 
After the Battle of Plassey, Clive 
the conqueror, put a puppet Mir 
Jafar upon a petty throne, demand- 
ing an enormous sum, nearly two 
and one-half million pounds, as the 
price of the elevation. Later he re- 
moved Mir Jafar and appointed a 
successor, who in turn was com- 
pelled to pay for preferment with 
large private donations as well as 
with the grant of three provinces, 
estimated to yield a revenue of half 
a million pounds sterling. Sir 
William Wilson Hunter in his au- 
thoritative article on India in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, speaks of 
the “inordinate demands” of the 
British and says plainly that his 
countrymen after the conquest, 
were “deluded by their avarice.” 
He confesses furthermore, that 
when Clive returned to England he 
“left behind him no system of gov- 
ernment but merely the tradition 
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that unlimited sums of money 
might be extracted from the natives 
by the mere terror of the British 
name.” 

Unfortunately the tradition has 
continued. Even to-day, the Indians 
are taxed twice as 
heavily as the Eng- Taxation 
lish, and thrice as Without 
heavily as the _ Represen- 
Scotch. Yet they tation 
have no fepresenta- 
tion in the British Parliament! 

From 1875 until 1900, wealth to 
the amount of another two and one- 
half billion dollars was taken from 
India to England, according to the 
Westminster Gazette. The World 
War cost India $506,000,000—and 
even now that the War is over the 
military expenditure of India is, ac- 
cording to the Statesman’s Year 
Book, well over $200,000,000 per an- 
num, $50,000,000 more than that of 
Japan. 


UST before the recent outbreaks, 

Gandhi wrote a deferential letter 
to the Viceroy, informing him of the 
intended gesture against the salt 
tax and reminding him, by the way, 
that the vice regal salary is enor- 
mously out of proportion to the 
slender resources of the poor In- 
dians who have to pay it. He gave 
figures to show that whereas the 
British Prime Minister receives a 
salary ninety times that of the aver- 
age Englishman’s income, the Vice- 
roy of India receives more than 5,- 
000 times as much as the average 
income in India. The Prime Min- 
ister’s salary is £5,000 per annum; 
the Viceroy’s is five times as much. 
In view of these and other facts, 
Gandhi calls the administration of 
India by England “the most expen- 
sive in the world.” In return he re- 
ceived a curt note from the Vice- 
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roy’s secretary, nothing more. A 
kindly personal answer might, even 
at the last hour, have prevented or 
postponed the present tragic dis- 
turbances. But the Viceroy, like 
his predecessors, preferred to be 
brusque,— even brutal,—and the 
storm that was threatening, broke. 
How the trouble will end, it would 
be rash to prophesy. If England is 
determined to defeat the Indians, 
there can be no doubt of her ability 
to do so. But in doing so, she will 
lose still more moral prestige among 
the nations. Upon the admission 
of her own wisest thinkers, she has 
failed dismally in India. Common 


sense, as well as the instinct for hu- 
manity, would seem to indicate that 
she should relent and grant home 
rule to India. 


COMMENT 


The newspapers would have us 
believe that the Simon Commission, 
in the second part of its report, will 
recommend a kind of “United States 
of India.” That would be a solu- 
tion and a boon to India, to Eng- 
land and the world. 

The British premier, Ramsay 
MacDonald, has repeatedly de- 
clared—indeed demanded—that In- 
dia be free. “Nobody can imagine,” 
he has said, “that any harm will 
come from independence. Let inde- 
pendence be granted!” Unfortu- 
nately the premier’s fiat is not ef- 
fective. He calls “Freedom, Free- 
dom!” but there is no freedom. 
But unless freedom comes—and 
soon——the gentleman will cry 
“Peace, Peace!” and there will be 
no peace. 
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INSTITUTE OF MEDIEVAL STUDIES 


St. MicHakE.t’s CoLiece at the 
University of Toronto, Canada, has 
announced its summer sessions of 
the Institute of Medieval Studies to 
begin on July 14th and continue till 
August 22d. There will be five 
courses, three to be given by priests 
who are regular members of the 
College faculty, and two by visitors 
from Europe; Msgr. Noél, President 
of the Institute of Philosophy at 
Louvain, will discuss the “Theory of 
Knowledge in St. Thomas,” and 
Msgr. Grabmann, Dean of Theology 
at the University of Munich, will 
treat of “Problems and Methods in 
the History of Medieval Philoso- 
phy.” The other three courses will 
be on the “History of Christian Phi- 
losophy,” the “Thought of St. Au- 
gustine,” and the “Philosophy of St. 
Thomas.” Complete information 
may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Institute, 10 Elmsley Place, 
Toronto, Canada. 


-— 
> 





THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EpUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION 


New Or.eans was chosen for the 
twenty-seventh annual meeting of 
the National Catholic Educational 
Association, June 23d-26th. Section- 
al meetings dealt with all phases of 
Catholic Education: Seminaries with 
their problems of standardization 
and spiritual direction, of textbooks 
and library service; Colleges both 
for men and for women, in which 
sessions questions of the proper 
training of college teachers, the pos- 
sibility of business training, and the 


Events 


apostleship of Catholic writing, were 
discussed by representatives from 
colleges all over the country; sec- 
ondary and parish elementary 
schools, received careful considera- 
tion, as did also the subject of li- 
braries, and the special fields of edu- 
cation devoted to the blind and the 
deaf. 

Pontifical Mass in St. Louis’ Ca- 
thedral marked the formal opening 
of the Conference. The celebrant 
was the Most Rev. John W. Shaw, 
D.D., Archbishop of New Orleans. 
Three general meetings were held 
in the large municipal auditorium. 
The Right Rev. Francis W. Howard, 
Bishop of Covington, opened the 
first of these, and he was followed 
by the Rev. Raymond A. McGowan, 
Assistant Director, Department of 
Social Action, of the N. C. W. C., 
who made an address on “Educa- 
tion and the Industrial Commercial 
Situation.” At another mass meet- 
ing the Right Rev. Christopher E. 
Byrne, D.D., Bishop of Galveston, 
spoke of the “Catholic School Sys- 
tem,” the Rev. Paul L. Blakely, S.J., 
Associate Editor of America, made 
an address on “Our Faith in the 
Catholic School,” and Mr. Francis 
M. Crowley, Director of the Bureau 
of Education of the N. C. W. C., 
read a paper on “Lay Codperation 
in Catholic Education.” 


-— 
— 





Louis HENRY CARDINAL LUCON 


Tue Cardinal Archbishop of 
Reims who was considered second 
only to Cardinal Mercier in heroism 
during the World War, died on 
May 28th at the age of eighty-eight, 
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It was just three years ago, almost 
to the day, that the restored Cathe- 
dral of Reims was reopened. Car- 
dinal Lugon had been ordained to 
the priesthood in 1865. He was 
consecrated Bishop of Belley in 
1888, became Archbishop of Reims 
in 1906 and the following year was 
named Cardinal. 

Cardinal Lugon was in Rome 
when the War broke out, and when 
he heard that his episcopal city was 
under bombardment, he hastened 
there at once. He remained in the 
doomed city from 1914 till 1917, 
and then left for Paris only because 
he was compelled to do so by the 
military authorities when the last of 
the civilian inhabitants departed. 
During those three years he was 
forced to live most of the time in a 
cellar. His great historic Cathedral 


was reduced to ruins, and after the 
War the aged prelate devoted his 


best efforts to its restoration. In this 
he was substantially helped by a 
generous donation from Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. Under the leader- 
ship of this noble churchman who 
was animated by a spirit of charity 
and forgiveness, Reims became a 
symbol of international amity, and 
acted the part of peacemaker be- 
tween France and Germany. May 
his heroic soul rest in peace! 


ip 
> 





INTERESTING Facts BrouGuTt OvuT AT 
SENATE Lopspy HEARINGS 


Just before the fiasco of Bishop 
Cannon’s testimony before the Sen- 
ate Lobby Committee, Deets Pickett, 
research secretary of the Methodist 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Prblic Morals, had been called 
upon for questioning and had re- 
vealed a report prepared in Decem- 
ber, 1928, by Dr. Clarence True Wil- 
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son, general secretary of the same 
organization. This report was made 
part of the record of the Lobby In- 
vestigating Committee; it is a re- 
markable document. It indicates so 
clearly the intemperance of lan- 
guage indulged in by these advo- 
cates of temperance in drink. It 
shows, too, the violent calumny and 
dishonesty employed to defeat Gov- 
ernor Smith in the presidential elec- 
tion. 

The report denies any religious 
intolerance and insists the Board 
had not engaged in political activ- 
ity. Yet it contains a paragraph 
like the following: “It is a happy 
circumstance that the Government 
is to fall into the hands of a con- 
sistent Quaker and a Methodist 
Vice-President. It was very inter- 
esting to watch the schemes of the 
wets and the nullifiers as they 
sought to bow the preacher out of 
politics and bring in all the trusted 
wet advocates of the church that has 
taken no part in politics or religion, 
but got the consent of its Pope for 
all Sisters of Charity, all nurses, all 
the inmates of nunneries to register 
and to vote, with the expectation 
that they would make it unanimous 
for a son of the church and a ruler 
of Tammany Hall and a man whose 
unbroken advocacy of the saloon, 
the brothel and the gambling hall 
cannot be questioned by any act of 
his in thirty years.” 

In another part of the report, Dr. 
Wilson says: “I addressed thirty- 
one Methodist conferences, have 
given ninety-eight campaign 
speeches in all the Western States, 
... thirty in all.” But Mr. Pickett 
assured the Senate Committee that 
this did not constitute political ac- 
tivity. The ten million American 
citizens who voted for Governor 
Smith are described as “the worst 














combination that ever got together 
to scuttle the ship of state.” 

The report of the general secre- 
tary also made a virulent attack 
upon Dr. Henry Van Dyke of 
Princeton, and Dr. Van Dyke’s de- 
ceased father. The learned profes- 
sor issued a spirited rejoinder very 
promptly. It expresses so well the 
true American concept of fair play 
that it is worth recording. 

“Dr. Clarence True Wilson of the 
Methodist board of something or 
other,” says Dr. Van Dyke, “has 
made a public attack upon me 
which is of no consequence because 
it is so evidently false. His middle 
name is a mistake. 

“I have never advocated the elec- 
tion of any President except Wood- 
row Wilson, but I have protested 
and still protest, and will protest as 
long as I live, against the tyranny 
of an inquisitional Church in Amer- 
ican politics. That is treasonable. 
I am a Protestant. 

“But when Dr. Clarence Blank 
Wilson goes beyond my insignifi- 
cant personality to attack my be- 
loved father in his grave, it is im- 
possible for a man of honor to keep 
silence. Dr. Wilson says that my 
father ‘denounced the Government 
of the United States, cannonaded 
Lincoln, and advocated the exten- 
sion of slavery.’ All three of these 
statements are false and their tone 
is malignant. 

“My father firmly believed that 
the Church, Protestant and Cath- 
olic, ought to keep out of politics. 
As a private citizen he voted ac- 
cording to his conscience and re- 
sented any kind of dictation. Can 
it be that Dr. Wilson now really 
represents the great Methodist 
Church? It seems incredible. He 


has no scruples and the truth is not 
in him.” 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN MALTA 


For a year and a half there has 
been serious friction between the 
Church authorities and the repre- 
sentatives of the British Govern- 
ment. Apparently the trouble 
started when a Maltese monk was 
transferred to Italy by his religious 
superior. Lord Strickland, the 
Prime Minister, asserted that no 
British subject could be forced by 
foreigners to leave British territory 
against his will, and he prevented 
the transfer. 

Malta is a British colony enjoying 
a considerable share of home rule. 
It is an important naval base in the 
Mediterranean. The colony em- 
braces the islands of Malta and 
Gozo, each governed ecclesiastically 
by a Bishop who is directly subject 
to the Holy See. Both Bishops are 
involved in this controversy with 
the Prime Minister, who protests 
that he is himself a good Catholic. 
He was born in Malta of an English 
father and an ‘Italian mother, and 
more than forty years ago, when he 
was a young man, he helped to se- 
cure greater liberty for the people 
of Malta. Lord Strickland insists 
that while differences of opinion 
have arisen there are no differences 
affecting Catholic doctrine, and he 
denies absolutely that he has fol- 
lowed any anti-Catholic policy. 

The Maltese Government has is- 
sued a “Blue Book” setting forth its 
claims in the unfortunate contro- 
versy, and it is reported that the 
Vatican is preparing a “White 
Book” in answer. It was also re- 
ported that a concordat was being 
negotiated, but at the present time 
there is no official text available of 
any of these. At the beginning of 
May the Bishops issued a warning 
to their people not to support the 
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Prime Minister’s policy in the forth- 
coming election. The election was 
postponed. On May 23d an unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made against 
the life of Lord Strickland by one 
of the Nationalist party. In the 
middle of June he sailed for Eng- 
land to confer with the British Cabi- 
net. 

A statement made in the New 
York Times throws considerable 
light on the controversy even at the 
present incomplete stage of knowl- 
edge about it. “The opinion ex- 
pressed in Vatican circles,” says a 
wireless message to the Times, “is 
that if either of the two sides can be 
accused of meddling in affairs out- 
side its jurisdiction, it is surely the 
Maltese Government. Church of- 


ficials hold that the controversy was 
started by an order to a monk from 
his superiors to leave the island be- 
cause he was guilty of political ac- 


tivities. The Maltese Government, 
it is said in Vatican circles, inter- 
vened and refused to grant the 
monk permission to leave Malta. 
This, in the Holy See’s view, not 
only was unwarranted interference 
in matters of a purely religious 
character, but also is said to prove 
that the Church always has discour- 
aged and punished political activi- 
ties on the part of ecclesiastics.” 


_ 
—_— 





JESUIT MARTYR SAINTS 


CaTHo.ics of the United States 
and Canada have great reason to re- 
joice in the first North American 
Saints just canonized on June 29th. 
They are the heroic French Jesuit 
missionaries who labored and suf- 
fered among the Indians of Canada 
and the northern part of the United 
States in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. The group com- 
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prises six priests and two lay broth- 
ers; namely, Fathers Isaac Jogues, 
John de Brébeuf, Gabriel Lalemant, 
Noél Chabanel, Anthony Daniel, and 
Charles Garnier, and Brothers René 
Goupil and John Lalande. All suf- 
fered grievous hardships during 
their missionary work and all met 
violent deaths, some of them amid 
unspeakable tortures. Their feast 
is observed on September 26th. 
Raised to the highest honors of 
the altar at the same time were the 
Blessed Robert Bellarmine, dis- 
tinguished Jesuit theologian, and 
the Blessed Theophilus a Corte, 
Franciscan missionary priest. 


- 
> 





WoRLDWIDE UNEMPLOYMENT 


A RECENT number of the Literary 
Digest has a disquieting article in 
its Foreign Comment section. “The 
evil of unemployment,” it says, “is 
not restricted to any one country, 
we are told, but is to be encountered 
the whole world over. And what is 
worse, it is said to be growing. Of 
no less moment than its immediate 
effects, it is declared, is the de- 
moralization of the masses of work- 
ers, some of whom are driven to 
beggary or crime. 

“With the exception of a small 
number of countries such as France, 
which enjoy rapidly increasing 
prosperity, or have a_ stationary 
population and are not weighed 
down by the problem of unemploy- 
ment, we read in European Finance 
(London), the issue is crippling the 
whole world. Government after 
government, it is averred, is losing 
popular confidence because of its 
inability to solve the problem.” 

The solution of the problem, it is 
pointed out, would seem to be in- 
ternational codperation and the im- 
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provement of unemployment statis- 
tics. 


<i 
— 





CONVERSION OF PROMINENT 
EpiscopaL RECTOR 


EarLy in June the Rev. Dr. Sel- 
den P. Delany, Rector of the Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin, New York, 
resigned from that position in order 
to become a Catholic. St. Mary the 


Virgin’s is the largest and probably 
the most important of the Anglo- 
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Catholic Churches in the city; it has 
always been identified with very 
High Church principles and ritual. 
Dr. Delany’s letter of resignation to 
Bishop Manning, copies of which 
were distributed to his congrega- 
tion, says nothing about his en- 
trance into the Catholic Church. 
This fact was learned from other 
sources and published in the daily 
press. It seems certain, also, that 
as Dr. Delany is unmarried, he will 
prepare for the priesthood, probably 
in Rome. 








Our Contributors 


DiscussinG temperately and con- 
structively a question agitating 
many minds, Jonn A. Ryan, D.D., 
in his article, “Unemployment: A 
Failure in Leadership,” places the 
responsibility for present conditions 
squarely where it belongs. At this 
time of social unrest we feel our- 
selves fortunate to be able to give 
our readers the benefit from time to 
time of Dr. Ryan’s clear thinking 
and authoritative pronouncements. 
WALTNER 


RuLaNnpb V. E. 


(“Scarred”) is the pen name of two 
sisters, the Misses Vera and Erma 
Waltner, “working under the belief 
that two heads are better than one 
and that a single name under a title 
gives a greater impression of unity 


than the names of collaborators.” 
They live in Kansas City, Mo., and 
hold their A.B., B.S. and M.A. de- 
grees from the University of Mis- 
souri. Their stories have a wide 
circulation, having appeared in Ad- 
venture, Lariat, Top-Notch, People’s 
Popular Monthly, etc. 


Etta Francis Gitpert (“Em- 
maus”), a frequent contributor, liv- 
ing at present in Oneonta, N. Y., al- 
ways charms us by the delicate 
beauty of her work, which is in- 
cluded in many anthologies, and 
which we should like to see col- 
lected and published in book form. 


THEODORE Maynarp (“The Eliza- 
bethan Disaster”) has been for the 
past year a member of the Faculty 
of Georgetown University. His most 
recent book, De Soto and the Con- 
quistadores, revealed him in a new 


light, that of the painstaking stu- 
dent of history. Mr. Maynard is 
spending the summer in his native 
England. 


JEWELL MILLER (Maras. F. H. 
Prattz) (“The Pines Above a Cata- 
comb”), whose recent contribu- 
tions have all been in prose form, is 
however best known as a _ poet. 
While not a Catholic, she shows her- 
self most sensitive to Catholic tra- 
ditions. This poem might well have 
been written by a member of the 
household of the Faith. 


Tue distinguished Catholic scien- 
tist, Eowarp J. MENGE, Pu.D., Sc.D., 
gives us herewith his first contribu- 
tion, “Biology: An Impetus to Civi- 
lization.” Dr. Menge became Direc- 
tor of the Department of Biology at 
Marquette University in 1919, and 
is now Director of the Department 
of Zodlogy in the same University. 
He is the author of numerous bio- 
logical works, and his present arti- 
cle is to form part of a new book 
soon to be published. 


Marie VAN Vorst (Mrs. GAETANO 
Caciat!) (“The Mendicant”), by 
birth a New Yorker, makes her 
home in Rome. Though she has 
not written for us before, she is a 
contributor to many American 
magazines, notably Scribner’s and 
Harper’s. She is the author of nu- 
merous novels, and in 1922 devel- 
oped a latent talent for painting, 
her pictures having since been ex- 
hibited in New York and Paris. 
Mrs. Cagiati is a fervent convert to 
the Faith. 





OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


In view of the recent happenings 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
notably the conversion of Dr. Sel- 
den P. Delany, formerly rector of 
the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
we feel that HouGnHTon PHELPs’ ar- 
ticle, “Faith of Our Fathers,” has 
particular importance. The writer 
is in a position to know the inner 
workings of the Episcopal Church 
in the diocese of New York, in fact 
we think we may say that no other 
person, cleric or lay, understands 
more thoroughly the reason for the 
inveterate conflict between the Cath- 
olic and Protestant parties in the 
Episcopal Church, or is _ better 
equipped to explain the most recent 
outbreaks of Catholicism in a 
Church which calls itself Protes- 
tant. 


ANNA McCLurRE SHOLL (“Safe- 
ty”), known to us as essayist, poet 


and critic, gives us a short story 
which we consider one of the best 
which has come from her pen. Miss 
Sholl has been for many years a 
member of the National Arts Club, 
and is the author of several novels 
as well as an art critic of note. 


HesTeR CLARE (Mrs. Tuomas G.) 
DiGNan (“The Catholic College Girl 
Marries”) lives by the shore of Lake 
Quannapowitt in Wakefield, Mass. 
She holds her A.B. from Radcliffe 
College, studied at Cornell and at 
Boston University, and was a mem- 
ber of the now extinct “47 Work- 
shop” of Harvard. She is a success- 
ful playwright, four of her plays 
having been staged, one of them the 
Radcliffe College prize play for 1918. 


MORTIMER STANDING, B.Sc. (“Psy- 
chology Without a Soul”), lives in 
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Rome, where he is assistant to Dr. 
Maria Montessori in her Training 
Courses for Teachers. He is also 
co-author and editor of her book 
The Child in the Church, reviewed 
in our February, 1929, number. Mr. 
Standing is Educational Correspond- 
ant for the Times Educational Sup- 
plement and a contributor to Good 
Housekeeping, The Atlantic Month- 
ly, The Teachers’ World, The Month, 
Blackfriars, etc. 


James J. Wa.sH, M.D., Pu.D. 
(“The Eucharistic Congress in Car- 
thage”), sends us this account from 


. Rome, where he had stopped on his 


return trip from Africa. We deemed 
ourselves fortunate to have such a 
spectator at the far-away Congress, 
to give our readers the benefit of 
first-hand impressions. 


Francis CaRuLin (“Laud”) is the 
pen name of a well-loved poet whose 
work appears most frequently, 
though not exclusively, in America, 
and who was often in our pages a 
few years ago. He has published 
several volumes of poems, all with 
the decided Celtic flavor that pro- 
claims his Irish ancestry. 


Mary Carey McAvoy (“Greater 
Than Ourselves”), another new 
contributor from Massachusetts, 
was born in the Berkshires where 
the scene of her story is laid, and 
now lives in Worcester. A teacher 
prior to her marriage, she prepared 
herself for literary work under pro- 
fessors from Harvard, Holy Cross, 
Boston University and Columbia. 
Her short stories and articles have 
been published in The Magnificat, 
Primary Education, and in various 
newspapers. 





Mew Books 


The Desire of God in the Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. By James E. 
O’Mahony, O.S.F.C., M.A., Ph.D.—Catherine de Gardeville. By Bertha Radford 
Sutton.—The Restoration and the July Monarchy. By J. Lucas-Dubreton.—The 
Cambridge History of the British Empire. Vol. IV. Edited by H. H. Dodwell, 
M.A.—Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas. By C. F. Andrews.—France—Nation of Patriots. 
By Carlton J. H. Hayes.—The Book of Christopher Columbus. By Paul Claudel. 


—The Woman of Andros. By Thornton Wilder.—Goethe. 
By Gamaliel Bradford.—The Italian Painters of the Renais- 


—Daughters of Eve. 
sance. 
Italian Masters. 


The Desire of God in the Philosophy 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. By James 
E. O’Mahony, O.S.F.C., M.A., 
Ph.D. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $4.20. 

There are two basic aspects of the 
Neo-Sck>lastic program. One is 
the increase in understanding and 
appreciation of our philosophical 
heritage, and especially of the syn- 
thesis of St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
other is the fecund application of 
the eternal principles of this herit- 
age to the solution of problems pro- 
posed by modern philosophy and 
modern life. These aspects are mu- 
tually complementary, for it is only 
by recourse first to the texts of the 
great Scholastics that one is pre- 
pared to unite the principles of the 
past with the problems of the pres- 
ent. The work under review is a 
valuable contribution to the first 
part of the program. It evidences 
that the principles of St. Thomas 
deserve close study for possible 
richer interpretation and new em- 
phasis. 

The problem which Dr. O’Mahony 
proposes is one basic in the Tho- 
mistic system. It is the determina- 
tion of the precise relation of tran- 
scendental, infinite Goodness to 
finite nature. That God is the 
Final Cause of all created things, 
and that creatures are drawn irre- 


By Jean Marie Carré. 


By Bernhard Berenson.—The Painter’s Craft. By Royal Cortissoz.—The 
By Horace Shipp.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


sistibly towards Him, is a _ well- 
known principle of Scholasticism. 
But the fundamental reason of the 
one and of the other has frequently 
been ignored. The result has been 
a lack of clarity and of insight even 
upon the part of some great com- 
mentators in the elaboration of this 
twofold principle, notably so in the 
reconciliation of man’s natural de- 
sire for God with the fact that his 
destiny is supernatural. It is ob- 
vious that Dr. O’Mahony has at- 
tacked a formidable problem. To 
the reviewer, it is no less obvious 
that he has given a brilliant solu- 
tion, admirable alike in its logic 
and lucidity. 

The point of departure of Dr. 
O’Mahony is the philosophical no- 
tion of being. It is in this notion 
that he finds the key to the correct 
understanding of the Thomistic 
synthesis and the solution of his 
problem. The identity of being and 
essence in God, and their real dis- 
tinction in creatures accounts for 
the infinite perfection of the one 
and the multiplicity and imperfec- 
tion of the other. God is being, but 
creatures merely participate in be- 
ing. Because of this fundamental 
separation of a creature’s essence 
from its being is progress and per- 
fectibility possible—creatures pos- 
sess an intrinsic and deep-rooted 
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urge to overcome the limitations 
and negations of their initially im- 
perfect natures and to enjoy the 
fullness of their being. 

With the assured step of one who 
has grasped the system of St. 
Thomas in its most subtle details, 
Dr. O’Mahony traces the progress 
towards perfection in all orders of 
creation. What the creature seeks 
above all in its strivings for perfec- 
tion is not a participated good, but 
the Perfect Good, God, Whom each 
seeks according to its nature. Just 
as in the order of efficient causality 
God is the primary and most impor- 
tant cause, so in the order of final 
causality is God the chief attraction, 
the main goal of all finite activity. 

It is in the intellect of man that 
the vast expanse of created being 
below him finds a fullness of per- 
fection it is incapable of achieving 
itself. Inarticulate by itself, slum- 
bering in the darkness of unintelli- 
gibility, this meanest portion of 
God’s handiwork becomes articulate 
and awakens to actual intelligibil- 
ity by the knowledge of man. Man 
himself, however, in common with 
all intellectual natures, strives far 
beyond the finite expressions of per- 
fection. His intellectual vision— 
limited only by limitless being— 
would seek to penetrate the recesses 
of the Divine Essence Itself. 

But if philosophy points to man’s 
natural desire for the Beatific Vi- 
sion, it also points to man’s inabil- 
ity to achieve this by his own ef- 
forts. To grasp the Infinite is be- 
yond man’s unaided powers. For 
the realization of this desire re- 
course must be made to supernat- 
ural assistance, which Divine Faith 
assures. Herein does the writer 
show the admirable harmony that 
exists between faith and reason in 
the philosophy of St. Thomas. Some 
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would believe that this philosophy 
is an utterly closed system, to 
which Divine Faith is added as 
something external. But Dr. O’Ma- 
hony brilliantly proves that in the 
Thomistic synthesis the supernat- 
ural order is an element which, 
though not necessarily demanded 
by the natural order, is essential to 
its fullest maturity. Man’s natural 
desire for God is preliminary to, 
and perfected by, a supernatural 
realization. 

In contrast to much philosophical 
writing to-day this work represents 
something into which one can sink 
his teeth. There is more depth and 
penetration in any single page of 
Dr. O’Mahony’s writing than there 
is in a whole chapter of John 
Dewey. And when the day comes, 
and there is now some evidence of 
its dawn, when philosophers seek 
truth instead of novelty, it will be 
to such works as The Desire of God 
that men will go to dig up daylight. 
Dr. O’Mahony has produced one of 
the finest pieces of metaphysical 
writing in this century, and has in 
doing this not disappointed a world 
that looks to Louvain for the Neo- 
Thomism of sound scholarship and 
erudition. F.J.S. 


Catherine de Gardeville. By Bertha 
Radford Sutton. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

This first novel by a well-known 
contributor to THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, 
is well worthy of commendation. 
The theme is arresting, the treat- 
ment forceful, vivid and convincing, 
the conclusion, heart-warmingly 
satisfying. It is a story with a mod- 
ern society setting and the heroine, 
though most certainly a live flesh- 
and-blood embodiment of now, is a 
beautiful exemplification of young 
womanhood as it still could be (and 
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often is) in the confusing whirl of 
life to-day. Her intuitive Catholi- 
cism, an unknown heritage from her 
French Catholic father, calmly with- 
stands all the onslaughts of a clever, 
dominating mother with the re- 
sources of wealth and personal 
magnetism at her command, as ea- 
ger to destroy religion in her daugh- 
ter as in the husband who, in spite 
of her, had died a noble, Catholic 
death. 

Mrs. Sutton is known to readers 
of this magazine through her engag- 
ing stories of Lourdes, where she 
spends several months each year. 
She has conveyed the supernatural 
charm, warmth and beneficent real- 
ity of this famous shrine in her new 
vehicle, which is also marked by the 
facile style, delicate character de- 
lineation, and sure knowledge of 
English and Continental life that 
distinguish her shorter tales. Ob- 
viously a novel with a purpose, it 
sometimes defeats its end and spoils 
its artistry by lengthy pious reflec- 
tions better suggested than ex- 
pressed. Its attractive presentment 
of the Faith, however, as well as its 
story interest, makes it a happy 
choice of the Catholic Book Club for 
June. v. 0. % 


The Restoration and the July Mon- 
archy. By J. Lucas-Dubreton. 


Translated by E. F. Buckley. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$4.50. 

Here is a work that chronicles 
fairly completely the internal his- 
tory of France from the Restoration 
to the Revolution of °48. It sets 
forth a period in the life of the na- 
tion that was one of unrest and un- 
certainty, “tradition meeting the 
spirit of innovation in a confused 
and troublous conflict.” The evils 
of the body politic that had grown 
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so malignant with the decline of the 
eighteenth century Bourbons had 
not been entirely eradicated by the 
touch of Napoleonic genius, nor had 
the corresponding evils of the im- 
perial régime been neutralized by 
the return of a chastened genera- 
tion of Bourbons to the throne, for 
the cycle opens with the Bellero- 
phon disappearing over the south- 
ern horizon, carrying into exile and 
effacement the giant of the empire, 
and closes with the last of the Bour- 
bon kings hurrying across the 
northern frontier in unkingly haste 
away from the madness of the rab- 
ble that had dethroned and would 
degrade him. 

It would hardly be possible to 
bring forth anything new bearing 
on the history of a time so thor- 
oughly scrutinized by the historian. 
M. Lucas-Dubreton’s book contains, 
in fact, nothing of revelation. But 
the author has, for all that, done a 
service for the general reader; he 
has constructed a tableau that sim- 
plifies and organizes one’s mental 
perspective of those troubled years. 
He presents his material with a pre- 
cision and a connection of sequence 
that leave a defined picture on the 
mind. The analytical element is 
necessarily shortened, but there are 
some pages devoted to a review and 
valuation of the mental and ma- 
terial progress of the era that are 
helpful to an understanding of the 
tragedies and comedies that moved 
on the scenes. Writing, evidently 
from an entirely secular angle, the 
author is generally fair in treating 
of matters Catholic; and matters 
Catholic were prominent all through 
the period, for there was a virile re- 
habilitation of the religious spirit in 
every grade of society. The notice 
of the sad history of De Lamennais 
is generous and dispassionate. 














The translation is done in a style 
happily suited to historical narra- 
tive. The work is furnished with a 
satisfactory index and a copious bib- 
liography, and is, as well, helpfully 
captioned paragraphically. 

J. E. K. 


The Cambridge History of the British 
Empire. Edited by H. H. Dod- 
well, M.A. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. Vol. IV. $8.00. 

This volume contains, in a mat- 
ter of thirty-two chapters, a history 
of British India from 1497-1858. 
More truthfully, of course, there 
was very little of Britain in India 
before the seventeenth century, the 
Portuguese early in the sixteenth, 
and the Dutch a century later hav- 
ing been the first European states 
to establish trading posts in that 
rich but little known country. 
Hence when the London East India 
Company, founded in 1600, came to 
have a share in the spoils of the 
East, the opposition of the older-es- 
tablished European powers was a 
foregone conclusion. Notwithstand- 
ing which, by 1619 several British 
factories had been established, the 
troubles between the Portuguese 
and the Dutch contributing not a 
little to the success of the ventures. 
But in 1652 the English and Dutch 
were themselves at war and the 
Portuguese held the balance of 
power in the East. 

How the English power increased 
and the Portuguese declined is a 
long and interesting story. The 
French too, who established fac- 
tories in India by the third quarter 
of the seventeenth century, appear 
on the scene to complicate the early 
trials of the East India Company, 
though it was not till the middle of 
the eighteenth century that the real 
and decisive contest between Eng- 
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land and France for predominance 
in India came about. 

The development of the East In- 
dia Company is one of the most in- 
teresting studies in commercial and 
political annals. The Company 
produced in its two and a half cen- 
turies of existence a wonderful crop 
of traders, administrators, states- 
men and soldiers; not all of whom 
were beyond reproach, few of whom 
escaped criticism. But the task ac- 
complished, gradually but surely, 
was an enormous one, the making 
of British India, the keynote to 
which was what we are to-day all 
interested in, sea power. For with- 
out this neither Clive nor Wellesley 
could have performed their feats of 
military prowess and added hun- 
dreds of thousands of square miles 
to British possessions in India. 

It is a pity that in a work of this 
kind so few paragraphs should be 
allotted to the story of Christian 
missionary effort amongst the peo- 
ples of India and that is one grave 
defect in the planning of a volume, 
excellent in other respects. 

There is a wealth of material for 
the writing of such a volume as 
this: besides the official Portuguese, 
Dutch and French archives, there 
are the voluminous India Office 
Records and other State Papers, the 
mere catalogue of which would fill 
several volumes; whilst the lives of 
the administrators and soldiers of 
the period have been written and 
re-written. The subject is indeed a 
vast and intricate one, but within 
the limits they have set themselves, 
the sixteen writers employed have 
presented a very readable volume; 
a profuse bibliography will send ex- 
perts to works that more specifi- 
cally deal with particular periods or 
persons, with the Makers of India. 

A. B. 
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Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas. By C. F. 
Andrews. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.00. 

Much violent denunciation of 
British rule in India, as well as 
much uninformed and regrettable 
abuse of Mr. Gandhi and his sym- 
pathizers have made evident the 
need for a reliable and accurate ac- 
count of this remarkable man and 
his aspirations and ideals as a reli- 
gious and political leader. A con- 
siderable portion of the present 
volume consists of extracts from the 
Mahatma’s own writings and con- 
versation, while the rest of it, from 
the pen of one of Mr. Gandhi’s most 
intimate friends and thorough ad- 
mirers—an Englishman—gives usa 
clear idea of the way in which his 
teaching is seen and understood by 
those whom he himself would recog- 
nize as true followers. 

Whether by means of Mr. Gan- 
dhi’s efforts India will attain the 
form of self-determination, swaraj, 
which he desires for his country is 
a matter on which Occidentals may 
speculate. The extremists in India 
seem unlikely to hold firmly to Mr. 
Gandhi’s own insistence on non- 
violence and on the other hand it is 
difficult to see Mr. Gandhi himself 
departing from his ideals in this 
respect and adopting methods anal- 
ogous to those of Sinn Fein in 1916. 
In reading Mr. Andrews’ book, too, 
one is forced to the conviction that 
the Indian leader is a man of so 
fine a clay and eminently civilized 
a mind that he will never be a party 
to those suppressiones veri and 
those half-conscious injustices 
which are so large a part of popular 
propaganda nowadays. 

On the religious side—and only 
too few Westerners realize how 
much Mr. Gandhi is a religious 
teacher and not merely a political 
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leader—the present book is of ab- 
sorbing interest. Mr. Gandhi is so 
clearly a “man of good will” and has 
assimilated so much that is valuable 
from his Christian contacts that one 
cannot deny him the tribute of an 
admiration similar to that which 
we give to the earnest seekers after 
God, the supreme Reality, in any age 
and country and whatever the ad- 
mixture of doctrinal error. In such 
a saying, for example, as, “The out- 
ward has no meaning to me at all 
except in so far as it helps the in- 
ward,” we recognize the note which 
runs through all mysticism. For 
us Catholics there is a certain irony 
in the hearty support and advocacy 
of celibacy on religious grounds by 
this orthodox Hindu in the face of 
the objections to it from his Prot- 
estant Christian friends. There is 
another irony also in Mr. Gandhi’s 
desire to free his country from the 
evils of industrialism and to restore 
home industries, particularly weav- 
ing—in other words, to inaugurate 
a régime of distributism like that 
which Mr. Chesterton and his sup- 
porters regard as the only solution 
for Britain’s present ills; mean- 
while, Britons, or a large propor- 
tion of them, regard Gandhi as an 
enemy just because his success 
would threaten the industrialism 
which is the cause of their own 
troubles! G. D. M. 


France— Nation of Patriots. By 
Carlton J. H. Hayes. New York: 
Columbia University Press. $4.50. 
This book, belonging to a series 

prospected for the more important 

countries, presents a reflection of 

French psychology by examining 

the characteristic activities of the 

country. And while we read of Ca- 
tholicism and anti-clericalism, of 

Jacobins and the Action Francaise, 




















of the bourgeois, agriculturalist, so- 
cialist and communist, all working 
to different ends, we see them also 
subject to that common denomina- 
tor of unity: a positive abiding loy- 
alty. Whence this arose, how it is 
fostered, and to what destiny it is 
called, Professor Hayes has sought 
to elucidate. A detailed analysis 
reveals the extent of national, as 
distinct from “provincial,” spirit; 
reveals how governmental methods 
command it, how in education, the 
press, entertainment, in innumer- 
able societies, in much ceremonial- 
ism, and in every conceivable activ- 
ity the idea of “country before self” 
is propagated. That singleness of 
purpose, which prevented a collapse 
during the terrific strain of the 
war, is shown serving France equal- 
ly well during the comparable re- 
construction troubles of 1919-1929. 

Ultimately, however, a nation 
lives not by its newspapers, acad- 
emies, or politicians, but in the 
strength of its philosophy. One 
doubts the wisdom of excessive di- 
rected teaching, and the perma- 
nence of a unity intensified arti- 
ficially. The recent attack on Foch, 
the recollection of Dreyfus, the de- 
bacle of 1870, the birth rate, and 
ever changing ministries, suggest 
the need of something more solid 
than a temperament. 

With that reservation this study 
in essential traits indicates also the 
potentialities of a French national 
life. Appendices (150 pages) on 
school courses, educational soci- 
eties, on the history, policy, and in- 
fluence of periodicals, an index and 
a wealth of references make it as 
valuable to the student as it is fasci- 
nating to the ordinary reader. Pro- 
fessor Hayes is to be congratulated 
on the success of some arduous re- 
search. W. H.C. 
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The Book of Christopher Columbus. 
A Lyrical Drama in Two Parts. 
By Paul Claudel. Decorations by 
Jean Charlot. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $5.00. 

This altogether unique volume 
gives the text, the libretto—original- 
ly composed by M. Claudel before 
coming to America, in fact before 
the World War—of the opera by 
Darius Milhaud recently produced 
at the State Opera House in Berlin. 
Naturally it is impossible to judge 
by a mere reading of the words the 
effect of a work which attempts so 
staggering a synthesis of the arts, 
with its combination of poetic text, 
dramatic action, music and the 
cinema. But even from a reading 
it is quite understandable why the 
first performance was greeted with 
enthusiastic praise, bitter criticism 
and a general sense of bewilder- 
ment. For there is about it some- 
thing immensely dynamic and cre- 
ative, but also something troubled 
and over-complicated. 

The drama—if drama it can be 
called—opens with a procession in 
which the Book of the Life and 
Travels of Christopher Columbus is 
borne upon the stage, followed by a 
motley chorus of men and women 
and by a Reader who begins the act 
in hieratic fashion with a prayer 
for light to expound “the man fore- 
ordained by Providence, whose 
name means a dove and a Christ- 
bearer, as his history is written in 
Time and in Eternity. For it is not 
Christopher alone but every son of 
woman who is chosen to hear the 
call of the Other World and of that 
farther shore .. .” After seeing the 
aged Columbus, deserted by all save 
his faithful mule and dying at the 
poorest inn at Valladolid, we are 
transported backward to a scene in 
which the child Isabella, surrounded 
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by her childish court, frees a caged 
dove after attaching her ring to its 
foot—then to another in which the 
boyish adventurer in Genoa, pour- 
ing over the travels of Marco Polo, 
rescues this same mysterious dove 
and ring. There follow impression- 
istic visions—partly conveyed by 
action, partly by recitative, partly 
by motion pictures—of Columbus in 
his first voyaging, Columbus be- 
sieged by his debtors, finally re- 
ceived by the King and Queen of 
Spain and permitted to sail west 
with his three ships in the incred- 
ible hope of reaching the east. He 
is beset by a tempest raised by the 
false gods of Mexico, harassed by 
the historic mutiny of his sailors, 
but finally reaches the shore of an 
America teeming with life and col- 
or, sentient, murmuring with joy 
and also with sullenness at the end 
of its long isolation. 

Then comes a curiously poignant 
scene within the soul of Columbus: 
after which the action returns to 
the objective inn at Valladolid and 
to a dialogue between the dying and 
abandoned Christopher and the 
symbolic Columbus belonging to 
posterity—the whole work ending 
on a note of spiritual joy and tri- 
umph as Queen Isabella enters 
Paradise to await the pioneering 
spirit of the man who only there 
shall find “what his longing heart 
sought.” 

Paul Claudel’s genius is so pro- 
foundly mystical that he touches 
no theme without stretching its 
horizons, probing its psychological 
implications and linking it unex- 
pectedly—generally through suffer- 
ing—with the rest of the universe. 
The opportunities for such treat- 
ment in the epic of Columbus are, 
of course, almost limitless—as they 
would be in that other epic of 
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Jeanne d’Arc which so many of us 
have wished him to interpret. But 
in the present instance his treat- 
ment is intentionally fragmentary 
and not a little cryptic. It is an 
open question, indeed, whether the 
intricate technique of dramatic ac- 
tion, photography, chorus, solo, reci- 
tative and orchestration would not 
tend to confuse rather than to eluci- 
date the story: just as the technique 
of masks in Eugene O’Neill’s Great 
God Brown undoubtedly did confuse 
it. In fact, the conflicting reports 
from Berlin all seem to agree that 
there was some such sense of con- 
fusion—the very multiplicity of 
means tending to defeat their own 
end. 

None the less, this first of his 
works translated into English by 
the versatile hand of the French 
ambassador remains one which no 
book-lover and no book collector 
will want to miss. Even physically, 
in the beautiful format of the Yale 
Press and with the grotesque and 
symbolic illustrations by Jean Char- 
lot, it is one of the most interesting 
publications of the year. K. B. 


The Woman of Andros. By Thorn- 
ton Wilder. New York: Albert & 
Charles Boni. $2.50. 

Literary history abounds with in- 
stances of the single-book author, 
who may have written many but 
whose fame rests on one. Thorn- 
ton Wilder cannot be so classed be- 
cause he still has his life before 
him, but judging by his latest book 
he is not likely to surpass the 
achievement of The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey which like John Inglesant 
and Charles Auchester, possesses 
that strange atmosphere of finality 
due less to accidents of style or sub- 
ject than to the perfect expression 
of the creator’s approach to life. 




















In The Woman of Andros this 
approach is but marked again in 
fainter lines, another etching 
blocked off without the brilliance 
of the original. The author’s note 
states that the first part of the novel 
is based upon Andria, a comedy of 
Terence who, in turn, based his 
work upon two Greek plays, now 
lost to us, by Menander. But what- 
ever the sources of the material it 
develops as a delicate, far-off pic- 
ture of a Greek courtesan who, in 
her own life and in that of her little 
sister, evidences certain of the sac- 
rificial qualities later to be associ- 
ated with the Christian spirit. Both 
lives are lost as spray on the pur- 
ple seas of the Grecian archipelago, 
but not until the hero Pamphilus 
has known the salt sea baptisms of 
pain and bewilderment so foreign 
to the genius of his race. 

The style suggests in places the 
scholarly wistful detachment of 
Marius the Epicurean, but with a 
greater directness and simplicity 
than in that monumental novel. 
Whatever the characters say and 
do is invested, however, with the 
qualities of distinction and strange- 
ness, those well-nigh lost elements 
of beauty in our motion-picture- 
ridden civilization. For these cool 
and quiet spaces of relief alone we 
should be grateful to Thornton 
Wilder, and in the midst of our 
orgies of benevolent activities, 
thankful for the soul that sighs and 
passes on alone. A. MCC. S. 


Goethe. By Jean Marie Carré. 
Translated by Eleanor Hard. 
New York: Coward-McCann. 
$3.00. 


“Enchanted Childhood,” “Flight 
to Italy,” “Christina the Working 
Girl,” “Renunciation,” “Sunset,”— 
these captions from the Goethe of 
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M. Carré allure like chapter head- 
ings from an old-time romantic nov- 
el. This is biography 4 la Strachey, 
a la Maurois, to borrow the phrase 
from a recent review of a life of 
Washington. The ingredients are 
all present though the proportions 
are somewhat changed. The psy- 
chology is perhaps thinner, but the 
narrative moves with the vigor and 
vivacity associated with the genre; 
the background is skillfully shifted 
and lighted, the enveloping atmos- 
phere yields color, sound, odor and 
tactile values. Gallic lightness of 
touch, imagination, sympathy, and 
high literary craftsmanship make 
the story gay and easy reading. 
With a pious genuflection before 
those monumental Germans, Biel- 
schowsky, Meyer, Gundolf and Lud- 
wig, the author states his modest 
ambitions. He seeks here to visual- 
ize, to dramatize the characteristic 
scenes of Goethe’s life, without of- 
fering philosophic comment or 2s- 
thetic interpretation. His hero is 
not to be pruned according to any 
pattern, behaviorist or other. The 
author will be “content to watch 
him live—a man among mankind.” 
The results are lustrous and chro- 
matic. Only, as the reader assists 
at a fade-out of Goethe on Mt. St. 
Gothard, in the May-whitened fields 
of Alsace with Fredericka Brion, 
or in the aristocratic salon of the 
Baroness von Stein, he may wonder 
if it is quite authentic, while he 
concedes that it makes interesting 
theater. However, a Goethean biog- 
raphy is a task for a Titan. Schol- 
arship, gruelling toil, documenta- 
tion, an inflexible detachment—the 
Sophoclean attitude—are among the 
requirements. The aspirant may, 
on the other hand, choose a pattern, 
and clip accordingly. 
One of the chapters bears the im- 
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pressive title—‘“Renunciation.” It 
is true that the word entsagen was 
often on the lips of the ageing poet, 
but it is doubtful if he ever learned 
its essential significance. Tyran- 
nous circumstance sometimes ex- 
acted resignation, but Goethe’s de- 
liberate culte de moi remained un- 
interrupted almost to the end. “I 
hate Goethe’s views of self-culture,” 
wrote Coventry Patmore. “He would 
have gotten more real self-culture 
out of one act of self-sacrifice than 
out of all his dissections of live 
women.” This universal genius— 
perhaps the last of the race—could 
find in all his richly stocked arsenal 
of wisdom, no armature against his 
dominant fear,—the overmastering 
dread of disease and death. The in- 
trusion of any memento mori could 
shatter the Olympian calm in which 
he strove to dwell, “holding no form 
of creed, but contemplating all.” 
The translator has given her work 
the freshness and spontaneity of an 
original. M. C. M. 


By Gamaliel 
Bradford. Boston & New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 
Gamaliel Bradford, who during 

the past few years has enriched 
American biography with interpre- 
tations of many masculine souls— 
damaged and otherwise—and a few 
of the feminine persuasion, brings 
together in the present volume a 
group of Eve’s daughters hard to 
surpass for vividness if not always 
for virtue. In every case they are 
women who score heavily in qual- 
ities of mind and heart; in two in- 
stances they are extraordinary in 
matters of the soul also. 

The first lady of his election is 
Ninon de Lenclos—the last Sarah 
Bernhardt; and in between we find 
Madame de Maintenon, Madame 


Daughters of Eve. 
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Guyon, the passion-tossed and pa- 
thetic Julie de Lespinasse, Cather- 
ine of Russia and George Sand. Now 
it happens in writing biography, 
just as in meeting our fellow hu- 
man beings, that understanding fol- 
lows sympathy and we are nearer 
the truth when we love too much 
than when we love too little. For 
this reason Mr. Bradford is, like 
everybody else, happiest when his 
enthusiasms are roused. They are 
roused pretty thoroughly for the 
gallant if pagan spirit of Ninon, who 
never misused friendship however 
she may have misused love; and for 
George Sand, whom he shows as a 
devoted mother, a hard-working 
artist and a_ persistent idealist 
through the long, disenchanting and 
almost pathological story of her 
amorous adventures. It would 
seem to be pushing charity rather 
far to charge up the Falstaffian li- 
centiousness of Catherine the Great 
to her “vigorous, cheerful, normal 
enjoyment of life’; but Mr. Brad- 
ford’s admiration for the immense 
energy and ability of that astute 
and profligate woman generates a 
sympathy rather obviously lacking 
when he writes of the astute and 
prudent Madame de Maintenon. To 
this uncrowned queen of Louis XIV. 
he brings respect but not love, and 
her piety, her didacticism, her al- 
most infallible rightness annoy him 
even more than the mysticism of 
Madame Guyon. The latter he be- 
lieves “really and undeniably” a 
saint: adding that saints are not al- 
ways the most agreeable people to 
live with, and apparently never sus- 
pecting the spiritual egotism or self- 
will which held her back from com- 
plete sanctity, just as they held her 
back from the peace, the joyful 
abandonment to God’s will which 
surround such a character as St. 

















Jane Frances de Chantal like a per- 
fume as well as a halo. 

The inclusion of the peerless 
Bernhardt, who became a legend 
during her own lifetime—and ours 
—adds an intimate, contemporary 
note to this feminine symphony. 
And while the book is not exactly 
Lenten reading, while it is, in fact, 
quite obviously secular and sophisti- 
cated in theme and treatment, it is 
undeniably one of the most read- 
able and vivacious volumes of a 
highly biographical season.  K.B. 


The Italian Painters of the Renais- 
sance. By Bernhard Berenson. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press. $4.50. 

The Painter’s Craft. By Royal Cor- 
tissoz. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.50. 

The Italian Masters. A Survey and 
Guide. By Horace Shipp. New 
York: Robert A. McBride & Co. 
$2.50. 

Art lovers and critics will rejoice 
over this new volume by Berenson 
—heading the group above,—which 
collects for the first time between 
the covers of one book The Vene- 
tian Painters, first published in 
1894, The Florentine Painters, 1896, 
The Central Italian Painters, 1897, 
The North Italian Painters, 1907, 
and “The Decline of Art.” 

Much water has flowed under the 
bridge of art criticism in the thirty- 
five years or so which have elapsed 
since the publication of Venetian 
Painters, but Berenson still retains 
his unassailable position as prince 
of art critics, won long ago by his 
consistent adherence to certain 
sound theories which have proved 
their working qualities as produc- 
ers of what Berenson terms “life- 
enhancement.” In the highly con- 
centrated and significant essay on 
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“The Decline of Art” he describes 
his aim in the exposition of art 
principles: “I have endeavoured to 
set forth that the principal if not 
sole sources of life-enhancement are 
Tactile Values, Movement, and 
Space-Composition, by which I 
mean ideated sensations of contact, 
of texture, of weight, of support, of 
energy, and of union with one’s sur- 
roundings. Let any of these fail, 
and by that much art is diminished. 
Let several fail, and the art may at 
the best survive as an arabesque. 
If all be dried up art will perish.” 

Not less perspicuous is his allot- 
ment to us Westerners of certain 
characteristics which ineluctably 
remove our esthetic expression 
from the mystical ardor for perfec- 
tion, manifested in the symbolistic, 
immobile art of China and Japan. 
“Then too,” he writes, “we care vast- 
ly more for the assertion of our in- 
dividuality than for perfection. In 
our secret hearts we instinctively 
prefer our own and the new to the 
good and the beautiful.” 

Royal Cortissoz’s volume, The 
Painter’s Craft, while scarcely less 
helpful than Berenson’s is less spe- 
cialized, more anecdotal and hu- 
manized thereby, since of the artist 
also it can be said—to reverse the 
ancient dictum—‘“the man is the 
style.” Mr. Cortissoz’s notable 
friendships with celebrated men 
and his fine, unfailing taste and 
splendid championship of thorough 
workmanship make this record of 
artists not only delightful as biog- 
raphy, but as a clarification of those 
immutable principles of art which 
some of the recent schools affect to 
disdain, too avid for the gospel to 
remember its forerunner, the law. 
The author will have none of this 
mushiness, or aérial dodging of is- 
sues. 
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The third volume of this group, 
The Italian Masters by Horace 
Shipp, will be found most useful to 
tourists who cannot be burdened 
with an art library while “doing” 
the galleries, yet want something 
more than the picked bones of guide 
books to see them through. Mr. 
Shipp has assembled his painters 
with care and discrimination—al- 
though he has omitted from the 
Sienese group Andrea Vanni, St. 
Catherine’s townsman, who painted 
her portrait from life—but on the 
whole he has put through a difficult 
task with sympathetic acumen and 
a note of popularity which should 
insure his volume a warm recep- 
tion. A. MCC. S. 


Shorter Notices.—The Hidden City, 
by Philip Gibbs (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.50), 


gives us a picture of the “reactions,” 


to use a much worn cliché, of a 
moderately young man—a doctor 
and a lover of his fellowmen—to 
the astonishing and unpredictable 
humans who compose the much-dis- 
cussed younger generation. Their 
mannerisms, their talk and their 
sometimes alarming ways of life 
are reproduced faithfully, yet in 
such a way that, in company with 
the generous-hearted doctor, we can 
perceive the substantially good stuff 
of human nature beneath the flash 
and the affectation. Possibly cyn- 
ical readers will declare Sir Philip 
Gibbs sentimental, but such readers 
find Dickens sentimental, and as 
our author is doing for us some- 
thing of the work which Dickens 
did for the London of his genera- 
tion, he will probably be content to 
sin with the great Victorians against 
the canons of all the sad young men. 
There is a remarkable gallery of 
portraits in the pages of The Hid- 
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den City, some of them rather sug- 
gestive of the manner of Mr. Priest- 
ley’s Good Companions. One can 
defy any healthy reader to resist 
the charm of the doctor’s sister 
Janet or the straightforward appeal 
of his policeman friend, Constable 
Widgery, who had served with him 
in the World War. 

To Catholic educators Father 
Finn, S.J., the Story of his Life, 
told by himself, and edited with a 
preface by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
(New York: Benziger Bros. $2.50), 
will be of particular interest, for the 
author was above all things the de- 
voted and lifelong friend of boys. 
For them he has done a work that 
lives and bears fruit after him in. 
his series of boys’ books which have 
been translated into many foreign 
languages. It is intensely interest- 
ing to read of the early beginnings, 
so very unassuming and at times so 
little encouraged by the author’s re- 
ligious brethren, of this great apos- 
tolate of Catholic youth. Father 
Finn is delightfully straightforward 
and objective in his writing about 
his own life and it is from a series 
of little touches and the relation of 
small incidents that we gain so vivid 
a picture of a kindly and lovable, 
deliciously humorous and immense- 
ly generous, character. One saying 
of the Jesuit Father’s should be 
taken to heart and made matter for 
examination of conscience by every 
Catholic teacher and librarian— 
“. .. one of the greatest things in 
the world is to get the right book 
into the hands of the right boy or 
girl.” 

Dr. R. J. Campbell has given us 
an excellent biography of Living- 
stone (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $3.00) and a detailed account 
of his opening up of unexplored 
Africa some eighty years ago. De- 




















spite the author’s statement that 
“the missionary was never sunk in 
the scientific observer” his whole 
book proves on the contrary that he 
was an explorer first and last. Sent 
out as an agent of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, he severed his con- 
nection with it after his first expe- 
dition, feeling it was unjust for him 
to accept pay for his geographical 
discoveries. No man perhaps in his- 
tory ever explored new country with 
fewer resources or faced greater 
hardships than this determined and 
indefatigable traveler, who died a 
lonely death in the wilds after three 
decades of exciting adventures. He 
was loved by the natives whom he 
treated with the utmost kindness, 
outspoken in his denunciation of 
the slave trade, and had only harsh 
words for the Boers, who were pro- 
voking the natives to war, in order 
to steal their lands, and enslave 
their children. 

The Art of Reading, by A. R. 
Orage (New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart. $2.50), distinguished English 
editor and writer, consists chiefly 
of essays originally published in the 
London New Age. The author has 
been accused of iconoclasm by his 
enemies or those affected by his out- 
spoken criticisms. To a friendly 
reader—even to a neutral reader— 
he will appear as a refreshing “de- 
bunker.” He is no worshiper of mere 
names or of literary success meas- 
ured in monetary return or headline 
popularity. Consequently, we see 
him stripping the prophet’s mantle 
from H. G. Wells, blowing out the 
pseudo-mystic lamp borne by Mae- 
terlinck and neatly isolating, as bac- 
teriologists do a germ, the poisonous 
nucleus of sense-worship in the late 
D. H. Lawrence. There are some 
splendid things, of much clarity and 
judgment, in his remarks on mys- 
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ticism when he is dealing with 
Maeterlinck and, incidentally, with 
Richard Jefferies. In his insistence 
on common sense as the starting 
point in a sane philosophy Mr. 
Orage comes near to home, and we 
feel that here is in some degree a 
fellow-thinker with M. Jacques 
Maritain. 

Old Testament Lessons For Chil- 
dren, by A. H. Sidney (St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. $1.00), is a 
group of twenty-five stories from 
Bible history, treated simply and 
interestingly. As the author ex- 
plains in the foreword, it is not a 
complete epitome of the Old Testa- 
ment but, the whole history of the 
Jewish people having been a direct 
preparation for the Incarnation, 
only the events most clearly fur- 
thering this aim are related. Where 
possible he has linked up the under- 
lying thought with the doctrine les- 
son in order that the Old Testament 
may be used to illustrate the doc- 
trinal teaching of the Catechism. 
Nicely illustrated in color and light 
of weight, the book should find fa- 
vor with the little ones and their 
teachers.—Also for children is A 
Garland of Saints by the Rev. Mi- 
chael Andrew Chapman (New York 
& Cincinnati: Frederick Pustet Co. 
$1.25), a fragrant bouquet for lit- 
tle minds and hearts to have in their 
keeping. The charming legends of 
many of our best-loved saints and 
angels is here narrated in the win- 
ning manner that invariably calls 
forth the eager plea of “Tell us An- 
other!” God’s fairy tales are the 
sweetest and most wholesome for 
the Catholic juvenile and the beauty 
and diversity of these spiritual ad- 
ventures can scarcely pall. A Bel- 
gian artist possessed of a happy 
imagination has drawn the pictures 
for the book, and as we close it re- 
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gretfully we have a fleeting thought 
of scores of other saints and suggest 
hopefully that Father Chapman will 
tell us more some day. 

Travel Talk by Margaret A. 
O’Reiley (Boston: Meador Publish- 
ing Co. $3.50) is an excellent book 
for anyone, especially a Catholic, to 
read before starting on a tour in 
Europe. In pleasant, conversation- 
al style, but with a wealth of knowl- 
edge at her command, Mrs. O’Reiley 
takes us to Italy, France and Eng- 
land, leading us to just the things 
which we wish to see on a journey 
of that kind, and telling us the right 
amount of history about them. 
Why, however, does her Foreword 
speak of the volume as a “little 
book”? It contains over 400 pages 
and many fine illustrations. 


Pamphlet Publications.—The “Li- 
turgical Movement” is steadily push- 


ing forward to the accomplishment 
of its end—intelligent participation 
of the people in the sacred liturgy 
of the Church and their spiritual 
formation along its lines. As evi- 
dence we have an increasing flow of 
reprints in popular pamphlet form 
of articles, informative and inspira- 
tional such as The Liturgical Move- 
ment outlining the “Movement,” 
“Its Significance” and “A Survey” 
of its features and direction. The 
Chant of the Church explains the 
need and nature of “The Reform of 
Church Music,” the possibilities of 
“The Chant in Parish Churches,” 
and the wishes of Pope Pius XI. as 
expressed in “The New Apostolic 
Constitution, Divini Cultus Sancti- 
tatem.” The Liturgy and the Lay- 
man points to the practical results 
of the association of “The Liturgy 
and the Laity” in “Catholic Action 
and the Liturgy” and “The Liturgy 
and Catholic Women” (5 cents 
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each). Deeply and charmingly in- 
terpretative of the Holy Sacrifice as 
the power and expression of spir- 
itual orientation is Rev. Paul C. 
Bussard’s essay: “If I be Lifted Up” 
(10 cents). Those interested in 
these and other publications of the 
Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn., 
may write there for a small cata- 
logue, entitled The Liturgical A pos- 
tolate. 

The Catholic Mind (April 8th) 
shows “Culture” as an efficient but 
not “a sufficient means to moral- 
ity”; the Church as the true bul- 
wark of civilization in modern life 
and “Study Clubs” as an effective 
instrument for “Greater and more 
accurate knowledge of our religion, 
its principles and philosophy.” The 
issue of April 22d is devoted to edu- 
cational aspects: “Expression, Not 
Repression”; “The Temples of 
Christian Education”; “Sodalists as 
Leaders” and a plea for Catholic 
readers to sustain Catholic writers. 
The place of our Mother Mary in 
the Church is beautifully developed 
in “Our Lady and the Blessed Eu- 
charist” and “God’s Masterpiece” 
(May 8th). Rev. Francis P. Le- 
Buffe, S.J., states clearly and per- 
suasively the duty of the Catholic 
to bring to contacts with non-scho- 
lastic thinkers the “thread” of scho- 
lastic deduction upon which to 
string their “beads” of “facts, facts, 
facts.” A scornful arraignment of 
sterilization by an English ecclesi- 
astic is found also in the issue of 
May 22d (New York: The America 
Press. 5 cents per copy). 

Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., sum- 
marizes forcibly the Soviet persecu- 
tion of religion and the insipid and 
contradictory comments of Ameri- 
ean publicists under the caption: 
The Madmen of Moscow, compiled 
from two talks on Timely Topics, 
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given over WLWL. A frank state- 
ment of The Home Problem with 
an earnest appeal to parents to ap- 
ply the remedy comes from the pen 
of Will W. Whalen (New York: 
The Paulist Press. 5 cents each). 

The Catholic Truth Society of Ire- 
land offers a sketch of the great 
Saint Malachy by Stella M. Toole 
(5 cents). 

For the use of priests in self-cul- 
ture and the cultivation of their 
flocks come: The Way of the Cross 
for Priests by Rev. Wendelin Meyer, 
O.F.M., translated by Rev. Bertrand 
F. Kraus, S.T.B., M.A., and illus- 
trated by copies of the Stations of 
the Cross presented to St. Mary’s 
Church, Milwaukee, by King Lud- 
wig II. of Bavaria (Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. 20 cents), 


and a “Novena and Triduum” com- 
piled by the Archbishop of Port au 
Spain In Honour of the Little 
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The Report of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith for 1929 
shows an impressive increase in the 
collection and distribution of funds, 
yet calls for even greater generosity 
to meet adequately the needs of the 
vast army of missionaries in the 
field. 

“The Kyoto Conference of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations,” by 
Chester H. Rowell, forms the con- 
tent of International Conciliation 
for May (New York: 405 West 
117th Street. 5 cents). 

Alumni and Adult Education 
while claiming to be merely an “In- 
troductory Survey,” presents much 
interesting data concerning the de- 
velopment of continued contacts be- 
tween alumni and their respective 
colleges for continued education, ex- 
periments made and the promise af- 
forded for the advancement of adult 
education (New York: 41 East 42d 


Street: American Association for 
Adult Education). 


Flower (Middletown, N. Y.: Corpus 


Christi Carmel. 10 cents). 
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